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ADVERTISEMENT. 


OST of the Speculations, con- 

tained in the following Work, 
are not the Author's own, but the 
Speculations of ancient and re{pe@- 
able Philofophers. His employ 
bas been no more, than to exhibit 
what they taught, which he has en- 
deavoured to do after the bef man- 
ner he was able. The perufal of 
old Doétrines may afford perhaps 
amufement, if it be true (as he has 
obferved in another place *), that, 
what from it’s Antiquity is but lit- 
tle known, has from that very cir- 
cumftance the recommendation of 
Novelty. 


* See the Preface to Hermes, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


If be might afk a favour from 
bis Readers, the favour foould be 
this——that, they would not reject 
bis Work, upon a curfory infpec- 
tion, fbould it appear in fome parts 
too abftrufe, and perhaps in others 
too obvious. He could not well 
avoid either the one or the other, 
without impairing an Arrange- 
ment, which had been — 
for Ages. 


THE 


| oiTHE 
CONTENTS. 


Chapter 1. Introduction—Scope or End 
of the Inquiry—begins from 
the ARRANGEMENT of 
Jimple, or fingle Terms— 
Character of thefe Terms— 
Nature and Multitude of 
the Objects, which they re- 
prefent. Page 1. 

Chap. II. A Method of ARRANGEMENT 

propofed—rejetted, and why. 
e—another Method propofed— 
adopted, and why—General 
Remarks—Plan of the Whole. 
Ρ. 24. 
Chap. III. Concerning SuBsTANCE na- 
tural——how continued, or car- 
ried on—Principles of this 
Continuation, two—increafed 
to three—reduced again to 
two-thefe laff two, Form 
and a Subjedt, or rather, 
Form and Matter. p. 38. 
A 3 ~ Chap, 


CONTENTS. 


Chap. ΓΝ, Concerning MATTER—an im- 
perfect Defcription of it— 
at's Nature, and the Nece/~ 
fity of it's exiftence, traced 
out and proved—firft by Ab- 
ftrattion—then by Analogy— 
Thuftrations from Mythe- 
logy. p» 63. 

Chap. V. Concerning ForM—<An imper- 
Sed Defcription of it—Pri- 
mary Forms, united with 
Matter, make Body— Body 
Mathematical—Body Phyfi- 
cal—how they differ—Effen- 
tial Forms—Tranfition to 
Forms of a Ckaraéter . fupe- 
rior to the pafive and ele- 
mentary. op, 84. 

Chap. VI. Concerning Form, confidered 
as an EFFICIENT ANIMAT- 
ING PRINCIPLE—Harmony 
in Nature between the living 
and the lifelefs-——Ovid, a phi- 
lofophical Poet—I'arther De- 

Scription 


CON TENTS. vil 
Jeription of the Animating 
Principle from it’s Opera- 
tions, Energies, und Effects 
—Virgil—The A&ive Prin« 
ctple and the Paffve Prine 
ciple run thro? the Univerfe 
—Mind, Region of Forms— 
Corporeal Connections, where’ 
neceffary, where obftrudive— 
Means and Ends—their Δ 
Jerent Precedence according 
to different Syftems—Empe- 
docles, Lucretius, Prior, Ga- 
len, Cicero, Ariftotle, &e— 
Providence. P- 95. 
Chap. VII. Concerning the Properties of 
Subfiance, attributed to it in 
the Peripatetic Logic. ΡΟ] 22. 
Chap. VIII. Concernin ge QUALITIES—cor- 
poreal and incorporeal—na-_ 
tural and acquired—of Ca- 
pacity, and Completion— 
Tranfitions immediate, and 
thro’ a medtum—Difpofitions, 
Aa  . Habits 
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CONTENTS. 


Habits — Genius — Primary 
and imperfect Capacity—Se- 
condary and perfeci—where 
it 1s, that no Capacities exift 
—Qualities, penetrating and 
Superfictal—Effential Form— 
Figure, an important Qya- 
hity—Figures intellectual, na- 
tural, artificial, phantaftic— 
Colour, Roughnefs, Smooth 
nefs, &ce.—Perfons of Qua» 
lity—PRoPERTIES of Qua- 
lity—Some rejected, one ad- 
mitted, and why. pp. 142. 


ΠΣ IX. Concerning QUANTITY—it’s 


two Spectes—ther Charac- 
ters—Time and Place—their 
Charatters—PROPERTY of 
Quantity, what—Qyantities 
velative—Figure and Num- 
ber, their Effect upon Quan- 
tity—Importance of this Ef- 
feci—Sciences Mathematical 
appertain to w&t—their Ufe, 

according 


CONTENTS. 


according to Plato— How 
other Beings partake of Qyan- 
tity— Analogy, found in Mind 
—Common Senfe and Gentus, 
how diftingutfoed— Amazing 
efficacy of this Genus in and 
thro the World—TIlluftra- 
fons. p. 180. 
Chap. 3. Concerning RELATIVES—their 
Source-—Relatives apparent 
—realtheir Properties, re- 
ciprocal——lnference, and Cc~ 
extfience—Force of Relation 
in Ethtcs—in matters Dra- 
matic—in Nature, and the 
Order of Being—Relations, 
amicable and hoftile—Eutl— 
Want-—F riend{hip—Strife— 
Relation of all to the Supreme 
Caufe—Extent. and Ufe of 
this Predicament, or Ar- 
rangement. p- 212 
Chap. XI. Concerning AcTrIon and Pas- 
SION—Aétion, it’s five Spe- 
cies 


CONTENTS. 


cies—thofe of Paffion rei» 
procate—Mind Divine, Hu- 
man—latter, how atted upon 
—— Politics, economics, Ethics 
—Pafivity in Bodies ant- 
mate, and inanimate—2Ac- 
tion, aud Re-aétion, where 
they exif, where not—Self- 
motion, what, and where 
Power, whence, and what— 
requifite both in Attion and. 
in Paffon—Power, tho” like 
Non-Entity, yet widely dif- 
Serent-—Double in the reafon- 
ing Faculty—Power, not firft 
in exifience, but Energy, 
which never has ceafed, or will 
ceafe, or can ceafe. fp. 254. 
Chap. XII. Concerning WHEN and WHERE 
τ —Concerning Time and Place, 
and ther Definitions—When 
and Where, how diftinguifbed 
from Time and Place, how 
connethed with them — De- 
Seriptions 
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Chap. XIII. 


ONTENTS. 


Scriptions of When and Where 
—their Utility and Import- 
ancein huinan Life—various 


Terms, denoting thefe two ἢ 


Predicaments—others denot- 
ing them not, yet made to de- 
note them—When and Where, 
their extenfive influence— 
plaufible Topics — concurring 
Caufes—Opportunity, what— 
Chance, what it is not, what 
12 js—Fate, Providence—co- 
operating Caufes—Supreme In- 
telligence. Pp» 290. 
Concerning PosiTI10n or S1- 
TIUATION—What tt 1s, and 
how deduced—how it exifts in 
Beings inanimate—in Veget- 
ables——ix Man—animal Pro- 
grefion—W orksof Art—At- 
titudes—Illuftrations of At- 
titude— from Poets — from 
Actors—from Orators—it's 


7 Efficacy, whence — Pofition, 


among 


Xt 


xii CONTENT §&. 


among the Elements of Deo 
mocritus—it’s Influence and 
Importance in the natural 
World—in the intellectual. 
Ρ. 315. 
ie al XIV. Concerning Hasit, or rather 
THE BEING HaBITED— 
e—It's Defeription—it's prin- 
cipal Species deduced and il- 
luftrated —it’s Privation— 
Conclufion of the fecond or 
middle Part of the Treatife. 
P- 347- 
Chap. XV, Concerning the APPENDAGES 
to the Univerfal Generg or 
Arrangements ; that ts to fay 
concerning OpPosiTEs, Pri- 
OR, SUBSEQUENT, TOGE- 
THER, or AT ONCE, and 
Morion, ufually called Poft- 
Predicaments—the Modes or 
Species of all thefe {Motion 
excepted) deduced and illuf- 
trated—Preparation for the 
Theory 


CONTENTS. Xi 
Theory of Motion. p. 360. 
Chap. XVI, Concerning Motion Puysi- 
caL—It’s various Species de- 
duced and illuftrated—blend 
themfelves with each other, 

and why—Contrariety, Op- — 
pofition, Reff—Motion Phy- 
 fical—an Objed of all the 
Senfes—Common Objects of 
Senfation, how many—Mo- 
TION, ὦ thing not Ample, but 
complicated with many other 
things—it's Definition or De- 
Scription taken from the Pert- 
patetics—the Accounts given 
of st by Pythagoras and Plato 
analogous to that of Ariftotle, 
and why. p- 381. 
Chap, XVII. Concerning Motion Nor- 

PHYSICAL—T his means ME- © 
TAPHYSICAL, and why fo 
called — Spontaneity—W ant 
—Perception, Confcioufne/s, 
finticipation, Preconception 
Appetite 


XIV CONTENTS. 


— Appetite, Refentment, Rea- 
Jon — Motion Phyfical and 
Metaphyfical, how united— 
Difcord and Harmony of the 
anternal Princtplesm—Powers 
vegetative, animal, rational 
—Immortality—ReEsT, 1t’s 
Several Species—MorTion, to 
what perceptive Beings it ap- 
pertains; to what not—and 
whence the Difference. pp, 
406. 

- Chap. ΧΥ͂ΠΙ, Conclufion—-Utilities deduci- 
ble from the Theory of thefe 
Arrangements—Recapitula- 


tion, Ρ. 452. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 
ADDREST ΤῸ THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE THOMAS LORD 


HYDE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
DUTCHY OF LANCASTER &c. &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
Introduétion—Scope, or end of the Inquiry 
— Begins from the ARRANGEMENT of 
fimple, or fingle Terms—Charatter οζ΄. 
thefe Terms—Nature and Multitude of 
the Objects, which they reprefent. 


HILOSOPHY, taking its name Ch, 1. 
from the Love of Wifdom, and hav- στ 


ing for its End the Inveftigation 
of Truth, has an equal regard both to 
Practice and Speculation, in as much as 
Truth of every kind is fimilar and’ conge- 
: B nial. 
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Ch. I. 
ed 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


nial. Hence we find that fome of the 
moft illuftrious éfors upon the great 
Theatre of the World have been engaged 
at times in Philofophical Speculation. 
Pericles, who governed Athens, was the 
Difciple of Anaxagoras; Epaminondas 
fpent his youth in the Pythagorean School ; 
_ Alexander the Great had riffotle for his 
Preceptor ; and Scipio made Polybrus his 
Companion and Friend. Why need I 
mention Cicero, or Cate, or Brutus ? 
The Orations, the Epiftles, and the Phi- 
Aofophical Works of the δι, thew him 
fufficiently converfant both in Action and 
Contemplation. So eager was Cato for 
Knowledge, even when furrounded with 
Bufinefs, that he ufed to read Philofophy 
in the Senate houfe, while the Senate 
was aflembling: and as for the Patriot 
Brutus, though his life was a continual 
Scene of the moft important Action, he 
found time not only to ftudy, but to 
compofe 4 Treatife upon Virtue. 


WHEN 


ARRANGEMENTS. 3 
“Wuen thefe were gone, and the worft Ch. I. 
of times fucceeded, Thrafea Petus, and pa a 
Helvidius Prifcus were at the fame period 
both Senators, and Philofophers ; and 
appear to have fupported the {everett 
trials of Yyrannic .Oppreffion by the 
manly fyftem of the ϑέοῖς Moral*. The 
beft Emperor, whom the Roméns, or per- 
haps any Nation, ever knew, Marcus An- 
toninus, was involved during his whole 
life in bufinefs of the laft confequence ; 
fometimes Confpiracies forming, which 
he was obliged to diffipate ; formidable 
Wars arifing at other times, when he 
was obliged to take the field. Yet dur- 
ing none of thefe periods did he forfake 
Philofophy, but Rill perfifted in Medita- 
tion +, and in committing his thoughts to 


ὃ See Arr. Epsétet. lib. i, c. τ. and 2. and the Notes 
of my late worthy Friend, the learned Editor, Upton. 
Bee alfo Mrs. Carter’s excellent Tranflation. 


+ See the Original, particularly in Gataker’s Edi- 
tion. See alfo the learned and aceurate Tranflation of 
Moric Cafauben. 


Β 8 writing, 
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Ch. I. writing, during moments gained by 
“ev ftealth from the hurry of courts and 
campaigns. 


Ir we defcend to later ages, and fearch 
our own Country, we fhall find Sir 
Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Milton, Algernon Sidney, Sir William 
Temple, and many others, to have been 
all of them eminent in pudlic Life, and 
yet at the fame time confpicuous for their 
Speculations and Literature. If we look 

_ abroad, examples of like charater will 
occur in other Countries. Grotius, the 
Poet, the Critic, the Philofopher, and 
the Divine, was employed by the court 
of Sweden as Ambaffador to France: and 
De Witt, that acute but unfortunate 
State{man, that Pattern of parcimony 
and political accomplifhments, was an 
able mathematician, wrote upon the Εἰς 
ments of Curves, and applied his Alge- 
bra with accuracy to the Trade and Com- 
merce οὗ his Country. 


» 
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Anp fo much in DereNce or Puizto- 


soPHy againft thofe, who may poffibly 


undervalue her, becaufe they have fuc-- 
ceeded without her ; thofe I mean (and it: 


muft be confeft they are many) who, 


having fpent their whole lives in what- 
Milton calls the bufy hum of Men, have: 
acquired to themfelves Habits of amaz-: 
ing efficacy, unafifted by the helps οἵ 


Science and Erudition. To fuch the retired 


Student may appear an aukward Being,,- 


becaufe they want a juft ftandard to mea- 
fure his merit. But let them recur to 
the bright examples before alledged ; let 
them remember that thefe were eminent 
in their own way; were men of action 
and bufinefs; men of the world; and 
yet did they not difdain to cultivate Phz- 
lofophy, nay, were many of them perhaps 
indebted to her for the {plendor of their 
aétive Character, 


Tuts reafoning has a farther end. It 
| juftifies me in the addrefs of thefe PAzlo- 
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Ch. 1. /phical Arrangements, as your Lordthip 

Vr has been diftinguithed in either charaCter,. 
I mean in your pubfic one, as well ag 10. 
your private. Thofe, who know the Hif- 
tory of our foreign tranfactions, know the 
reputation that you acquired both in Pe- 
land and in Germany * ; and thofe, wha 
are honoured with yaur nearer friendthip, 
know that you can /pecudate ag well as 
aét, and can employ yaur pen both with 
Elegance and Inftrugtion. 


Ir may not perhaps be unentertaining 
to your Lordthip to fee, in what manner 
the Preceptor of Alexander the Great ar- 
ranged his Pupil’s Ideas, fo that they 
might not ¢caufe confufion for want of ac- 
curafe difpofition. It may be thought alfo 
a fact worthy of your notice, that he be- 


* The Treaty of Warfaw, negotiated and figned by 
Lord Hyde, was made in January, 17453 that of 
Drefden, made under Lord Hyde’s Mediation, was 
figned the December following. By this laft Treaty, 
pot only the Peace of Germany was reftoreds but the 
Auftrian Netherlands, and the King of Sardinia’s 1 ex- 
fitories were in confequence of it preferved. 


game 
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game acquainted with this method fram 
the wenerable Pythagoras, who, unlefs 
he drew it from remoter fources, to us 
unknown, was, perhaps, himfelf its in- 
ventor and original teacher (a), 


Poefs relate that Venus was wedded 
to Vurcan, the Goddefs of Beauty to 
the God of Deformity. The Tale, as 
fome explajn jt, gives a double reprefen- 
tation of rt; Vulcan fhewing us the 
Progreffions of Art, and Venus the Comple~ 
tions. The Pragreffons, fuch as the hew- 


(4) From Pythagoras it paft to his Difciples, and 
among others to: /rchytas, who wrote upon the Subje 
in the Dorie Diale€, the Dialeé& generally ufed by Py- 
thagoras, and his Followers. This Treatife of Archytas, 
is in part ftill extant, tho’ but litle known, large 
tations out of it being inferted by Sjapiscius into that 
valuable, but rare Book, his Commentaries.on the Predica- 
ments, from which many of them ave transferred inta 
the Notes upon the different Chapters of this Work. 

Fabrictus, in his Bibliotheca Greca, T.i. p. 394, men- 
tions a Tact upon this Subje&, publithed at Panic 
an. 1571, under the name of Archytas, but he informs 
us withal, that its Authenticity is doubted, becaufe the 
above-mentioned Quotations from Archytas, made by 
Simplicius, are not to be found there. This ΤΟ I 
have never feen. 
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ing of Stone, the grinding of Colours, 


v= the fufion of Metals, thefe‘all of them 


are laborious, and many times difguftful : 
the Completions, fuch as the Temple, the 
Palace, the Picture, the Statue, thefe all 
of them are Beauties, and juftly call for 
Ἐ6 ΟΠ ΕΒΠΘηΣ 


Now if Logic be one of thofe Arts, 
which help to improve Human Reafon, 
it muft neceffarily be an Art of the pro- 
grefive Character; an Art which, not 
ending with itfelf, has a view to fome- 


thing Jarther, Jf then in the following 


Speculations it, fhould appear dry rather 
than elegant, fevere rather than pleafing, © 
let jt plead by way of defence that, 
tho’ its importance may be great, it par- 
takes from its very nature (which can- 
not be changed) more of the deformed 
God, than of the beautiful Godde/s. 


Tue fubje& commences in the man- 
ner following. 


THE 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


THe VuLGAR can give reafons to 8 Ch.I, 
certain degree (4), and can examine after “πα 


a manner, the reafons giyen them by 
others.—And what is this, but NATWRAL 
Locic? If therefore thefe Efforts of 
theirs have an Effet, and nothing hap- 
pen without a Caufe, this Effe@ mutt of 
neceffity be derived from certain Prin- 
ciples. 


THe Queftion then is, What thefe 
Principles are; for if thefe can be once 
inveftigated, and then knowingly apr 
plied, we thall be enabled to do by Ru, 
what others do by Hazard; and in what 
we do, as much to excell the uninftruc- 


(4) Πάντες γὼρ μέχρι τινὸς 15 ἐξετάζειν "ὁ ὑπέχειν 
λόγον, % ἀπολογεῖσθαι x, κατηγορεῖν ἐγχειρῆσιν. Τῶν 
μὲν ἦν τοολλῶν οἱ μὲν εἰκῆ κ΄ τ. Δ. Omnes enim qua- 
dam tenus et exquirere et fuftinere rationem, et defendere, et 
gccufare aggrediuntur, At ex imperitd quidem multitudine 
alii temeré, ὅς. Αγ. Rhetor. lib. i, cap. 1. See 
alfo Vol. the firft of thefe Works, Treati/e the third, in 
the Notes, p. 286. 


ed 
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Ch. I. ed Reafoner, asa difciplined Boxer fur- 
“ve pafies an untaught Ruttic. 


Now in the inveftigation of thefe Prin- 
ciples we are firft taught to obferve, that 
every Science (as Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Mufic, Aftronomy) may be refolved into 
it’s Theorems; every Theorem into it's 
Syllogi/ms ; every Syllogi/m into it’s Pro- 
poftions ; and every Propofition into cer- 
tain fimple, or βηρί Terms. 


Ir this be admitted, it is not difficult 
to fee, that, in order to know Science, a 
man muft know firft what makes 8 
Theorem ; in order to know Theorems, 
he muft know firft what makes a Syllo- 
gifm ; in order to know Syllogifms, he 
muft know firft what makes Propofitions ; 
and to acquire a general Knowledge of 
thefe, he mutt firft know fimple or fingle 
Terms, fince it is out of thefe that Pro- 
pofitions are gll of them compounded. 


AND 


ARRANGEMENTS, HI 


Anp thus we may perceive, that where Ch. I. 
thefe feveral Refolutions end, ’tis hence “~~ 


precifely the difquifition is to degin (¢). 
| It 


(ει) There is an elegant Simile, taken from Archi- 
tecture, to illuftrate this Speculation. The Quota- 
tion from the original Author (Ammonius) may be 
found in the δι Volume of thefe Treatifes, p. 271. 
to which a Tranilation is there {ubjoined. 


Ammenius, after he has produced his cas 
applies it as follows. 


Οὕτως ty x, ὁ QirdcoPG» ποιεῖ" βελόμενῷ; γὰρ 
ποιῆσαι ἀπόϑειξιν, Φησὶ πρὸς ἑαυτὸν, βέλομαι περὶ 
ἰΑποδείξεως εἰπεῖν. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ ἡ ἀπόδειξις συλλογισ- 
μός ist ἐπιρημονικὸς, ἀϑδύναῖον εἰπεῖν weps τέτε τὸν μὴ 
πρότερον εἴποντα, τί iss συλλογισμός" τὸν δὲ ἁπλῶς 
συλλογισμὸν ἐκ ἄν μαθοῖμεν, ἃ μαθόντες, τί iss τρό- 
Tacs λόγοι μὲν yao τινίς tow αἱ τὩροτάσεις" τῶν δὲ 
τοιύτων λόγων συλλογή Ese συλλογισμός" wre ἄνευ τὰ 
γνῶναι τὰς τροτάσεις, ἀδύνατον μαθεῖν τὸν συλλογισ- 
μόν" ἐκ γὰρ τέτων σύγκειται" GAA edi τὴν πρότασιν, 
ἄνευ τῶν ὀνομάτων x τῶν ῥημάτων, ἐξ ὧν συνίρηκε πᾶς 
ANG. τὸ δὲ ὀνόματα, x ῥήμαϊα ἄνευ τῶν ἀπλῶν 
φωνῶν' ἕκαρον γᾶς τότων φωνή iss σημαντική, Δεῖ 
ἦν πρότερον περὶ τῶν ὁπλῶν Φωνὼν εἰπεῖν. Ἐνταῦθα 
ἦν ἡὶ ϑεωρία κατέληξε, Ἵ γίγνῆαι rare τῆς πράξεως 


ἀρχή. 
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It muft begin, where they end, that 18 
to fay, from fimple Terms; becaufe, if 


ἀρχή. Πρότερον γᾶρ dari Lido περὶ τῶν ἁπλῶν τ 
νῶν ἐν ταῖς Κατηίορίαις. Εἰθ᾽ ὕτω wei ὀνομάτων, %y 
βημάτων, % προτάσεως, ἐν τῷ σερὶ Ἑρμπνείας". εἶτα 
περὶ τὸ απλῶς συλλοίσμϑ, ἐν τοῖς προτέροις ᾿Αναλυ- 
τικοῖς" εἶθ᾽ ὅτω -σερὶ ἀποδείξεωςγ ἐν τοῖς Usigoss ᾽Ανα- 
λυτικοῖς. Ἔντανθα ὅν τὸ riAG τῆς πράξεως, ὅπερ ἣν 
ὠρχὰ τῆς ϑεωρίας And thus alfo the Philofepber does : 

being willing to form a Demonfiration, he fays to him/el Up 
I am willing to fpeak concerning Demonftration. But, in 
as much as Demonftration 1s a Scientific Syhogifm, it is im- 
poffible to fay any thing concerning it, without firft faying 
what is a Syllogi{m; nor can we learn what is fimply a 
Sy'logifm, without having firfi learnt what is a Propoft- 
tion; for Propofitions are certain Sentences; and tt ts a 
Collection of fuch Sentences that forms a Syllogifm: fe 
that without knowing Propofitions, it is impoffible to learm 
what is a Syllogifm, becaufe it is out of thefe that a Syllo- 
gifm is compounded. Farther than this, st ts impoffible to 
know a Propofition, without knowing Nouns and Verbs, 
out of which is compofed every Species of Sentence 3 or to 
know Nouns and Verbs without knowing Sounds articulate, 
or fimple Words, in as much as each of thefe is a Sound 
articulate, having a Meaning. Tt is neceffary therefore in 
she firft place to fay fometbing concerning fomple Words. 


Flere then ends the Theory, and it is this, which becomes 
the Beginning of the Praéice, (that is, from this laft 
part the Theory is to be carried into execution. ) 


Firg 
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it were to begin fooner, it would begin 
in the middle; and becaufe rf the Refo- 
lutions did not ftop fomewhere, there 
could be no beginning at all. 


Now as to the Subje&, whence the 
Difquifition is to begin (I mean she Con- 
templation of Simple Terms )'tis obvious it 
muft be widely different from the feve- 
ral Subjects that precede it. The pre- 
ceding Subjects, fuch as Theorems, Syl- 
logifms, Propofitions, may all of them 


Firft therefore (with a view to the practical Part) be 
differts concerning fimple articulate Sounds in bis PREDIC A- 
MENTS :after that, concerning Nouns andVerbs, and Propo- 

fitions, in bis Treatife concerning INTERPRET ATION : then, 

concerning Syllogifm, funply fo called, inbis FIRST ANALY- 
Tics: and finally, concerning Demonftration, in his LAT- 
Ter ANaLyTics. And bere isthe End of the Pradtice, 
which End (as we have fhewn above) suas the Beginning 
of the Theory. Ammon.in Predic. p. 16. ed. 8vo. 


We have made this large Extra&t from Ammonius, 
not only as it fully explains the Subject of this Trea- 
tufe, but as it gives a concife, and yet an elegant View 
of that celebrated Work of 4riffotle, his ORGANON, 
and of that juftand accurate Order in which its feveral 
Parts ftand arranged. 


be 


~~ 
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Ch. J, be refolved, becaufe they are all of them 

——_ compound: But Terms cannot be refolved, 
becaufe they are fimple or fingle. The 
moft we can do, as their Multitude is 
large, is to feek after fome Method, by 
which they may be claffed or arranged 5 
and if different Methods of Arrange- 
ment occur, then to adopt out of the fe- 
veral that, which appears to be the def. 


Ir being therefore adjufted, from what 
Subjec# we are to begin (namely, from 
fimple or fingle Terms) and after what 
Manner we are to begin (namely, by 
clafing ot arranging them)a farther Quef- 
tion occurs before we proceed, and that 
is, What is it, that thefe Terms repre 


fent ? 


Tuzre feem but three Claffes poffible, 
and thefe three are cither Worps—or 
Ipzas—or THines, that is to fay, Inds 
viduals. 


Now 
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Now they ¢ansot reprefent merely Ch. I. 
Words, for then the Treatife would be ““Y"” 
Grammatical—nor yet merely Ideas, for 
then the Treatife would be Metaphyfcal 
—nor yet merely Things or Individuals, 
for then the Treatife would be Phyfcal. 


How then fhall we decide ?—Shall we 
deny that fimple Terms reprefent any one 
of thefe ? Or fhall we rather affume 
the contrary, and fay they reprefent them 
all ?—If fo, and this be, as it will ap- 
pear, the more plaufidle Hypothefis, we 
may affirm of Ample Terms (the Subje& 
of this Inquiry) that they are Worps 
reprefenting THINGS, through the Medium 
of our Ipras (7). 


THAT 


(f) Ammonius, in bis excellent Commentary upon 
thefe Predicaments of .4rifot/e, informs us there were 
different Sentiments of different Philofophers as to 
the Subject, concerning which thefe Predicaments 
Were converfant. Some, as Alexander of Aphrodifium, 
confined them wholly to Words: others, as Euj/ta- 


thins, 
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THatT this in fa@is their Character; 
may appear from the many Logical, Me- 
taphyfcal, and Phyfical Theorems, and 
to thefe (as Man is a Part of Nature) 
we may add alfo Ethical Speculations; 
which are occafionally interfpesfed in the 
courfe of this Inquiry (gz). 

Bur 


thius, wholly to Things : a third fet, of which was Por- 
phyry, wholly to our Thoughts or Ideas. Ammontus ap- 
pears to have fuppofed that they all erred, and thats 
not fo much in the refpective Subje€&is they adopted, 
as in the reftriCtion or limitation to one Subject only. 
For this reafon he immediately fubjoins , 
Οἱ δὲ ἀκριδέξερον λέγονϊεξ, ὧν εἷς Ess xy ἸαμδλιχΟ»» 
Φαεὶν ὡς ἔτε περὶ νοημάτων μόνων ἐξὶν αὐτῷ ὁ AbyOs 
ἅτε Ὡερὶ φωνῶν μόνων, ὅτε τοερὶ τοραϊμάτων μόνων, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἕξιν ὁ σκοπὸς τῶν κατηϊοριῶν περὶ φωνῶν δημαινυσῶν 
τράγμαῖα, διὰ μέσων νοημάτων But thofe, whe 
Speak more accurately, of which number Iamblichus is one, 
fy that Ariftotle difcourfes not upon Ideas alone, nor upon 
Words alone, nor upon Things alone; but that the SCOPE 
or Enp of his Categories, 19 CONCERNING Worns, 
SIGNIFYING THINGS, THRO’ THE MEDIUM OF 
οὔκ THouGHTs oR IDEAS. Ammon. in Predicam, 

p- 14. 6. ed. 8vo. 
(2) Thus Boethius——Flac quoque nobis de decém 
Preedicamentis infpectio, et in Phyficd Ariftotelis Dottrind, 
εἰ 
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But td réturn to our fubjed, the 

Contemplation of Simple Terms. 
\ 

- As they appéar to be Words, and not 
only Words, bat Words which repre- 
fent Things through the medium of our 
ideas, it may not be improper to ob- 
ferve fomething upon the feveral Objects 


st in Moralis Philofophiee Gognitione perutilis fy quod 
per fengula currentibus magis Rqusbit. Boeth. in Cat. 
p. 113. Edit. fol. Bafil. 


| Ammanins Speaks to the fainé purpole in fuller and’ 


more general terms———Ors δὲ χρήσιμόν ist τὸ BiG 
hiov εἴς τε τὰ ϑεωρηϊικὸν Φιλοσόφιας ries 9 τὸ 
πρακτικὸν, ἐκ τῶν προιρημέρων ὅπλον, εἴπερ % τὴν 
ἀπόδειξιν, | ἣν ἰδείξαμεν, ayy τῶν ἁπλῶν Φωνῶν ἐκ bs 
γνῶναι» % ὅτι wees τῶν κοινοτήτων διαλαμβάνει, εἰς 
ἃ τὰ ὄντα στάντα dsaipsitas———that the Book is ufeful 
both to the foeculative Part of Philofophy, and the Prafti- 
cal, is evident from what has been faid, if st be true 
both that Demenftration, as we have fhewn, cannot be 
known without fimple Words, and that τε Book ALso 
TREATS CONCERNING THOSE COMMON CHARAC- 
TERS OR ATTRIBUTES, INTO WHICH ALL Beincs 


17 


Ch, I. 
a a 


ARE DiviIDED. Ammon. in Pred. p. 16. Edit. Veo — 


net. &vo. 


ς thus 
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Ch. I. thus reprefented, and that with refpe@ 
=v both to their Nature, and to their Mul- 
- ’ titude. 


, As to their Nature (without being too 
phiiucophically minute), ‘tis enough to 
obierve, that fome of them are /enfible 
Objccts, and fome of them are intelli- 
gible—that the fenfible are perceived by 
our feveral Senfes, and make up the 
Tribe of external Individuals—that the 
intelligible are.more immediately our own, 
and arife within us, when the Mind, by 
marking what is common to many Indivt- 
duals, forms to itfelf a Species; or, when 
by marking what is common to many Spe- 
cites, it forms to itfelf @ Genus. 


Nor are thefe mental Produdions the 
mere efforts of Art, the ingenious in- 
ventions of Human Sagacity, but, un- 
der the original guidance of pure Na- 
ture, even Children in their early days 
elias fa ifhion them, and -/ponta~ 

neoufly 
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meoufly refer them to Individuals, as they Ch. }. 
occur, faying of this Individual, ’tis a a 
Horfe ; ‘of another, ‘tis a Dog; of a 

third, ’tis a Sparrow (1). 


Ir from the Nature of thefe Objects 
(which we have now fuppofed to be ei- 
ther fenfible or intelligible) we pafs to 
their Multitude, we fhall find the Ge- 
nera to be fewer than the Species, and 
that from this plain reafon, becaufe 
many Species are included within one 
Genus. We fhall find alfo the Species 
to be fewer than the Individuals, and 
that by parity of reafon, becaufe many — 
Individuals are included within one Spe- 
cies. Butas for Individuals themfelves, 


(bh) See Hermes, B. If. c. iv. where the Doe- 
trine, of general or univerfal Ideas is difcuft more 
largely. | _ | 

See alfo the ᾿Εισαγωγῆ, or Introdu€tion of Porphyry, 
where the Subject of Genus and Species is treated in 
a perfpicuous and eafy method. ‘This Tract is ufually 
prefixt to Ariffotle’s Logic. 


C 2 thefe 
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Ch. I. thefe we fhall find to be truly infnite s 

“τ΄ and not only infinite, but changing every 
moment, as the old are inceffantly pe- 
rifhing, the new inceffantly arifing. 


YET ’tis thefe that compofe that Unz- 
σεν, in which we exift; and without 
knowing fomething of the/e, we may be 
confidered as living, like πε Cimme- 
rians, in Homer, 


"His 15 νεφέλη xexaduppivr—— * 


Cover'd with mift and. cloud. 


Ir, therefore, αὐ Science be fomething 
definite and fteady (for without this cha- 
racter it would not merit the name), 
how can it poffibly bear relation to με 
a Multitude as this, a multitude in cha- 
racter fo truly contrary to it’s own, a 
multitude every where fleeting, every 
where infinite and vague? How indeed 


* Odvec. Ac 15. 
| fhould 
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fhould the fleeting be known feadily; Ch. I. 
or how fhould the vague and infinite (ἢ “τ 
be known definitely ? 


(1) INFINITORUM NULLA COGNITIO EST; infi- 
nita namquy animo comprehendi nequeunt ; quod autem ra- 
tione mentis arcumdari non pote, nullius Scientia fine 
conduditur : quare INFINITORUM SCIENTIA NULLA 
EsT. Boeth, in Pred. p. 113. Edit. Βα, 


Such was the doctrine of Boethius, who, accord- 
ing to the practice of the age, in which he lived, 
urtited the Platonic and the Peripatetic Philofophies. 
But Arifletie himfelf taught the fame doctrine many 
centuries before. 


Ei δὴ τὸ μὲν ἄπειρον, 4 ἄπειρον, ἄγνωγον, τὸ μὲν 
κατὰ τὸ ληθ» ἢ μίγεθθ» ἄπειρον, ἄγνωργον τοοσόν 
τι" τὸ δὲ κατ᾽ εἰδῶν» ὥπειρον, ἄγνωγον τοοιόν τι" τῶν 
δ᾽ ἀρχῶν ἀπείρων ἐσὼν x κατὰ WANIG "γ9 κατ᾽ dd, 
ἀδύνατον εἰδέναι ta ἐκ τέτων. ὅτω γὰρ sidivas τὸ σύνθε- 
τον ὑπολαμξαάνομεν, ὅταν εἰδῶμεν EX τίνων x τόσων 
ésix, Με. Phyf.\.i. p. . Edit. Sylb. If therefore | 
INFINITE, ¢onfidered as infinite, be UNKNOWABLE, 
then that which is infinite in Multitude or Magnitude is 
unknowable as to QUANTITY, and that which is infie 
nite in Form is unknowable as to Quatiry. But the 
Principles being infinite both in Multitude and in Qua- 
Lity, ’tis impoffible to know the Beings derived out of them. 
For then’ tis we conceive that WE KNOW ANY BEING 
COMPOSITE, when we know out of WHAT Things, 
end HOw MANY Things it is compounded. 


C 3 As 
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Ai 25:2 czaa karciy be tupocied, “tis 


jer ti: seaicoa that Leocic, which is 
ΣΟΣῚΣ c22g THe Orcas {5 ’, or Ix- 


aveciteny of the Sccenczs, for its 
4 e 
Pegs Emcicvment £9 recace ]» TELLING § 


ee 2 - 


a @ 
| rd o ° - 
ad this as does ἐν ¢ fahr bing certain de- 


ίπ ARRANGEMENTS, or CLASSES, to 


(bh) πε δια he'd Logic to be a Part of Philofo- 
ζ΄ νυ; ::.5. Perse atetzes beid it no more than an Or- 
O48, οὐ Tvereusest ; P crs held it to be both, as 
we. 2 Pert as an Orvan. His Reafezxing, according 
(40 Armin ss was, as fcliows. αξαπερ 1746 rei ὁ 
Ζίςτς Os. τὲς, ¢ μὲν PET EL? ὁ δι μετρέμεν»», Ὁ ὃ 
μι» μετρῶν Ἰςγανόγ iss τῆς μετρήσεως, ὃ δὲ μετρέμε- 
ὙΦ μι: τὰ CAB ὑγ;ε᾽ ὡςαύτως % ἡ Λοίιχὰ ἄνευ 
μὲν τῷ, τεαγμάτων BIA, Ceyards iss τῆς Φιλοσοϑιας, 
σι μϑιξαζιμῆη δὲ τοῖς σράγμασι, μέρ» iss τῆς Φι- 
)υσοζίας. As the Quart, fays he, is twofocd, one that 
ψιλῇ meafures, the other tt wich is meafured ; and as 
shat, which meafures, is the Organ of Adenfuration; 
slat, which is meafured, the Part of fome whele or intire 
fiuid : in like Manner οἱ Logic, when taken apart frous 
things, 1s an Organ of P hiscfiphy ; when connected with 
them, 18 a Part of Philefoply. 


Thus Ammonius on the Categories, p. 8. where we 


may find alfo the reafonings both of the Steies and 
the Peripatetics, 


fome 
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fome of which αὐ Particulars may be re- 
jerred, however numerous, however di- 
verfified, the paft, the prefent, the fu- 
ture, all alike. 


Anp thus we return to Clafing and 


Arranging, the Procefs already fug- 
gefted to be the proper one. 


Ir remains to inquire, whether there 
are more Methods of Arrangement than 
one; and, if more, then, from among 
them, which method we ought to prefer. 


Bur this will be the Subjed = the 
following Chapter. 


Ca CHAP. 


-Ch. I. ’ 


24 


Ch. If. 
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C HA P. 1. 


#4 Method of Arrangement propofed—re- 
jected, and why—another Method proz 
pofed--adopted, and why—General Re-= 
marks—Plan of. the Whole. 


NE Method of Arrangement js as 
F follows. 


Tuer Multitude of: Ideas treafured up 
in the human Mind, and which, bear- 
ing reference to Things, are expreffed by 
Words, may be arranged and cjrcum-. 
{cribed under the following characters, 
They all denote either SussTance or 
ATTRIBUTE—and Subffance and Attri- 
bute may be each of them modified un- 
der the different characters of UNIvER- 
saL and PARTICULAR, as beft befits the 
Purpofes of Reafoning and Science. 
Fhus Man is an univerfal Subftance ; Alex~ 

| ander, 
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ander, a particular One: Valour, an uni- Ch IL. 
werfal Attribute; the Valour of Alexah- wv 
der, a particular One. | 


“AND hence there arifes a QUADRUPLE 
ARRANGEMENT OF TERMS; an Ar- 
rangement of them into SuBSTANCE 
UNIVERSAL, and SuBSTANCE PARTI- 
CULAR; into ATTRIBUTE UNIVERSAL, 
and ATTRIBUTE PARTICULAR, to fome 
one of which rour not only our Words 
and our Ids, but the innumerable 
Tribe of Indsu:duals may all of them be 
reduced (a). 


A LARGE 


(2) This method may be found in the beginning 
of Ariftotle’s Predicaments, before he comes to the ac- 
tual enumeration of the Predicaments themfelves. 


See Ariftat. Pradic. p. 23. Edit. Syib. Tv dvlav τὰ 


μὲν xa’ UITOMEM AEE κ΄ Te As 

The Stagirite, in giving this quadruple Arrangement, 
explains himfelf not by Names, but by Défcriptions. 
Subjtance univer fal he defcribes, as follows——xaf’ 
ὑποκειμένν τινὸς AEYET ety ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ δ᾽ ἐδενί ἐς»-- 
fittribute particular, ἦν ὑποκειμένῳ μὲν ists καθ᾿ ὑπο- 


Χε "μένε 
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A LARGE Reduction this, yet a Reo 


-—w—" duction which may poffibly lead us into 


another Extreme, by rendering that 
Multitude, which we would confine, tgo 
limited, too abridged. Suppofe, therefore, 
we were to inquire whether this Reduc- 
tion might not be enlarged, and a {e- 
cond and more perfec? Method than the 
Jaft be eftablithed. 


Tue World, as we fee, as filled with: 


‘various SuBsTANCES. Each of ‘thefe 


poffeffes it’s proper Attributes, and is at 
the fame time encompaffed with certain 


κειμένν δὲ ἐδενὸς Alyeras—~ Attribute general, καθ᾽ ὑπὸ - 
χειμένα τὲ λέγεται, "Ὁ ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ iciv-—Sub/tances 
particular, ἔτε ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ ἐςὶν, Bre καθ᾿ ὑποκειμένῳ 
τινὸς λίγεται. 


Thofe, who would fee an explanation of thofe fe- 
veral Defcriptions, and why <Ariffotle prefers them to 
their peculiar Names, may confult his Greek Com- 
mentator, Ammonius, and his Latin one, Boethius, 
who are both of them copious and accurate upon the 
fubjeét. 
Circum- 
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Circumftantials.: Not to fpeak of intelli- Ch. IT. 
gible Subftances (which belong rather to “~~ 
Metaphyfics), natural Subftances appear 
all to be extended; nor that fimply, but 
under a certain exfernal Figure, and m- 
fernal Organization. A Lton and an 
Oak agree, as they are both extended; 
yet have they each a Figure, and Orga- 
nization pecuhar. A ving Lion and a 
brazen Lion may have the fame external — 
Figure, but within there is a wide D3f- 
ference from the poffefion of Organization 
on one fide, and the want of it on the 
other. If then we call the Attribute of 
Extenfion QuanTiTy, that of Figure 
| and Organization QUALITY, we may fet 
down thefe two (I mean Quantity and 
Quality) as the two great effential Attri- 
butes belonging to every Subftance, whe- 
ther natural or artificial. 


Acain, every Subfance, whether na- 
tural or artificial, either from Wii/ or. 
ftom Appetite, or, where thefe are want- 


Ing, 
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Ch. II. ing, from fuch /ower Caufes as it’s Fi~ 
gure or mere Quantity, has (in an en- 
larged ufe of the Words) a Power fto- 
act. Thus ’tis through Will, that Men 
ftudy ; through Appetite, that Brutes eat ; 
through its Figure, that the Clock goes 5 
and through its Quantity, that the Stone 
defcends. Nor are they only thus capa- 
ble of aéfing, but alfo of bemg alted 
upon, and that too each of them, accord- 
ing to its refpective Character. The 
Mind is a&ted upon by Truth, the Ap- 
petite by Péeafure, the Clock ὃν a Spring, 
and the Stone by Gravitation. Thus 
then, befides Quantity and Quality, we 
have found two other Attributes, com- 
mon to all Sudfances, and thefe are Ac- 
TION and PAssion. 


ΑΘΑΙ͂Ν, it often happens when Sub- 
ftances are not prefent to us, that we are 
defirous to know, when and where they 
exifted.: When, we afk, lived Homer ὃ 
Where, we afk, ftood the antient Mem- 
| phis ? 
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phis ?—In the anfwer to thefe Queftions Ch. 1]. 


“we learn the ime and Place, which cir- 
cumfcribed the exiftence of thefe Beings. 
Now as all fenfible Subftances are cir- 
cumfcribed after thefe manners, hence 
we may confider the WueEn, and the 
Where, as two Circumftantials, that in- 
feparably attend them. And thus have 
‘we added two more Attributes to the 
number already eftablifhed. 


FARTHER ftill, in contemplating where 
things exift, we are often led to confider 


their Pofition, and that more efpecially ἡ 


in ποίησ Subftances poffefling the Power 
of Self-Motion. There is a manifeft 
difference between rechning and fitting; 
between fitting and flanding ; and there 
are other Circumftances of Poftion, which 
extend to all Subftances whatever. And 
thus moft.PosrTion or SITUATION be 
fubjoined as another different Attri- 
bute, 


ADD 


--, ὦ 
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_ App -to this, when Sadfances are fax 
perinduced upon Subfances, we confider 
them under the charaGer of Cloathing gr 


Hasitr. Thus in the ftri@ fenfe of the 


word, the Glove, covering our hand, 
the Shoe our foot, the Coat our Body, 
are fo many Species of Habit. By a 
more difiant Analogy the Corn may be 
{aid to cloath the fields, the Woods to 
cloath the Mountains ; and by an Ana- 
logy ftill more remote than that, the 
Sciences and Virtues to be Habits, that 
cleath the Mind. 


Last of all, in the variety of co-exi/- 
ing Subftances and Attributes, there are 
many whofe very Exiftence infers the Ex- 
iftence of fome other. Thus.in Subftances, 
the Exiftence of Son infers that of Fa- 
ther; of Servant, that of Maffer: in 
Quantity, the Exiftence of greater in- 
fers that of c/s; in Poftion, above infers 
below ; and in the time When, fubfequent 

has 
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has a neceflary refpect to prior. *Tis Ch. H. 


when we view things in thefe mutual] De- 
pendencies, in thefe reciprocal Inferences, 
that we difcover another Attribute, the 
Attribute of RELATION. 


Anp thus inftead of confining our- 
felves to the fimple Divifion of Sus- 
STANCE and ATTRIBUTE, we have di- 
vided ATTRIBUTE itfelf into NINE di- 
fiinct forts; fome of which we have 
confidered as effential, others as circum- 
flantial, and thus made upon the whole 
(by fetting Subftance at their Head) TEN 
COMPREHENSIVE AND UNIVERSAL GeE- 
NERA, €alled, with reference to their Greek 
name, CATEGORICS; with reference to 
their Latin name, PREDICAMENTS; and 
ftyled in the Title of this Work, Puito- 
SOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS (4). When 
| enume- 


(Ὁ) The Antients gave to thefe ARRANGEMENTS 
different Names, and made alfo the Number of them 
different. Some, as Archytas, called them καθόλν͵ 

Aclory 


a med 
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Ch. Il. enumerated (c), their feveral Names aré 
“π΄ in order, as they follow: SuBsTANCE, 


Qua 


Aclosy univerfal Denominations ; others, a8 Quintiliang 
Elementa, Elements; others, as Ariftotle, ογήματα: 
xarnyopiats Figures, or Fornis of Preditation; κατη- 
γορίαιγ Predicaments ; γένη yomibrara, the moft ge- 
neral or comprebenfive Genera, τὰ wpura γένη, the pri- 
mary Genera. They differed alfo as to their Number. 
Some made them two, Subjef¥ and Accident, or (which 
is the fame) Subffance and Attribute; others made 
them three, dividing Accidents into the inherent arid 
circumflaniial ; ; the Stoics held them to be furs ὑπὺ- 
κείμενα» Wee, ὼς ἔχοντα, Ὁ τρός Tt wise ἔχοντα, 
Subjects, things diftinguifhed by Qualities, diflinguifbed by 
being peculiarly ctrcumflanced within themfelves, diftin- 
guifbed by being fo with reference to fomething elfe; Plate 
faid they werc five, ἐσίαγ ταντότης, ἑτερότης, κίνησις 
xy saris, Subflance, Identity, Diverfity, Motion, Refi; 
others made feven; laftly, the Pythagoreans and Peri- 
patetics, maintained the Number ufually adopted, thar 
is to fay, thofe' ten, which make the Subject of this 
- Treatile. 


See Arifot. Pradic. p. 24, et Metaplyf. Ὁ. 79, 100, 
104, &e. Edit. Sylburg. Quintil. ὁ iii. c. 6. Ammon. 
in Predicam. p. 16,17, &c. Edit. Venet. 8vo. 1545. 
Simplic. in Pradicam. p. 16. V. Edit. Bafl. Fol. 
1551. 

As Words, by fignifying Things, through the Me- 
dium of our Jdeas, are effential to Logic, and are the 

Mate- 
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QUALITY, QuanTiTY, RecatTion, Ac- Ch. I. 
TION, Passion, WHEN, Waerze, Post- “τ 
TION, and HasBir. 


_Aseach of thefe ten Predicaments hag 
it’s fubordinate diftinétions, the Bafis of 
our Knowlege will be now fo amply 
widened, that we fhall find Space fuffi- 
cient, on which to build, be our Plan 
diverfiied, and extenfive, as it may. 


We cannot conclude this Chapter 
without obferving, that the doctrine of 
thefe Carecorizs, thefe Prepica- 
MENTS, thefe Primary .GENERA, or 


Materials of every Propofition, the prefent Work may 
be called Logical. But as the Speculations extend to 
Phyfics, to Ethics, and even to the Fir/? Philofophy, 
they become for that reafon fomething more than Logi- 
gal, and have been called, with a view to this their 
comprebenfrve Character, not Logical, but Pyitoso- 
PHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


(2) Twv xara μηδεμίαν συμπλοκὴν λεϊομιένων, Lean 
Fey ὅτοι ὁσίαν σημαίνει, ἢ τοοσὸν, ἢ ποιὸν, 4 Ὡρός τι, ἥ 
we, ἢ ποτὶ, ἢ κεῖσθαι, ἣ ἔχειν, ἢ ποοιεῖν, A WHEW. 
Arifiet. Pred. p.24. Edit. Sylb. The paflage needs 
no other tranflation, than what appears in the Text. 


D | PHILo- 
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Ch. If. PutLosopnican ARRANGEMEWTS, is 2 

“~~~ valuable, 2 copious, and a {ublime The- 
ory; a Theory, which, when well under- 
ftood, leads by Analogy from things /en- 
file to things inteligible; from Efe? to 
Cause; from that which is paffve, an- 
intelligent, and fubordinate, to thet which 
is active, intelligent, and fupreme; a The« 
ory, which prepares us not only to ftady 
every thing εὐ with advantage, but 
makes us knowing withal in one refpect, 
where particuler ftudies are fure to fail; 
knowing in the relative value of things, 
when compared one to another ; and mo- 
deft, of courfe, in the eftimate of our 
own accomplifhments *. 


Tus is in fact the xecefary confe- 
quence of being fhewn ‘te what Portion 
of Being every Art or Science belongs; and 
how dimsted that Portion, when compared 
to what remains. ‘The want of this ge- 


* See the laft Chapter of this Treatife, p. 462, 463. 
neral 
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heral knowlege leads to an effet the Ch. II. 
very revetfe; fo that men, who poflefs “~~ 
it not, though profoundly knowing in a 
jingle Art or a fingle Science, are too of- 
ten carried by fuch partial Knowlege to 
a blameable Arrogance, as if the ref of 
mankind were bufied in purfuits of no 
value, and fthemfelves the monopolizers of 


Wifdom and of Truth—But this by the 
way. : 


Tue diftiné difcuffion of each one of 
thefe Categories, Predicaments, Arrange- 
ments, ot Genera, will become the bufi- 
nefs of the following Chapters; which 
difcuffion, joined to what has been a/- 
ready premifed, as well as to fuch future 
inquiries, as fhall naturally arife in con- 
fequence, will include all we have to of- 
fer upon this interefting fubject (d). 

As 


(a) The Greek Logicians divided their fpecula- 
tions on this fubject into three τμήματα, or Sec- 
tions, ealling the firft Se&tion, τὸ wee τῶν κατηγοριῶν; 

2 the 
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As for Propositions, which have 
for their materials the imple Terms, here 
enumerated ; and for Sy_tLocisMs, which 
have for their materials the feveral Spe- 


_cies of Propofitions ; both thefe naturally 


make fubfequent and dsftiné? Parts of Lo- 
Gic, and muft therefore be configned to 
fome future Speculation. 


Ir we go back farther, and recur to 
Theorems of Science, or to Sciences them- 


the fecond, τὸ περὶ αὐτῶν κατηγοριῶν ; the third, τὸ 
μετὰ τὰς καϊηγορίας. Ammon. in Preedic. Ὁ. 146. 


The Latins, adhering to the fame Divifion, coined 
new names, Anti-predicamenta, or Pre-predicamenta ; 
Pradicamenta ; and Poft-predicamenta. Sanderfon, p. 
22,51, 55- Edit. Oxon. 1672. . 


In the prefent Work, the firft Se€tion begins from 
Chapter the firft; the fecond Se€tion, from Chapter 
the third; the third Se€tion, from Chapter the fif- 
teenth. Of thefe Se€tions, the fecond (which dif- 
cuffes the Predicaments, or Philofophical Arrange- 
ments) makes the rea/ and effentia! part of the Specu- 
lation : the firft and third Se€tions are only /ubjervient 
to it; the firft to prepare, the third to explain. 


felves, 
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felves, thefe will be found mot properly Ch. Il. 
Parts of Logic, but works of a different “τ 
and higher character ; works, where Lo- 

gic ferves the Philofopher for an Infru- 

ment or Organ, as the Chizzel ferves the 
Statuary, the Pencil ferves the Painter. 


AT prefent we are to proceed to the 
Speculation concerning SuBsT ANCE. 


D3; °+£,.;CHAP. 
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CHA PP. IU. 


Concerning SuBS¥ ANCE natural—how con 


tinued, or carried on—Principles of this 
Continuation, two—increafed fo three 
—reduced again to two—thefe laf two, 
Form and a Subject, or rather Farm and 
Matter. ὌΝ 


O explain how natural δύ ΒΒΤΑΝΟΕΒ 
originally began, is a tafk too ar- 
duous for unaffifted Philofophy. But ta 
inquire after what manner, when once 


. begun, they have been continued, is ἃ 


work better fuited to Human abilities ; 
hecaufe to a portion of this Continuity | 
we are perfonally prefent, nay within it 
we ourfelves are all included, as fo many 
parts. | 


Now as to the manner, in which 
fubfifts the Continuity of natural Sab- 
; | ftances, 
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fiances,.and as to the Caufes (4) by Ch. III. 
which that Continuity is maintained ; ~~ 
there is no one, it is. probable, who ima- 
gines every Birth, every recent Producs 
tion, that daily happens in the Univerfe, 
to. be an abfolutely frefh Creation ; a 
realizing of Non-entity ; an Evacation 
(if it may be fo defcribed) of fomething 


(a) The Doétrine of Caufes, and their different 
Species, is treated at large in the firft volume of thefe 
Mifcellanies, through the whole Treatife upon Art, 
and in the Notes fubjoined to the fame, particularly 


page 280. ° 


The Author defires to inform his Readers, that in 
the fubfequent difquifitions he hath not confined him- 
felf merely to Logic, but has interfperfed many Spe- 
culations of different kinds ; a€ting in this view differ- 
ently from the Model fet him by the Stagirite. The 
Stagirite left no Part of Philofophy unexplored, and 
of courfe had feparate and diftin Treatifes for 
- Logic, Phyfics, and the many other Branches of Sci- 
ence, as well the practical, as the fpecnlative. Not 
fo the Author of this Treatife: he by no means pre- 
tends to emulate the comprehenfive variety of that 
{ublime and acute Genius, whofe writings made him 
for more than two thoufand years the admiration of 
Grecians, Romans, Arabians Jews, and Chriftians. 
Such efteem could not have been the effe& either of 
Fafhion, er of Chance. 


D 4 out 
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Ch.TII. out of nothing.—What then is it 2 

tem Tis a Change or Mutation out of Some+ 
thing, which was defore. It appears, 
therefore, that to inquire how natural 
Subftances are continued, is to inquire 
what are the Principles of Mutation or 
Change. | 


First, then, let us obferve, what isin 
fact moft obvious, that there can be no 
Mutation or Change, were every thing 
to remain precifely one and the fame ; 
hot and cold, precifely as they are, one 
hot, the other cold; fo likewife crooked 
and ftrait; black and white, &c, On 
the contrary, Mutation or Change is 
from one thing intaq another (4), from 


(Ὁ) Thus Ariflotle—Tlaoa μεταβδολή iss ὅς τιν» 
sis τι. Ἡς then fubjoins the Etymology of the word 
paraGoan, to confirm his dottrine—dnaot yap "6 
τἤνομα. MET’ 'AAAO yae tH, » τὸ μὲν τρότερου 
δηλοῖ, τὸ δ᾽ ὕξερον. Even the Name ({ays he) /bews 
it; for °tis SOMETHING AFTER SOMETHING ELSE ; 
and one of thefe things denotes prior, the other denotes fub- 
Jequent.  Piyfie. lib. v. c. 1. Ῥ. 95. Edit. Sylb. 


hot - 


4 
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hot into cold, or from cold into hot; Ch. Tl, 
from ftrait into crooked, or from crooked “we” 
into ftrait ; and fo in other inftances. It 

follows hence, that the Principles of Mu- 

tation or Change are neceflarily Two ; 

one, a Principle, our or which; the 

other, a Principle 1nTo which. 


AcaIin, thefe two Principles are not 
merely cafual and temerarious (c). Hot 
changes not into Crooked, but into 
Cold; Crooked not into Cold, but into 
Strait; White not into Moift, but into 


(c) Thus the fame Author— Απάντων τῶν ὄντων ἐς 
dv ὅτε ποιεῖν τίφυκεν, ὅτε wage τὸ τνχὸν ὑπὸ Te 
τυχόντες, ὑδὲ γίγνδαι ὁτιῶν ἐξ ὁτουῶν ἀλλὰ λεῦ- 
xov μὲν γίγνεαι ἐξ ὦ λεύκε, x τότε ἐκ ἐκ παντὸς, 
ἄλλ᾽ ἐκ μέλαν» ἢ τῶν μεταξὺ, νὐ μυσικὸν x. τ΄ A. 
Univerfally with regard to all Beings whatever, no one 
Being is formed by Nature either to act upon any other indif- 
ferently, or to be a€ted upon indifferently ; nor is any thing 
produced or generated [indifcriminately) out of any thing 
—but white is generated or produced out of fomething Not 
subite ; and this, not every thing that may be fo called, but 
esther out of Black, or fome of the intermediate Colours. 
The fame holds as to the production of what is Mufical, 
fic. Arift. Phyfvl. isc. 5. p. 14. Edit. Sylb. 


Black ; 
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Ch. 00. Black ; Moift not into Black, but into 

“ΠΣ Dry. The fame holds in other inftances 
more (4) complicated. The becoming a 
Statue is a Change from iudefinite Con- 
figuration into definite; the becoming a 
Palace, a Change from Difperfion into 
Combination, from Diforder into Order. 
Already the Principles, which we in- 
veftigate, have appeared to be Two; 
and now it further appears that they 
muft be ConTRARtzs (6) or ΟΡΡΟΞΙΤ ΕΒ. 


(4) Καὶ τὰ μὴ ἁπλᾶ τῶν ὄντων, ἀλλα σύνθετα, ᾿ 
κατὰ τὸν ἀὐτὸν ἔχει λόγον---τῦτε γὰρ οἰκία γίνεται ἐκ 
τὸ μὴ συϊκεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ διηρησθαι ταδὶ ὡδί" κῦ ὁ ἀν- 
δρίας x τῶν ἐογημαισμένων τι ἐξ ἀογημοσύνης, my 
ἕκαςον rare τὰ μὲν τάξις» τὰ δὲ σύνθεσίς τίς ἕξιν. 
Beings too, which are not fimple, but compofite, admit 
the fame reafoning—fer the Houfe is formed from certain 
Materials, which are not previoufly fo compounded [a8 to 
make a Houfe}, but which lie feparate; and the Statue, 
and every one of thofe things, which have Figure given 
them, are formed out of fomething, which wants that Fi- 
gure; and each Production has a different Name, fome~ 
times*tis ORDER, fometimes tis COMPOSITION. Arif? 
Phif. lic. §. pe 145 15s 

(e) See the fame Author in the fame Treatife, p. 


117 12, ὅς, See alfo the Quotation in the Text 
from 
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AUTHORITY i8 not wanting to coun- Ch. Tf. 
tenance this laft pofition. The Serip- i aad 
ture (f) tells us, that she Earth in the ᾿ 
beginning was without form, and void, 
and dagknefs was upon the face of the deep. 
After this it became enlightened, as welk 
as repleni/bed ; replenifhed with various 
' Forms both Vegetable and Animal ; en- 
Aghtened by the fublime Command of, 
LET THERE BE LIGHT, AND THERE 
was Licut. Inthe whole of this Pro- 
grefs we may remark CoNTRARIETY ; 
Formlefs oppofed ta Form; Void to Re- 
plent/bed 3 and Darkneft to Light. 


Amonce the ancient Philofophers, fome 
held the Principles of things to be hot 
and cold; others, to. be moift and. dry; 
others, to be denfe and rare ; others, in a 


from Scripture, which immediately follows, as well 
a8 the fubfequent Notes. | 


(7) Genefis, chap. i. 
more 
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Ch.II. more abftracted way, to be Excefs and 

www Defeé& ; Even and Odd; Friendthip and 
Strife. Among the moderns, we know 
the ftrefs laid on Action and Re-aétion ; 
Attraction and Repulfion ; Expanfion 
and Condenfation ; Centripetal and Cen- 
trifugal : to which may be added thofe 
two Principles held by many Ancients 
as well as Moderns, the Principles of 
Atoms and a Void (g), which two ftand 
oppofed nearly as Beimg and Non- 
being. 


We fhall fubjoin the following paffage 
from a Treatife of ancient date, becaufe 
in it the Force of Contraries is exem-~ 
plified with elegance. 


(zg) Demucritus, fays Ari rifletle, holds THE Soup 
and the Vor, τὸ σερεὸν % χε, to be PRINCIPLES, 
ὧν τὸ μὲν ὡς ὃν, τὸ δ᾽ ὡς ἐκ ὃν εἶναι Φησιγ of which be 
Jays the one is the fame as Brine, the other the fame as 
Non-BEING. See Arif. Phy. 1. i-c. 5. p.13. See 
alfo c. 4. p. r1. where the other Contraries are ex- 
plained at large. 


ss Some 
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‘¢ Some (fays an ancient Author) (4) Chb.UL 
** have wondered how the World, if it be - 
“© compofed, as it appears, out of CON- 

“© TRARY Principles (the Dry, the 
“* Moift, the Cold, and the Hot) has not 
<‘ for ages ago been ruined and deftroyed. 
“* As if indeed men fhould wonder how a 
“« City could fubfift, compofed (as it is) out 


(b) See the Treatife Περὶ κόσμυ —It is given to 
Arifiotie, and always makes a part of his Works; but 
although it be of genuine antiquity, and truly fub- 
lime, both in language and fentiment, yet fome 
have thought it of a later period, and not written in 
the clofe manner and ftyle of “νοι. A Tranfla- 
tion of it is extant, as old as by the Philofopher 
Apuleius, befides other Tranflations more modern. 
The Tract itfelf ftands the fifth in the volume of 
Arifiotle’s Phyfical Pieces, according to Sylburgiuss 
edition, and the paffage here tranflated may be 
found, cap. §. page 12. of that edition, beginning at 
the Words, Kai ros γέ τις ἐβαύμασε was wole εἰ ἐκ 
τῶν ἐναντίων x. τ᾿ Ae In Apuleius the words are, Et 
quibufdam mirum videri folet, quod, cum ex diver/is, 
&ec. Ρ. 721. Edit.in Ufum Delphini. Quarto. 

See Fabricius’s Bibhioth. Gree. 'T. ii. p. 127, where 
the learned Author,. with his ufual labour and accu- 
racy, has collected all the fentiments both of Antients 
and Moderns on this valuable work. 
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ἐς of contrary Tribes (I mean the Poof 
‘“¢ and the Opulent, the Young and the 
«© Aged, the Weak and the Strong, the 
‘© Good and the Bad), and be ignorant that 
ἐς this of all things is moft admirable in 
“* Political Concord ; 1 mean, that by ads 
*¢ mitting every Nature and every Fértune, 
"< it forms out of MANY dif/poftions ONE 
‘¢ difpoftion ; and out of Difimilar ones, a 
‘* Similar. Perhaps alfo Nature herfelf 
° has an affection for ConTRARIES, and 


“4 choofes out of thefe to form the Confo- 


‘* nant, and not out of things fimilar ; fe 
“* that in the fame manner as fhe affoctated 
** the Male to the Female, and not each to 
“at's own Sex, did fhe efablifh through 
“: Contraries, and not Similars, the jirf 
‘* and original Concord. ART 00, 1n imi- 
‘* tation of Nature, appears to do the fame. 
‘“* Thus Painting, by blending the Natures 
** of things white and black, pale and red, 
** produces Reprefentations confonant te 
‘* their originals. Thus Mufic, by mixing 
‘* together Sounds that are fharp and flat, 

‘¢ that 
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"4 that are Jong and fhort, out of different ΟἿ ΤΠ, 
“4 voices produces one Harmony. Thus ew? 
“‘ Grammar, by forming a mixture out of 

“« Vowels and Mutes, through thefe hath 

** eftablifbed the whole of it's Art. And 

“© this is what appears to have been the 

“4 meaning of that obfcure Philofopher He- 

“4 raclitus. You are, fays he, to connect the 

«s Perfect and the Imperfect, the Agree 

“4 ing and the Difagreeing, the Confonant 

*< and the Diffonant ; and OUT OF ALL 

“4 THINGS, ONE; AND OUT OF ONE, 

‘© ALL THINGS.” 


Txus far this ingenious Author, with 
regard to whofe doctrine, as well as that 
of the many others already mentioned, 
we cannot but remark, that whatever 
may have caufed fuch an Unanimity of 
opinion, whether it were that men 
adopted it from one another by a fort of 
Tradition, or were infenfibly led to it 
by the latent force of Truth; a// Philo- 
fophers, of a// ages, appear to have fa- 

᾿ς voured 
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Ch.IL voured ConTRARIETY, and given theif 
-.- fanétion to the Hypothefis, that Prin- 
CIPLES ARE CONTRARIES (#)< 


Bur farther ftill— Tis wmpofidle for 
Contrartetses to cosexift, inthe fame place; 
at the fame infant. ’Tis impoffible, for 
example, that in the fame place and in- 

᾿ ftant fhould co-exift Cold and Hot ; 
Crooked and Strait ; Difperfion and Com- 
bination ; Diforder and Order. As there- 
fore the Principles of Change are Con- 
traries, and Contraries cannot co-exsfi,; it 
follows that one Principle muft necefla< 
rily depart, as the other accedes. Thus 
in the Mutation out of Diforder into 
Order, when the Principle InTO WHICH; 


(1) Tlavres yee τὰ routs ο tag ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν κὰ“ 
λυμένας ἀρχάς» καϊπερ ἄνευ rays τιθέντες, ὅμως τά- 
γαντία λέγυσιν, ὥσπερ ὑπ᾿ αὐτῆς τῆς ἀληθείας ἀναϊκα- 
σθέϊες. Fer Aur Philofophers hold the Elements and 
thofe other Caufes, which they call PRincIPLes (though 
they fuppofe them without giving a reafon) to be Con- 
TRARIES, compelled as it were to do fo by Fruth itfelf. 
Arifiot. Phyf. 1.1, % 5 pe 15. 

that 
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that is Order, accedes, the Principle out 
OF wHICcH, that is Difarder, departs. 
The fame happens in all other inftances. 


A question then arifes. If one of 
them neceflarily depart, as foon as the 
other accedes, how can Nature pof- 
fibly maintain the Continutty of her Pro- 
duGions ἡ To depart, is to be no more, 
a fort of Annihilation, or Death ; to ac- 
cede, is to pafs into Being, a fort of Pro- 
duction or Birth. They cannot co-exitt, 
becaufe they are abfolutely incompa- 
tible (4); fo that upon this Hypothefis 


there 


(ἐ) Τὸ μὴ ποιεῖν δύο μόνον, ἔχει τινα λόγον" ὦπο- 
erase γὰρ ἂν τις, πῶς ἡ πυκνότης τὴν μανότηϊχ τοι- 
εἶν πέφυκεν, ἢ αὐτὴ τὴν τουχνότηϊα᾽ ὁμοίως δὲ κἡ ἄλλη 
ὁποιανῶν ἐνανότης,. That we fbould not make Two 
PRINCIPLES only, has fome appearance of reafon: for a 
man may well doubt, hiw Denfity foould be formed by 
nature to make Rarity, or this-laft, Denfity; and foin 
like manner with refpec? to any other Contrariety what- 
ever. Arifi. Phyf. 1. 1. ς. 6. p. 16. 

Simplicius well obferves—to μὲν yar wossy εἰς ὑπο- 
μμένον τι ποιεῖ" τὸ δὲ Evaulioy By ὑπομένει τὸ ἐναντίρν 


—That 
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there can be no Continuity at all, but 
every new Production muft be a realizing 
of Non-entity, a frefh and genuine. Evo- 
cation of fomething out of nothing. 


Ir this in the Continuity of Beings ap- 
pear a difficulty, let us try, whether we 
can remove it by any aid not yet fug- 
gefted. Crooked, we are told, is changed 
into Strait, ὦ Contrary into a Contrary ; 
one of which neceflarily departs, and 
the other accedes. We admit it.—But is 


there not Something, which during the. 


Change, either departs nor aceedes ὃ 
Something which REMAINS, and is alk 
along {till ΟΝῈ and the same (J). 


THE 


saa set 


—Tihat, which adits, aéts upon fomething which remains ἡ 


but ConTRARY DOES NOT REMAIN and wait for 
Contrary. Simpl. in Pred. p. 43. B. Edit. Βα. 


1551. 


(1) Kai rare ὀρθῶς λέγει Διογένης, ὅτε εἰ μὴ ἦν ἐξ 
εν φὠ 7 > ἉἍ φ ‘ ~ ‘ , εν 9 ‘ 
SYOS BAVA, BX AV YY TO WOE 9 Wagey vr awdAAn-~ 
λων" οἷον τὸ ϑερμὸν ψύχεσθαι» m Tero ϑερμαίνεσθαν 

2 παλιν" 
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Tue Stick, for example, changes from 
Crooked into Strait; and if there was 
not a Stick, or fomething analogous, nd 


Waar’ 8 γὰρ ἡ ϑερμότης μδαξάλλει % ἡ ψυχρότης 
εἰς ἀλλήλα, ἀλλὰ δῆλον; ὅτι τὸ ὑποκείμενον. ase ἐν 
vis τὸ τοοιεῖν isl My τὸ πάσχειν, ἀνάγκη τότων μίαν εἷς 
ναι τὴν ὑπομειμίνην Duciv.—And this is rightly faid by 
Diogenes, thdt sf all things were not out of One thing, 
it would not be poffible for them to adi, or be adied upon 
by one another 5 for example, that, what is hot, foould 


ét 
Ch. Hh 
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become cold; or reciprocally, that this fhould become hot 5 


for tis not the Heat or the Coldnefs, which change into oné 
another, but ’tis that evidently changes, which is the SuB- 
ject of thefe Affcctions: whence it follows that in thofé 
things, where there is ating; and being adted upon, "tis 
neceffary there fhould belong to them fore ONe Natures 
their common Suspyect. “γι. de Gener. et Cor. 
lib. ἢ ο. 6. p. 20. Edit. Syl. 


Ariflotle, who gives this quotation, wefl remarks; 
that it was too much to affirm this of a/f things, but 
that it fhould be confined to fuch things only as reci= 
procally a&fy and are atled upon; and {fo in his Coms 
mefit we may perceive he reftrains them. 


See more of this ΟΝ Being, the common Subjeit, 
or Subftrdtum, in the following Chapter. 


The Diogenes here mentioned was a contemporary 
of Anaxagoras, and lived many years before the Cynie 
éfthe fame name. See Diog. Laert, ix. 57- 


Ea. Such 
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Chil. fuch Change could be effeted. Yet is it 
ra a lefs a Stick for becoming Strait; or was 
| st more fo, when Crooked? Does it not 

remain (m), confidered as a Stick, pre-~ 


cifely, 


(m) Ὅτι δεῖ ἀεί τι ὑποικεῖσϑαι τὸ γινόμενον, 25 
Taro εἰ x, ἀριθμῷ ἐγὶν ἕν, ἀλλ᾽ εἴδει ye ἐχ ἕν" (τὸ 
γὰρ εἴδει λέγω, κὐ λόγῳ ταὐτόν.) καὶ Yar ταὐτὸν ἄν- 
θρώπῳ x, τῷ ἀμέσῳ εἶναι" χα τὸ μὲν ὑπομένει, τὸ δ᾽ 
ἐχ ὑπομένει" τὸ μὲν ὑποκείμενον ὑπομένει" (ὁ γὰρ ἂν- 
ϑρωπί» ὑπομένει) τὸ δὲ ἄμεσον ᾧχ᾽ ὑπομένει. "Tis nee 
ceffary that in every Produétion there foould be a δε δ) εξ 
for a Subftratum], and this, though One numerically, 
yet not One in Form (I mean, by one in Farm, the fame 
as One in Reafon, in Detail, or Definition). Thus tis not 
the fame thing to be a Man, and to be a Being Immuft- 
cal, or Void of mufical Art. (In the formation of a 
Mufician] the one remains, the other remains nots the 
Subjeét or Subfiratum remains (for Man remains); the 
being Immufical, or Void of mufical Art, remains not 
[for that is loft, as foon as he becomes an Artift.] 
Αγ. Phyfi\. i. ¢. 7. p. 18. Edit. Sylb. 


The Production, or Formation here fpoken of, means 

‘ the becoming a Mufician by the acquifition of .the 

mufical Art. The fame reafoning may be applied to 

any other Art or Science, which Man; as Maa, is 
capable of acquiring. 


° . ' « d 
Again, the fame Philofopher—Ere to μὲν ὑπομέ- 

ΙΝ 3» ὔ 2 4 7 . ΓΦ # 4 / 
γε.) τὸ δ᾽ évavhov By ὑπομένει" ἕξιν ἄρα τὶ τρίτον wae 


ea 
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cifely, in either cafe, one and the fame? Ch. III. 
As therefore the Stick is to Crooked and “~~ 
Strait, fo is the Bar of Iron to Hot and 

Cold; the Brafs of the Statue to Figure 

and Deformity ; the Stones of the Pa- 

lace to Order and Confufion ; and /ome- 

thing, analogous in other Changes, fo other 
Contraries, not.enumerated. 


Ir therefore we were right in what 
we afferted before, and are fo in what 
we affert now ; it fhould feem that THE 
PRINCIPLES OF CHANGE or MUTATION 
WERE THREE (2); ONE, that which de- 

parts; 


ga τὰ ἰναντία. Add to this (fays he) there is somE- 
THING [in produétions of all kinds] WHICH RE- 
MAINS 3 but the Contrary does not remain; there ἐς 
therefore fome THIRD thing over and above the Contra- 
ries. Metaph. A.p.196. Edit, Syd. 

If there. appear a difficulty in-the firft quotation of 
this note, concerning a Subject being One numerically, 
but not fo in Form, or Charaéter, fee Note on the 
word Privation, in the firft part of the following 
Chapter. 


, » ’ “Ὃ 
(n) Διόπερ, εἰ τις tov τε πρότερον ἀληϊη νομίσειεν 
φ ᾽ Δ ὦ Ξ ? ΩΝ > A * 4 
εἰναι λόγον» Hy TETOV’ ἀναγκαῖον, εἰ μέλλει διασώσειν 


E 4 auQo- 
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Ch, Tlf. parts’; ANOTHER, that which- accedes κα 


xg κατα ον 


and a THIRD, that which remains. Take 
an example or two from Man, [The 
healthful departs ; the morbid accedes ; 
the Body remajns. The morbid departs; 
the healthful accedes ; the Body remains. 
’Tis thus we change reciprocally as well 
to better, as to worfe, 


ἀμφοτέρας αὐτὰς, ὑποτιθέναι τι τρίτον---- "ΚΓ any one theres 
fore think the former Recfoning, and the prefent Reafone 
‘ing, to be each of them true; 'tis neceffary, in order to 
preferve both of them intire and unimpeached, to lay down 
and cfiablifo fome THIRD PRINCIPLE. 

He foon after adds—rto μὲν ὅν τρία Paves τὰ (οι- 
χία εἶναι, ἔκ τε τάτων My ἐκ τοιάτων ἄλλων ἐπισχο- 
φῶσι δόξειεν ἄν ἔχειν τινὰ λόγον. To fay therefore that 
the ELEMENTS (or Principles of Things] are THREE, 
gnay appear to have fome foundation to thofe, whe fpecu- 
late from thefe and other Reafonings of like fort- Arift. Ὁ 
Piyf. |. i. c. 6. p. 16,17. Edit. Sylb. 

And again more explicitly in his Metaphyfas— 
Τρία δὴ ra αἴτια, νῦἡ τρεῖς αἱ ἀρχαί" δύο μὲν ἡ ἕναν» 
τίωσῃς (ὃς τὸ μὴν λόγΘ᾽ x εἶδ. Ὁ". τὸ δὲ signers’) τὰ 
δὲ τρίτον ἡ ὕλη.---  ενεέξογε the Caufes of Things are 
THREE, aud the Principles are THREE ; two, the Con- 
TRARIETY (of which Contrariety one part is the DerFt- 
NITION and ForM ; the other part, the PRIVATION) 5 
and the third Principle, the MATTER. Metaph. A. pp» 
197: Haig. Sylb, | 1 
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Ir may be obferved of thefe three Ch. III. 
Principles, that swo of them, being WYy™~ 
Contraries, maintain a perpetual warfare: 


Haud bene conveniunt, nec in una fede 
morantur 


the fhird, like a neutral Power, pre- 
ferves an intercourfe with both, and 
fometimes aflociates with one, and 
fometimes with the other. It may 
be obferved alfo of the two fofile or 
contrary Principles, that one of them ap- 
pertains for the πιο part to the Setter 
Co-arrangement (0) of things, and one 

to 


(eo) Co-ARRANGEMENT.—So. I here ventured to 
tranflate the word Zusoiyia, OF Συροιχείανγ for it is 
written both ways in Ari/forle. See Metaph. 1. 1. c. 5. 
p. 13. 1. iii. c. 2. p. 52. Hast. Syd. 


The Pythagereans, obferving through the world 
a difference in things as to better and wor/e, and 
that this difference often led to a fort of Contra- 
riety or Oppofition, arranged them into two Cla/fes, 
a better Clafs and a worfe; and, placing the two 
Claffes by the fide of each other, called them 


eusesxiasy or Co-arrangements, In the better Clafs 
Ἐς they 
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Ch.III. to the dafer ; tothe detter appertains Fi- 
“τ΄ gure; to the dafer, Deformity; to the 
better, Order; to the dafer, Confufion ; 

to the etter, Health; to the defer, Dit 

eafe. Now if we call thofe of the bet- 

ter Tribe by the common name of F OR M, 

and thofe of the other Tribe by the 
common name of PRIvATION (2), dif- 
tinguifh+ 


‘they put Unity, Bound, Friendfhip, Good, &c.; in the 
other they put Multitude, Boundle/s, Strife, Evil, &c. 
Some of this {chool limited the Number, others left 
it indefinite, confidering all things as double, one a- 
gainf? another, according to the Language of Eccles 
faflicus, chap. xxxili. Vv. 14, 15. and chap. xiii. 
ν. 24. ) 


See (befides the quotations mentioned already) 
Ethic. Nicom. 1. i, c. 6. p. 15. Edit. Oxon. 17.16. 
and Eufiratss Com, in Ethic. Nic. p. 13. By 


(2) Tav ἐναντίων ἢ ἑτέρα curoxia, τέρησις---- 
The OTHER Co-ARRANGEMENT of Contraries ts Pri- 
VATION. Arifiot. Metaph. 1. 3. c. 2. p. 52. Edit. 
Sylb. 


By the word other, he means the dafer and fubor- 
dinate Clafs, to which Clafs he gives the common 
name of PraivaTion, as including all the Genera 
‘therein enumerated, Strife, Evil, ὅς. And hence ig 

is, 
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tinguifhing the neutral Principle withal Ch. III, 
by the name of SuByect, we fhall “~~ 
then find :the three Principles of Muta- 
tion, or Change, to be Form, Priva- 

TION, and a SUBJECT, 


Or thefe three, if we compare Form 
to PrivaTIon, we {hall find Form to — 
be definite and fimple ; PRivATION to be 
infinite and vague. Thus there are infi- 
nite ways of being difeafed, though but 
one of being healthy ; sfiaite ways of 
being vicious, though but one of “Ξε 
virtuous (4). 


SHOULD it be afked, how PRIVATION is 
ONE, having this 2η 116 and vague Charac- 
ter; we may an{wer, becaufe as Privation, 


is, that Privation is in this Treatife foon after called 
infinite and vague; for τὸ ΓΆπειρον, Infinite, made one 
in this bafer Arrangement. See Blemmide Epitom. 


Phyfic. p. 60. Philep. in Arift. Phyf. lib. is Jub fin. 


(4) ᾿Ἐσθλοὶ μὲν γὰρ ἀπλῶς, ποαϑοδαπὼς δὲ κακῳᾳί. 


Fheognis. 


it 
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Ch., it is nothing more than the fimple 4/ence 

.-.---- of that Form, to which itis oppofed. Thus 
to be difeafed (though the ways are 2π- 
finite) is nothing more than the Ad/ence 
of Health; to be vicious, (though the 
ways are infinite) nothing more than the 
Abfence of Virtue. 


Anp hence, perhaps, it may be pof- 
fible to rejeé# PRivaTion for a Principle, 
and fupply it’s place, when wanted, by 
st’s Oppofite, that is to fay Form ; not 
however by the fpecific Form then ac- 
tually fending to exiftence, but dy every 
other congenial Form, of which this Speci- 
fic Formis the Privation. Thus in the 
producing of the Sphere, it’s Privation 
may be found in the Prefence of the 
Pyramid, or of any Figure, defides the 
Sphere, whether regular or irregular, 
Thus in the producing of that Har- 
mony called the Diapa/fon, it's Priva- 
tion may be found in the Prefence of the 
Diapente, or of any other Tenfions, be- 

fides 
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fides thofe of the Oétave, be they confo- Ch. ΤΕ, 
nant or difanant. "Tis certain that by “"~—™~ 
{uch a reciprocal acceding and receding of 
all pofible Forms, by fuch an Adb/ence and 
Prefence (τ), by fuch a continued Revo- 

. lution 


(F) --Ἰκανὸν γὰρ tras τὸ ἕτερον τῶν ivavrion woi- 
εἶν τῇ ἀπεσίᾳ x ταρεσίᾳ τὴν μεταβολήν" --- One of 
the two Contraries (that is to fay Form) will be fuf- 
ficiently able, by it’s ABSENCE and it’s PRESENCE, to 
effec Mutation. Arifiet. Phyf. 1. 1. ς. 7. p. 20. Edt. 
Sylb. 


.On this paffage, Themifius thus comments.—Hav- 
ing inferted the words above quoted, he fubjoins— 
we τὸ EsdGy τὴν χώραν ἀποπληροῖ "Ὁ τῆς Στερήσεως" 
ἢ γὰρ Στέρησις καὶ Φύσις τις κα ΕἾΔ’ ἐξὶν, ἀλλ᾽ aren 
σία τὰ Εἶδες. So that the Form fupplies alfo the place 
of the PrivaTion ; for the PRIvATIoN is itfelf no 
particular Nature or Ferm, but rather THE ABSENCE 
OF THE Form [which is then pafling into exift- 
ence]. Themift. in Arif. Phyf. p. 21. B. Edit. Ald. 


Simplicius on this occafion explains himfelf as fol- 
Jows—# μέντοι ἠξίωσεν ἐν τοῖς φουχείοις ϑεῖναι τὴν 
Στέρησιν x, τὸ κατ᾽ αὐτὴν μὴ ὃν» διότι ἀπυσία μόνον 
ist τὸ τιφυκότῷ», ἐδὶν ἄλλο ἑαυτῇ συνεισάγεσα" ἡἦρ- 
χέσθη δὲ τῷ Fides μόνῳ x, αὐτὸς, τῇ τοαρυσίᾳ τῇ ἕαυ- 
σὰ » τῇ Grecia δυναμένῳ τὴν γένεσιν x τὴν Φθορᾶν 
βἐἰποδιδόνα! --οὐ οί οι has net deigned to place among the 

Elements 
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Ch.III. lution and periodical Succeffion, fuppof- 
πος Ing 4 proper 5υΒΊΕΟΥ withal to recetve 
and 


Elements [of Natural Productions] Praivation, and 
that Made of Non-being, which is confonant to it; be- 
caufe Privation is no more than the Abfence of the thing 
produced, introducing along with itfelf no other particular 
Attribute. He bimfelf alfo bas been’ fatisfied with the 
Foro alone, as being able by it's PRESENCE and 1t’s 
ABSENCE to effec? both Generation and Diffolution. Sim- 
plic. in Ariftet. Phyf. lib. 1. Ῥ. 54. Edit. Ald. Fol. 
1526. | 

Perhaps Simplicius alludes to what <Ariffotle fays in 
the following paflage.—H dé ye paoen x5 ἡ Φύσις δὲ- 
«ὼς λέγεται" w% γὰρ ἡ sions εἶδός τως ἐςΐν. 
Terms Form and ΝΑΤΟΚΕ havea double meaning: far 
in one Senfe even PRIVATION ts Form, Phy/iz. Ariftor. 
1, ii. c. I. 


Philoponus gives a pertinent inftance to explain, 

‘ how PrivaATION may be Form. He tells us— 
ἡ γὰρ AvdiG> ἁρμονία yiyvilas ἐκ τῆς ἀναρμοείας τῆς 
Audis’ ἀλλ᾽ ἡ ΛύδιΘ» ἀναρμορία δύναται εἶναι Φρύ- 
γι ἀρμονία, ἢ ἑτέρα τις" δύναται δὲ 2% ἁπλῶς ἄ- 
᾿ψαρμοςία εἶναι τῶν χορδὼν ὁπωσῶν ἐχυσῶν» % τῦτο 
ποικίλως ἄλλοϊς ἄλλως ἐπιτεταμένῳων μᾶλλον, ἢ ἄνει- 
μένων.---77.. Lydian Mode or Harmony is made out of 
Lydian Diffonance [that is, before the ftrings of a 
Lyre were tuned to that Mode, they were tuned 
after another manner, which manner he calls pro- 
perly, Lydian Diffonance]. Now Lydian Diffonance 
may 
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and give them up, we may conceive how Ch.IIE. 
Changes may be performed, and new “~~~ 
Subftances produced, though (as we have 

faid already). the Principle of Priva-— 

tion were to be withdrawn. No harm 
accrues to the Doétrine from a fuppofi- 

tion like this; only, if we admit it, we 

again reduce the PRINcIPLEs from THREE 

to two; not however the former two, 

thofe that exift in ConTRarizety, for 

now we adopt the more amicable ones, 

thofe of a Form and a 8usject (2), or 


(if 


may be the Phrygian Mode or Harmony, or it may be any 
other of the Modes [Doric, Ionic, &c.}; it may alfo be 
Simply the Diffonance of the Strings under any cafual 
tenfion, and that in various and different ways, either 
as they are more firetched, or more relaxed [that is, either 


fharper or flatter.] Philp. in Phyfic. 1. 1. p. 45. - 


This fhews that the Phrygian Mode in this exame 
ple, though clearly a Form of Harmony, is neverthe- 
lefs, when referred to the Lydian Mode, as much a 


Privation, as any cafual Tention of the Strings, totally 
void of all Concord. 


“(t) This is implied in the words—‘Ors γίγνεται 
ἅπαν ix τε τὶ ὑποκειμμένα »α τῆς μορῷης. That every 


thing 
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Ch.lt, (if we take Matter in it’s proper mean 
ye ing).thofe of Form and MaTrTer. 


"T1s in thefe we behold the Elements 
of thofe compofte Beings, NATURAL 
SussTances. The Difquifition makes 
it expedient to confider each of. the two 
apart, and this we fhall therefore do by 
beginning with MATTER. 


thing is made or produced out of a Supject and @ Fre 
GuRE. Arift. Phyf. 1.1. c. 7. pe 10. 


FIGURE, Mog¢%, means the fame with ΕἾΘ. 
Form; Ὑποκείμενον, SUBJECT, means the fame with 
“Yan, Marrer. See the Treatife juft quoted, par- 
ticularly towards the conclufion of the firft Book. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. IV. 


Concerning MATTER—An imperfecd De 
Seription of tt-—it’s Nature, and the Ne- 
ceffity of it’s exiftence, traced out and 
proved—jfrft by Abftrattion—then by 
Analogy—Illuftrations from Mythology. 


ATTER is that Elementary Con- 
fiituent in compofte Sudbftances, 
which appertains in-COMMON (a) to them 


all, without diftinguifhing them from one 
another. 


(a) If we compare the beginning of this Chapter 
with the beginning of the following, it will appear 
that, though MarrTer and Form are the ELe- 
MENTS, or inherent Parts of every compofste Subftance, 
yet they effentially differ, in as much as AZatter being 


COMMON, Form PECULIAR, Form gives every fuch 


Subftance it’s Character, while Matter gives tt none, 


Thus Pbiloponus—xar’ αὐτὸ γὰρ [τὸ ERG» fcil.} 


ὅς 


Ch.IV. | 
ery, 


χαρακτηρίς οὐἷαι τὰ wpaypala, κατὰ δὲ τὴν Ὕλην ἐ- 


δὲν ἀλλήλων διαφέρεσι.---- ΒΚ Form things are charat- 
γα, by MatTer they differ not one from another. 
Com. 
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ΟΝ. another.—But ’tis fitting to be more ex- 
—— plicit. 


Every thing generated ‘or made, whe- 
ther by Nature or Art, is generated οἵ 
made‘out of /omething elfe; and this /ome- 

. thing elfe is called it’s SuByecT or MaT- 
TER. Such is Iton to the Saw; fuch is 
Timber to the Boat. 


Now this Sudjeéf or Matter of athing, 
being neceffarily previous to that thing’s 
exiftence, is neceffarily different from it, 
and not the fame. Thus Iron, as Iron, 
7; not a Saw; and Timber, as Timber, 


Com. in Phyf. Arifi. p. 55. d.——And foon after 
—diars αὐτὸ xapaxrnpisixndy igs τῆς ἑκάςε ὑσίας᾽ ἢ 
γὰρ Ὕλη, κοινή. Τὶς [that is, the Form] ἐς cHa- 
RACTERISTIC of every Being’s Effence; for as to the 
MATTER, it is ComMON [and runs through all.] 


Ammonius {ays expreflly—n μὲν yao Ὕλη κοινωνίας 
isl αἰτία τοῖς πράγμασι, τὸ δὲ ἘΠ2Ὁ' διαφορᾶς. ---- 
MATTER with regard to things is the Caufe of their ge- 
neral COMMUNITY, Of COMMON NaATuRE; Form, 
the Caufe of their peculiar DIFFERENCE. Ammon. in 
Cat. p. 25. 8, 
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es not a Boat. Hence then one charae- Ch. IV, 


ter of every Subje# or Matter, that is, 
the Character of NeGaTion or Priva- 
TION. 


Atay, though the Subject or Matter 
of a thing be riot that thing, yet were it 
incapable of becoming fo, it could not 
be called it’s Subjett or Matter. Thus 
Iron is the Sudje or Matter of a Saw, 
becaufe, though not a Saw, it may till 
become a Saw. On the contrary, Tini- 
ber és ποῖ the Subje@& or Matter of a 
Saw, becaife jt not only (as Timber) is 
“ho Saw, but can never be made one, 
from it’s Wefy nature and properties: 
Hence then, befides Privation, another 
Character of every Subje or Matter, 
and that is the Charatter of APTITUDE 
or CAPACITY. 


Acatin, when due thing is the Subject 
or Matter of many things, it implies a 
Privation of them αὐ, and a Capacjty to 

F them 


ed 
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Ch.IV. them οὐ (δ). ‘Thus Tron, being the 
= ve” Subject or Matter of the Saw, the Axe, 


(Ὁ) Privarion and Capacity are effential to 
every ‘thing, which bears the name of MATTER ; 
and this is the meanizig of the following paflage— 
Ess da τὸ ὑποκείμιγον ἀριθμῷ μὲν ty, aides δὲ δύο---- 
The SuBJECT or MATTER is ONE numerically, but in 
charaéier it is Two, that is to fay, Two,.as it has 
ἃ Capacity to become a thing, and yet is under a- 
Privation, ull it actually become fo. Arifl. Phyfie. 1. i. 
p. 17. And foon after, he fays—fre poy yae τὸ ἂν- 
᾿θρώπῳ x) τῷ ὠὁμάφῳ εἶναι, να τῷ οἰογηματίξω x χαλκῷ. 
ὦ different thing to δὲ a.Man, and to be Vaid of the: 
mufial Art; ’tis a different thing to be Void of Figure, 
and to be Brafs.—As much as if he had:faid, that the 
Min, betore he became a-mufeal. Artif, had both a: 
Capacity for that character, and a-Privation of it; the 
Brafi a fimilar Capacity and Privation, before it was: 
caft into a Statue. 


Thus too Tbemiflius—Kai res λέγομεν τῆς ὕλης τὸ. 
εἶναι ἐν τῷ δυνάμει" ἡ δὲ δύναμις δηλονότι peta ςερή-- 
σεως" ede yee ἔτι δύναμες εἴη) μὴ σὺν αὐτῇ πάντως 1%: 
τῆς sepuoews νουμένης---- 772 fay the Effence of Marrer 
is in CAPacivy ; and Capacity 1: evidently can-- 
nected with PRIV-ATION ; fince it would no longer be Ca- 
pacity, could Privation in no fenfe be underfood, as 
exifting with it. Themift. in drift. Phyfic. Ρ. δι. Edit: 
Ald. 


See before, Note p. 52, and Note p. 71. 
and 
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tind the ‘Ghiffel, ‘implies Prévation atid 
‘Gapacity with refpe& to αὐ three. ~ 


AGAIN, we can change a Saw into a 
‘Chiffel, but not into a Boat; we can 
change a Boat into 4 Box, but not into 
‘a Saw. The reafon 15, there can be no 
Change or Mutation of one thing into 
another, where the two changing Beings 
do not ee the /ame Matter (c). 

' But 


ΠΣ ἢ 


(¢) This teafoning has reference to what the Aa- 
Cients.called Ὕλη τροσεχής, THE IMMEDIATE Ma'p- 
TBR, in oppofition το Ὕλη πρώτη, THE REMOTE OR 
PRIMARY MaTTer, of which niore will be faid im 
‘the courfe of this Speculation. 


'Tis of the intmediate Matter we ταῦ underftand 
the following Paffage—Evdinrras δὲ, μιᾶς vag ὕλης 
Boas, ἕτερα γίγνεσθαι did τὴν κινῆσαν aitian’ οἷον ἐκ 
Faw »κἡ κιδωτὸς x, κλινή᾽ ἐνίων δὲ ἑτέρα ἡ ὕλη ἐξ aval- 
ans, ἑτέρων ὅ ὄντων" οἷον Ὡρίων ἐκ ἂν ytioilo ἐκ ξύλυ, ἐδ᾽ 
ἐπὶ τῇ χινώση αἰτίᾳ ter0.—Tis poffible, that, the MAT- 
TER being one and the fame, different things by the Ef- 
ficient Caufe fhould be formed ont of it; as, fur example, 
that out of Wood fheuld be formed a Box and a Bed. 
But then with regard to fome things, which are different, 
the Matter is of neceffity different alfo. °Tis thus, for 

Ε 2 


example, 
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-Ch.[v, But even here, were the Boat to moulder 

~~~ and turn to Earth, and that Earth by 
natural procefs to metallize and become 
Iron, through fuch progreffion as this, 
we might fuppofe even the Boat to be- 
come a Saw. Hence therefore it is, that 
ALL CHANGE ἐς by immediate or mediate 
participation of THE SAME ΜΑΤΤΕΒ. 


Havinc advanced thus far, we mutt 
be careful to remember—firft, that every 
Susyecr or MATTER implies; as fuch, 
PrRivaATIoN and Capaciry—and next, - 
that a// CHANGE or Mutation of Beings 
into one another, is dy means of their 
participating the fame common Matter. 
This we have chofen to illuftrate from 
Works of Art, as falling more eafily un- 
det human cognizance and obfervation. 
’Tis however no lefs certain as to the 


example, that a Saw cannot be made out of Wood; nor is 
this a work in the power of the Efficient Caufe. Arift. 
Metaph. ἘΠ. κεῷ. ὃ. p. 138. Edit. Sylb. 


Pro- 
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Productions of Nature, though the fu-- 
perior Subtlety in thefe renders exam- 
pies more difficult. 


Tue Queftion then is, whether in the 
World which we inhabit, it be not ad- 
mitted from Experience, as well as from 
the Confeffion of 41] Philofophers, that 
Subftances of every kind, whether aa- 
tural or artificial, either immediately or 
mediately pafs one into another; that 
we fuppofe at prefent no Realizings of 
Non-entity, but that reciprocal Deaths, 
Diffolutions, and Digeftions, fupport by 
turns all Subftances out of each. other, 
fo that, as Hamlet fays, from the Idea of 
this rotation, 


Imperial Cafar, dead and turn'd to clay, 
May flop a hole, to keep the winds away. 


The Queftion in fhort is, whether in this 
World which we inhabit, there be not an 
F 3 unt- 
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Ομ ΙΝ. usziuerfal Mutation of ail. things into all (a). 
cmv If there be, then muft there be fome onE 
Pri- 


(4) The Peripatetics, according to the erroneous 
Aftronomy by them adopted, {uppofed the fixt Stars, 
the Planets, the Sun, and the Moon, to move all of 
them round the Earth, attached to different Spheres, 
which moved and carried them round, the Earth it- 
felf being immoveable, and placed in the Centre of 
the Wniverfe. This Motion, purely and Simply /- 
cal, was the only one they allowed to thefe Celeffial 
Bodies, which in Effence they held to be perfe€tly um- 
¢hangeable. Things on the furface of this Earth (fuch 
as Plants and Animals), and things between that fur; 
face and the Moon (fuch as Clouds, Meteors, Winds, 
Sc.) thefe they fuppofed obnoxious ta Adotions of a. 
more various and complicated charaGer ; Motions, which 
changed them in their Qualities and Quantities, and 
which even led to their Generation and Diffelution, to 
Life and to Death. Hence the whole Tribe of thefe 
mutable and perifhable Beings were called suBiu- 
NARY, becaufe the Region of their exiftence was be- 
zeath the Sphere of the Moon. "Twas here exifted thofe 
Elements, which, as Milton tells us, 


——— in quaternton run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 


And nourifh all things 


Par. Loft. 


?Twas here that “ri/fotle held—érs way ix παντὸς γί- 
'γέσθαι πέφυκεν that every thing was naturally formed to- 


grife 
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Primary Matter, common to all things; ChlV. 
I fay, fome one Primary Matter, ~~ 
and that COMMON To ALL THINGS, fince, - 
without fome fuch Matter, fuck Mutation — 
would be wholly impoffible. 


Bur if there be fome one Primary 
Matter, and that common to all things; 
this Matter muft imply, not (as particu- 
lar and fubordinate Matters do) a parti= 
cular Privation, and a particular Capa 
city, but, on the contrary, UNIVERSAL 

Pri- 


arife out of every thing. Lib, de Ortu et int. Ὁ. 39. 
Edit, Sylb. 


Ocellus Lucanus (from whom, and from Archytas, 
Yimaus, and the other Pythagoreans, both Plate and 
Ariflotle borrowed much of their Philofophy) ede- 
gantly calls this i imaginary Sphere of the Moon’s or- 
hit, ἰσθμὸς ἀϑανασίας >, γΡήσεως, the I/thmus of Im- 
mortality and Generation, that is, the Boundary, which 
lies between things immortal, and things εὐδία 


Gale's Opufc. Mytheg. p. 516. 


The Stotes went farther than this J/bmus.—They 
did not confine thefe Changes to a Part only of .the 
Univerte ; , they fuppofed them to pafs through the 

F 4 wholes 
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Ch.1V. PrivATIon, ond UNIVERSAL CAPA] 
——w— city (e). 


Ir the notion of fuch a Being appear 
ftrange and incomprehenftble, we may 
farther prove the mecefity of it’s exift- 
ence from the following confidesa- 
tions. 


whele; and to continue without ceafing, till all was 
at length loft in their "Exavpwoss, or general Conflagra- 

_ tien, after which came ὦ new World, and then 4 new 
Conflagration, and fo on periodically. Diog. Laert. vile 
1355 141) 14. 


(ε) Τὸ wearer ὑποκείμενον, δυνάμενον ἁπάσας dt- 
χισῆαι τὰς μορῷας, ἐν γερήσει μέν is ἀπασῶν--α 
The PRIMARY SUBJECT or Marrer, having a Ca- 
PACITY to admit all Forms, exifis in a PRIVATION f 
them all, Themift. in Arift. Phyf. p. at. 


Themiftius well diftinguifhes between two words, 
exprefling the fame Being, 1 mean ὑποχείμενον and ὕλη. 
The βγῇ he makes the Subjec? or Sub/tratum of Something 
ACTUALLY exifling ; the other, that Matter which has 
a Capacity of becoming many things, before it 
aéiually becomes any one of them. 


This is that Ong Being, mentioned by Diogenzs, 
ig words we have quoted in the preceding Chap- 
p- 51, in the Note. 


EITHER 
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Eritner there is no fuch general Ch.IV. 
Change, as here f{poken of, which is “~~ 
contrary to faé&, and would deftroy the 
Sympathy and Congeniality of things ; 
or if there be, there muft be a Matter 
of the charaGer ere eftablithed, be- 
caufe without it (as we have faid) fuch 
Change would be smpofible. 


App to this, however hard unsverfal 
Privation may appear, yet had the Pr1- 
mary Matter in it’s proper nature any 
one particular Attribute, fo as to prevent 
it’s Privation from being unlimited and 
univerfal, fuch Attribute would run thro’ 
all things, and be confpicuous in all, If 
jt were White, all things would be white ; 
if circular, they would be circular; and 
fo as to other Attributes, which is con- 
trary to fad (f). Add to this, that the 

| Oppofite 


(f) This Argument is taken from Plate.—Speak- 
jng of the primary Matter, he fays—ipo γὰρ ὃν τῶν 
ἐπει- 
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Oppofite to {uch Attribute could sever 


term’ Rave.cxiftence, unlefs it were poffible for 


~ 


the fame thing to be at ence and, in. the 
fame inftance both white and black, cir- 
eulas and rectilinear, &c. fince this m- 


| feparabie Attribute would neceffasily be 


every. where, becaufe the Matter, which 
mmplies it, is w/elf every where, at leath 


ἐπεισιόντων τινὶ) τῶ τῆς ἐναντίας, τά τε τῆς σταράπαν 
ἄλλης Φύσεως, ὁπότ᾽ ἔλθο;, δεχόμενονς. κακῶς ἂν ἀφο- 
poset, τὴν αὐτξ ᾿τσταρεμφαίνων ὄψιν---οὔξένε it like any — 
of thofe things that enter into it, in fuch cafe, when it 
came to receive things of a nature contrary and totally dif- 
ferent from stfelf, ἐξ would exbibit them ill, by fhewing 
IT’S OWN NATURE ALONG WITH THEM at the fame 
-time, Pigt.-Tiws, p. 50. 


Thus Chaledius, in commenting the Paflage here 
quotedreSi, ft aliguid candidwn, ut. Ψιμμύθιον, deindg 
oporteat hoc treusferri in alium colorem, vel. diyerfum, ut 
vuborem frvi pallorem, vel contrarium, ut atrum ; tune 
cander non paticrur introeynies colores fynceros perfeverare, 
fed permixtione fui factet interpolates. Chalcid, in Tim, 
Com. p. 43. | | 

Hence we fee the propriety of thofe defcriptions, 
which make the primary Matter, to be void of Bedy, 
of Quality, of Bulk, of Figure, ὅς. ἀσώμαϊ Ὁ», a 
ποι", ἀμεγέθης» ἀοχγημᾶτις Θ᾽» aoe PG, He Te As 


may 
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may be found in all things, thatare ge- Ch.IV.. 
nerated. and. perifhable, yn 


Herz then we have an Idea (fuch as it: 
as) of that fingular Being, YAH NPOTH, 
the Primary Matter ; a Being, which 
thofe PhiJofophers, who are immerged 
in fenfible Objects, know not well how. 
to admit, though they cannot well do. 
without it (4); 2 Being, which 8168 the 

| Percep- 


(g) So ftrange a Being is it, and fo little compre- 
hhenfible to common Ideas, that the Greeks had no 
name for it in their language, till TAH came to be 
adopted as the proper word, which was at firft only 
afflumed by way of Metaphor, from fignifying Timber 
gr Weed, the common materials in many: works of 
Art. Hence it was that Ocellus, Timaus, and Plato, 
employ various words, and all of them after the fame 
metaphorical manner, when they would exprefs the 
nature of this myfterious Being. Ocellus callg it 
Tlavdexts "ὁ Ἔχμαγεῖον τῆς γενίσεως, the univerfal Req 
cipient, and Imprejfion of things generated, as Wax re- 
ceives Imprefions from various Seals. TZimeus ufes 
the word TAA in the Dorie Diale€t, and explains 
it (like Ocellus) by Ἐκμαγεῖον, ta which he.adds the 
Appellations of Mariga x Τιβαναν, Mother and 

| Nur fe. 


΄ 
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Ch.IV. Perception of every (ἔπ ὁ, and which is 
—— at belt even to the Intelle but a nega- 
tive object, no otherwife comprehenfible 
than either by Anacocy or ABsSTRAC- 
TION. | " 


WE gain ἃ glimpfe of it by ABsTRAC- 
TION, when we fay that the fir/t Matter 
19 not the Lineaments and Complexion, 
which make the beautiful Face; zor yet 
the Flefh and Blood, which make thofe 
Lineaments, and that Complexion; zor 
yet the liquid and folid Aliments, which 


Narfe. Plato calls it firlt πάσης γενίσεως ὑποδοχὴν, 
οἷον τιθήνην, the Receptacle of all Generation, as. it’s 
Nurfe—then warres αἰσθητὰ μητέρα x ὑποδοχὴν---- 
the Mother and Receptacle of every fenfible Obje?. Gales 


Opufe. Mytheleg. p. 516. 544. Platon. Tim. p. 47. 
5t- Edit. Serr. See Hermus, Ὁ. 308, &c. 


Ariflotle alfo obferves, confiftently with one of the 
above expreflions—a μὲν yap ὑπομένεσα, συναιτία τῇ 
μορφῷ τῶν γινομένων isivy ὥσπερ μήτηρ ---ἰδαὶ the 
Matter, by remaining, is in concurrence with the 
Form, a Caufe of things generated, under the character of 
a4 MorHeR, Pbhyf.}.i.¢.9.p.22. Edit. Sylb. 


make 
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make that Fleth and Blood ; nor yet the Ch.IV. 
fimple Bodies of Earth and Water, which “~~ 
make thofe various Aliments; but Somes _ 
thing, which being Jde/ow all thefe, and 
Supporting them all, is yet different from 

them all, and efentia/ to their exiftence (4). 


We obtain a fight of it by Ana- 
LoGY, when we fay, that as ig the Brafs 


(b) ABSTRACTION appears to have been uled by 
Plato—Aso τὴν τὰ γείονότ» ὁρατὰ x, παντὸς αἰσθητὰ 
μητέρα my ὑποδοχὴν μήτε γὴν μήτε ἀΐραγ μήτε Tip, 
μήτε ὕϑωρ λέγωμεν, μήτε ὅσα ἐκ τύτων, pute ἐξ ὧν 
ταῦτα γέγονεν" ἀλλ᾽ ἀόραΐον εἶδός τι x) ἄμορῷον, wave 
δεχίς" μιταλαμξανον δὲ ἐἰπορώταϊά wn τῷ νοητὰ; 2} 
ϑυσαλωτόταϊον αὐτὸ λέψονϊες, ¥ Ψψευσόμεϑα.---- Let us 
therefore fay that THE MoTHER and RECEPTACLE ef 
every vifible, nay of every fenfible Produétion, is neither 
Earth, nor Air, nor Fire, nor Water, nor any of the 
things which arife out of thefe, nor out of which thefe 
arife, but a certain ANVISIBLE AND FORMLESS BE- 
ING, THE UNIVERSAL RECIPIENT ; concerning which 
Being, if we fay it is ina very dubious way intelligible, 
and fomething moft hard to be apprebended, we fhall nat 
Speak a falfoced. Plat. Yim. p. 51. Edit. Serr. 


Thus Chakidius—Sublatis que fint fingulis, QUO 
SOLUM REMANET, IPSUM ESSE, QUOD QUARITUR. 
In Tim, Com. Ὁ. 371. 

οὐ to 
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ChilV, to the Statue, the Marble to the Pillar, 
“πὶ the Timber to the Ship, -or any ‘one /e& 

tendary Matter to any one pecukar Form 3 
fo is the First and OriginaL Mar- 
Ter fo ull Forms in general (i). 
: AND 


(i) The Method of reafonintg on this Subjet by 
ANALOOY was ufed by Αγ σι 4 δ᾽ ὑποκειμένη Oi 
δὲς ἐπιρητὴ κατὰ ἀναλογίαν' ὡς γὰρ πρὸς ἀνδριάῆα 
χαλκὸς, ἢ πρὸς χλίνην ξύλον, i πρὸς τῶν ἄλλων τὸ 
tay ἐχόδων μοβίρην ἡ ἡ ὕλη % τὸ Epophor F EN Ely i 
λαβεῖν τὴν poe par’ Brox: αὕτη wees ὅσίαν ἔχει, 2% τὸ 
ride τι» τὸ τὸ ὅν. Phyf. Ἶ. ἵ. τ΄ 7. Ὁ. 20. Edit. δι. 
—The Suabpei—wNature, (that is, the PRIMARY 
Mat ver) is kuowable en-the way of ANALOGY : far 
as is the Brefs to the Statues the Timber to the Bed; or 
the immediate and formle{s Material to any of thofe things 
which have Form, before it affianes that Form; fo is 
Tus [general and primary] Mat Ter fo SuBsTANCE, 
and to each particular Thing, and to each particular 
-Baing. 

Not that ré/letle rejected: the Argument from As: 
STRACTION. --λίγω δ᾽ ὕλην κα καθ' αὐτὴν pare τὶν 
μήτε woror, pare ἄλλο μηδὲν λέγήαι οἷ οἷς Bessa τὸ ὃν" 
ron γάρ Th, καθ᾽ & καϊηγορεῖται τότων Exasery ᾧ τὸ EP 
var ἕτερον, "ὁ Tay κα]ηγοριῶν ἑἱκάςη----} mean by MAT~- 
TER, that which of ΙΓ is mot denominated either this 
particular Subftance, er that particular Quantity, or any 
other of thofe Attributes, by which Being ts charaéterifed. 

It 
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rs . ‘ 7] 
Anp here, if a Digreflion may be per- Chay. 
mitted, let us refle@ for a moment on “vo 


the character of old Protrus. , 
1° Omnia 


Jt is indeed that, of which each one of thefe is predicated, 
and which bas.an Effance hiffereat from everyone of the 
Predicements, Metaph. z.p. 106. Edit. Sylb. " 


And here-we may obferve, that as ABsTR ACTION 
and ANALOGY are the two. Methods, by which this’ 
Strange Being (as it has been called) wa2s: inveftigated” 
by the azicient Philofophers, fo for that reafon Timeus: 
telis us, that it was made known to us Ashanw νόθῳ, 
by a fpurious kind of Reafoning, p. 545.—F lato fays the’ 
fame, only he is more full.—Matter, according to’ 
him, was per’ ἀνκισθησίας οὗπτὸν, λοψισριῷ τοὶ νόθῳ 
μάμις τειρόν----ϑοπιίδίας tangible without Senfation, fome- 
thing hard to be believed, and that by means of a. fpurious 
kind of reafening. Tim. Plat. p. 52. Edit. Serr. 


This fpurions Reafoning is ewplained by. Zmaus, who 
fays that ΜΑΤΤΒᾺ is fo compretiended: τῷ μήκω κατ᾽ 
εὐθυωρίαν νοεῖσθαι, by 31s not being under fined ina direc 
way, but only obliquely, and by implication. Opyfc. Myth. 
Gale, p. 545. 

As to the being tangible without Senfation, this means, 
‘tliat though.it be an effential to Body, which appears 
to make it tangible, yct the 4,/raéfion makes it {tand 
under the fame chatafter to the Touch, as Darknefs 
fhands to the Sight, Silence to the Hearing; we can- 
not be-faid to fee the one, nor to hear the other; and 

yet uuthout the belp of thofe two Senfes we could have no 
: Compre- 
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ΒΝ, Omnia transformat fefe in mirdcula rerum, 
v—~ ss Ignemqué, horribilemque feram, Juvium- 
| que liguentém. Georg. IV. 

Thus ΥΊΒΟΙΣ, thus, before him; 
‘Homer : 


Πάντα δὲ γιγνόμενος πτειρήσεται, ὅσσ᾽ ἐπὶ γαῖαν 
Ἑρπετα yivorlas, 15 ὕδωρ, 5 ϑισπιϑαὶς wip. 
Odve. A. 417. 


Made into all things, ail he'll try ; become 

Each living thing, that creeps on earths 
will glide 

“ liguid Stream, or blaze a flaming Fire (2). 


Comprebenfion of thofe twe Negations, or perhaps more 
properly, thofe two fenfible Privations. 

Both Timaus and Plato drop expreffions, as if they 
confidered MATTER to be Prace. Timens calls it 
rom@ and χώρα ; Plato calls it χώρα and ἔδρα. 
Opufc. Myth. p. 544. Plat. Tim. p. 52. 

Chalcidius elegantly fhews, how in this negative 
manner it attends all the Predicasnents, and ferves fot 
a fupport to each. γέμα eff, ut opinor, cum edm 
Species, &c. See Com. in Tim. p. 438.. 


(t) To the Poets here quoted may be added He- 
race Sat. lib. ii. S. 3. ve 73. Ovid. Adetam. viii. 730. 


Wart 
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Wuar wonder, if this Angular Deity Ci. iV. 

fuggelt to us that Angular Being, which ww 
we liavé beén juft attempting to defcribe? 
‘Fhe Allegory was toe obvious to efcape 
the Writers of any age, and there are 
many, we find, by whom it has been 
adopted (/). 


That great Parent of Afythology as well as Poetry, 
Hiner, ποῖ dnly informs us concerning Proreus, 
bat concerning his daughter ErporHea, who difce- 
véréd het father’s abode. ἢ 


We thall perceive in the Explanations which fol- 
. low, how this Fable applies itfelf to the Subject of the 
prefent Chapter. 


(1) Some, fays Exflathias, when he comments the 
paflage above cited from Homer, hold “ Proteus te 
“ὁ be that original MATTER, which ts the Receptacle of 
“« Forms ; that, which being IN ACTUALITY NO ONE 
“© of thefe Forms, is yet 1N CAPACITY all of them— 
“wich Proteus (they add) E:pornga his 
ἐς Daughter is elegantly faid to difeover, by leading him 
** forth out of Capacity into Adtuality ; that 1s, foe is that 
ἐς PrincipLe OF Morion, which contrived te make 
δε ῥῥπ RUSH INTO ForM, ‘ond be moved and afuated. 


_ Heraclides Ponticus having adopted the fame Με. . 

thod of expiaining, fubjoins—** that hence tt was with ~ 

ὥς zoed reafon, that the FORMLESS MATTER was called 

οἰ Proreus 3 and that PRovIDENCR, which modified 
cach 


Be 
Ch.IV. 
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< each Being with it’s peculiar Form and Character, way¥ 
ἐς called EIDOTHBA.” | 


The words of EustaTuius in the original are— 
ΠΡΩΤΕΑ͂ τὴν wpuroyovoy εἶναι ὕλην, τὴν τῶν εἰδῶν 
δεχάϑα, τὴν ἐνερίεἰά μὲν Yoav μηδὶν τῶν εἰδῶν, δυνάμει 


δὲ τὰ wavla——or δὴ Πρωτέα καλῶς λέγέαι ἢ ἘΠ 


ΔΟΘΕΑἐκφαίνειν, διὰ τῆς ἐκ τὰ δυνάμει εἰς τὴν ἐνέρ- 
γέιαν προαϊωγῦῆς" ἤγεν ἡ κίνησις, 1 ΕΙΣ ΕΙΔΟΣ 
@EEIN αὐτὸν, »ἡ κινεῖσθαι μηχανωμένη. Euflath. ἐκ 
Hom. Odyff. ρ. 177. Edit. Bafil. 


We fhalt only remark, as we proceed, that the 
Etymology here given of E1poTHEA, εἰς εἶδ» Seis, 
to rufh into Form, is invented, like many other ancient 
Etymologies, more to explain the word philofophicalh, 
than to give us it’s real origin. "Tis perhaps more 
profitable, though not equally critical, to etymolo- 
gize after this manner 3 and fach appears to have 
been the common praétice of Plato, Ariftotle, and the 


Stotes. 


The words of Héeraclides are—dse εὔλοϊον, τὴν μὲν 
ἄμορῷον ὅλην ΠΡΩΤΈΕΑ καλεῖσθαι, τὴν δ᾽ εἰδωλο- 
πλαςήσασαν ἕκαςα Πρόνοιαν ΕἸΔΟΘΈΑΝ, Heraclid. 
Pontic. Ῥ. 490. Gale’s Opufc. Mythog. 8vo. 


To thefe Greeks may be fubjoined a refpectable 


Countryman of our own. 


Lord Verulam tells us of Proteus, that he had δὴ 
Herd of Seals, or Sea-calwes ; that thefe’twas his Cuf- 


tom every day to tell over, and then to retire into a Ca- 


' wern, and repofe himfelf. Of this we read the follow- 


ing Explanation—"* that under the Perfon of PRoTEUS 


“6 is fignified MATTER, ibe πιο! ancient of all Things, 


next 
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& next to the Deity—that the Herd of Proteus was no- 
τ thing elfe, than the ordinary Specias of Animals, 
“© Plants, and Metals, into which MATTER appears to 
ἐς diffufe, and as it were to confuine itfeif; fo that after 
‘© st bas formed and finifbed thofe feveral Species (it’s tafe 
ἐς being in a manner complete) it appears to flcep and be 
“ὁ at réj?, nor to labor at; attempt, or prepare any Spe 
“(ες farther.” De Sapientia Vet. c. 13. 


{ . . : e 
The Authors own words are—/#i Proret enim 
perfont MATERIA fignificatur, omnium rerum poft Deum 


antiquiffiina,——Picts autem, five GREx Protei non 


alind videtur effe, quam Species ardinarie Animalium, 
Plantarum, Metallorum, in quibus Materia videtur fe 
diffundere, et quafi confumere ; adeo ut, pofiquam iftas 
Species effinxerit, et abfolverit, (tanquam penfo completo) 
dermire et quit{cere videatur, nec alias amplius Specie 
moliri, tentare, aut parare. 
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Ch. V. 
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CHAR  V. 


Concerning Form—An imperfeck Defcrip- 


tion of it~—-Primary Forms, united with 
Matter, make Body=—Body Mathenati- 
cal—Body Phyfcal—how they differ— 
Effential Formsse—_Tranfition to Forms of 
a Charatter fuperior to the pafive and 
elementary. 


ORM is that elementary Confiituent 

in every compofite Subftance, by which: 
it is DISTINGUISHED and ‘CHARACTER-= 
IZED, and known from every other (ap. 
But to be more explicit. 


THE jfirfi and moft fimple of all Ex- 
tenfions is a Line. This, when it exitts. 
united with a fecond Extenfion, makes 
a Superficies; and thefe two, exifting to- 
i PP PSG GITSSEES-EEEROES 


(a) See the firft Note in the preceding Chapter, 
and page 91. ᾿ 
gether 


-- 
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gether with a third, make a δου δ Now Ch, V. 
this /af and complete ExTENSION we call “τὸ 
the fir and σι Form ; and when 
this jirf and fmplef? Form accedes to 
the firft and fimplef? Matter, the Union 
of the two produces Bopy, which is 
for that reafon defined to be Matter triply 
extended. And thus we behold the rife 
of pure and original Bopy (4). 

Ir 


(ὁ) Original Body, when we look downwards, has 
reference to the primary Matter, it’s Subftratum ; 
when we look upwards, becomes itfelf a ὕλη, or Mat- 
ter to ether things; to the Elements as commonly called, 
Air, Earth, Water, &c. and in confequence, to all 
the variety of natural Productions. 

Hence itis, that Ammonius, {peaking of the διῇ 
‘Matter, fays—airn i, ἐξοίκωθεῖσα xara τὰς τρεῖς 
διαςάσεις,) τοιεῖ τὸ δεύτερον ἄποιον cupa——Phis [that 
is, THE FIRST MATTER] being embulked with three 
extenfions, makes THE SECOND MATTER OR Sus- 
JECT, that is to fay, Bopy voip oF QUALITY. 


After having fhewn how natural Qualities and At- 
tributes ftood in need of fuch a Subject for their ex- 
iltence, he adds (which is worth remarking)—#x, ὅτι 

ψ 2 ? ed * ρ “a ~ of 
‘ Ἦν Wore ἐνεργείᾳ Ἢ VAN acwpaTG, ἢ σωμα ἀποιου» 
ἀλλὰ τὴν εὔτακτον τῶν ὄντων γένεσιν ϑεωρῆντες Φαμὲν, 


G 3. τῇ 
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Ir mutt be remembered however, that 


w—— Body under this character is fomethin 


indefinite and vague, and fcarcely to be 


made an Object of ferentific Contemplation. 


"Tis neceffary tO this end, that it’s Ex- 
tenfion thould be bounded ; for as yet we 
have treated it without fuch regard. 


Now the Bound or Limit of Simple Body 


is Figure; and thus it is that Ficure, 
with regard to Body, becomes the next 
Form after Extenfion. 


In Body thus bounded dy Figure, every 
other of it’s Attributes being abftracted 
and withdrawn, we behold that Species 
of Body, called Bopy MATHEMATICAL; 
a name fo given it, becaufe the Mathe- 


_ matician, as fuch, confiders no other /f- 


τῇ ἐπινοίᾳ διαιρῆντες ταῦτα, τὰ τῇ Φύσει ἄχώριςα--- 
not that there ever was IN ACTUALITY either Matter 
without Body, or Bedy withsut Quality ; but we fay fa, 
as we contemplate the qusil ordercd Generation of things, 
dividing thefe things in Ima-ination, which are by Natue 
infeparabie. Anan. in Pred. Ρ. 62. 566 below, p- 
900; ΟἹ. eo 
tributes 
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tributes of Body, except it be thefe two Ch.-V. 


Primary, it's Extenfion and it’s Figure (c). 


But though the bounding of Body by 
Figure is one ftep towards rendering it 
more definite and knowable, yet is not 
this fufficient for the purpofes of Na- 
ture, *Tis neceflary here, that not only 
it's External fhould be duly bounded, 
but that a fuitable regard fhould be’ like- 
wile had to it's Internal. This internal 
Adjuftment, Difpofition, or Arrangement 


(¢) In Body Mathematical all Qualities being ab- 
ftracted but Figure and Extenfion, we may hence per- 
ρεῖνε the reafon why the Contemplation of /uch Body 
(which Contemplation makes fo large a part of the Mathe- 
matical Sciences) is more accurate and certain, than that 
of any other Body. It is, bécaufe of all Bodies, Ma- 
thematical Body has the fewe/?, the mof? obvious, and 
the “πο! precife Attributes. 


Hence too we may perceive the difference between 
a Mathematician, and a natural Philofopher. They 
differ, as their Subjects differ ; as the Subje&t of the 
firft is imple; of the laft is complicated ; as the At- 


Uynd 


tributes of Afathematical Body are few and known; of - 


Phyfical Body are unknown and infinite. Vid. Arifte 
Phyf. Vitec. 2. ὁ 


G 4 (deno- 
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Gh. V. (depominate it.as you pleafe) is called 

ae ORGANIZATION, and may be confidereg 
as the third Form, which appertains to 
Body. By it’s acceflion we behold the 
rife of Bopy PuysicaL or NATURAL, 
for every (με Body is fome way or other 
organized, ) | 


AnpD thus may we affirm that thefe 
three, that is to fay, ExTeNsION, F1- 
GuRE, and ORGANIZATION, are the 
three ORIGINAL Forms ta Bopy Puy- 
sicaL or NaTuRAL, Figure having re- 
{pe& to it's External; Organization to 
it’s Internal; and Extenfien being common 
bath to one and to the other. ‘Tis 
more than probable that from the Va- 
rjation in thefe xniverfal, and, as I may 
fay, Primary Forms, arife moft of thofe 
Jfecondary Forms ufually called -Quatt- 
TIES SENSIBLE, becaufe they are the 
proper Objects of qur feveral Senfations. 
Such are Roughnefs and Smoothnefs, 
Hardnefs and Softnels, the tribes of Co- 

lours, 
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fours, Savours and Odours, not to men: Ch, V. 
tion thofe Powers of Character more fus- “~~ 
tle, the Powers Ele@ric, Magnetic, Me- 
dicinal, . &c, 


Here therefore we may anfwer the 
Queftion, how naturel Bodies are 4[ 
finguifbed. Not a fingle an¢ among them 
confifts of Materials in Chaos, but of 
Materials wrought up after the moft ex- | 
quifite manner, and that confpicuous in 
their Organization (4), or in their Fy 
gure, or in both. 


As therefore every natural Body is dif- 
tinguifhed by the Differences juft de- 
fcribed ; and as thefe Differences have 
nothing to do with the original Matter, 
which being every where fimilar, can 
afford no diftingtians at all: may we not 


(4) No where perhaps is the force of Organiza- 
jion more confpicuous, than when we perceive differ- 
ent Grafts, upon the fame Tree, to produce different 
Species of Fruit. * 


hence 
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‘Ch, Vv, hence infer the expediency of EssEn- 

w—— TIAL Forms, that every natural Sub- 
fiance may be effentially charatterized? "Tis 
with deference to my Contemporaries, 
that I furmife this aflertion. I {peak 
perhaps of Spectres, as thocking to fome 
Philofophers, as thofe were to — 
which he met in bis, way t to Hell: 


— SE erribiles vif Forme. — : 


Yet we hope 4 to make our peace, by de- 
claring it our opinion, that we by no 
means think thefe Forms SELF-EXIST- 
ENT; thia 88». which Matter may fip off, 
and fairly leave ta themfelyes, 


Ut veteres ponunt tunicas eftate cicad@ (e.) 


They rather mean fomething, which, 
though .differing from Matter, can yet 
never fubfift without it (f ); fomething, 


᾿ς (e) Lucr. iv. 5h. : 
(f) See Note the fecond of this Chapter. ‘Tis 
a uniform Pofition in the Phyfics of the old Peripa- 
tetics, 


om a 
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which, united with it, helps to produce Ch. V, 
every compefite Being, that is to fay in “~~ 
other words, every natural Subfance in 

the vifible world. 


Ir muft be remembeted however (as 
we have faid before) that it is the Form 
in this Union, which is the Source of aH 
Diftindion *. "Τὶς by this, that the Ox is 
diftinguifhed from the Horfe, not by 
that Grafs, on which they fubfift, the 
common Matter to both. To which alfo 
may be added, that as Figures and fen- 
fible Qualities are- the only objeéts of our 
Senfations, and thefe all are Parts of na- 
tural Form; {o therefore (contrary to the 


tetics, ὅτι axweise ra wabn, that the Affedtions [of 
Body] are infeparable from it. See “γι. Phyf. 1. 1. 
"Tis one thing to be a Cube, another thing to be Iron, 

or Silver, or Wood, or Ivory. The Cube is moft 
evidently and certainly no one of thefe, yet is it abfurd 
and impoflible to fuppofe the Cube fhould ever exit 
without one of thefe, or fomething fimilay tp fup- 
port it. See before, pages 77, 78. 


* P. 63. 84. 
fentiment 
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Ch. V, fentiment of the Vulgar, who dream -of 

“π᾿ nothing but of Matter) ’tis Farm which 
is ig truth the whole, that we either hear, 
Jee, or feel; nor is mere Motter any 
thing better, than an obfcure imperfect 
Being, knowable only to the reafoning 
Faculty by the two methods already ex- 
plained, I mean that of Anelgy, and 
that of bfracien (¢), 


Here thegefore we conclude with ree 
fpe& to SensiBie Forms, that is to fay, 
FORMS IMMERGED t% Matter, and ever 
infeparable from it. In thefe and Matter 
we place THE Exements oF (4) Na- 

TURAL 


(4) See before p. 76, 79, 78. 


(Ὁ) EpgMENTS are τὰ ἐνυπαάρχονα αἴτια, the in- 

berent, ar (if I may ufe the expreflion) the tn-ext/ling 

Caufes, fuch 33 Marre and Form, of which we 

have been treating. There are other Caufes, fuch as 

the Tribe of Erricsentr Causes, which cannot be 

called Elements, hecaufe they make no part of the Sub- 

ftances, which they generate, or produce. Thus the 
Statuary is’no part of his Statue ; the Painter, of his 

ἢ Picture. 
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URAL SUBSTANCE, and thus finith the | Ch: Υ. 


firft patt of the Inquiry we propoled. 


ee ee | 


We are now to engage in Speculations - 


δὲ another kind, and from the Elements 
of Natural Subftance to inquite after it’s 
Errscienr Cavds (3), that if to fay, 

that 


ess .» ὦ ae ue 


Picture, Hence i it appears that ALL ELEMENT S-are 
Caujfes; but not ALL Causis, Elements. 


(i) Ariflotle haying reduced his three Principles of © 


natural Productions to two, which two we have treated 
in this, and the preceding Chapter, adheres not fo 
firiétly to this Reduction, but that he {till admits the 
Three.——Thus in his Metaphy/fics, he tells us—ors 
eA ai εἰσι τρεῖς», τὸ SIG, 2, ἢ Signois »ἡ καὶ ὕλη--α 
that the Form, the Privation, and the Matter, are three 
PRINCIPLES. He calls them ELemMents, becaufe 
they have no Exiftence, but in the Subftance to which 
they belong. To thefe he addsthe Errscrent Causes, 
which asit exilts externally, that is, without the Subje&, 
he will not for that reafon allow to be az Element.— Hence 
be obferves, ὥγε Στοιχεῖα μὲν Tpit, αἰτίαι δὲ "ὁ ἀρ- 
χαὶ τίσσαρες --- that the ELEMENTS were THREE ; the 
Causes and PRINCIPLES were FouR. His inftances 
a¥e-—-Heath, the Form; Difeafe, the Privation ; the 
human Body, she Subjed?. In thefe three Caufes we 
have the ExemENTS: Add to thefe Caufes she fourth, 

that 
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that Caufe, which affociates thofe Ele 


ments, and which employs them, when 
affociated, according to their various and 
peculiar Characters. 


that is, the Efficient, the Art of Medicines and then 
we have THE FouR Causzs required.—Again—call 
the Plan of the Houfe, the Form; the previous want 
of Order, the Privation ; the Bricks, the A4aterials ; 
add to thefe the fourth Caufe, the Architect’s 4rt, and 
again we have THE FouR CausEs required. A4e- 
tapb. A. p. 198, 199. Edit. Syld. 


"Tis this Efficient Caufe, that will make the Sub 
ject of the following Chapter. 


CH AP. 
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C HAP. VI. 


Concerning Form, confidered as an EF- 
FICIENT ANIMATING PRINCIPLE— 
Harmony in Nature between the huing 
and the lifelefs—Ovid, a philofophical 
Poet—Farther Defcription of the ant- 
mating Principle from it’s Operations, 
Energies, and Effeéts—Virgil—The Ac- 
tive and the Paffive Principle run thro? 
the Univerfe—Mind, Region of Forms 
—Corporeal Connections, where necef- 
_fary, where obftrudlive — Means, and 
Ends—their different Precedence accord- 
ing to different Syftems—Empedocles, 
Lucretius, Prior, Galen, Cicero, Ari- 


fiotle, &c.—Providence. 


' ET us fuppofe an artificial Sub- 
ftance, for example a mufical Pipe, 

and let us fuppofe to this Pipe the Art 
of the Pipet to be united, not feparated 
: as 
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Ch.VI, 38 now, but vital/y united, fo that the 
——v——-_ Pipe by it’s own Election might play, 

_ whenever it pléafed.—Would not this 
Union render it a kind of /ving Being, 
where the Art would be an aéfsve Prin- 
ciple, the Pipe a pafive, both recipro- 
cally fitted for the purpofes of each other ? 
—And what, if inftead of thé Piper’s 
Art, we were to fubftitute that of the 
Harper?—Would this zew Union alfo 
be natural like the former? Or would 
not rather the Inaptitude of the Confti- 
tuents prevent any Union at all? It cer- 
tainly would prevent it, and all Melody 
confequent ; fo that we could now by no 
analogy confider the Pipe as animated. 


"Tis in thefe and other Arts, confi- 
dered as efficient Habits, we gain a 
glimpfe of thofe Forms, which charac- 
terife not by οὐδόίε Qualities, but by their 
re{pective Powers, their Operations and 
their Energies. As is the Piper's Art 
to the Pipe, the Harper’s to the Harp, 

fo 
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fo is the Sou/ of the Lion to the Body Ch.VI. 
Leonine, the Sou/ of Man to the Body ἜΣ 


Human ; becaufe in neither cafe ’tis pof- 
fible to commute or make an exchange, 
Without fubverting the very End and 
Conftitution of the Animal χα). 


And thus are we arrived at a new 
order of Forms, the tribe of animating 
Principles (4) for there is nothing which 

ἐπι 


(4a) See Arift. de An. 1, i. c. 3 Ρ.132. Edit. Sylbs 


The Stagirite ufes upon this occafion the following 
Similitude~—-wapararcroy γὰρ λέψυσιν, ὥσπερ εἴ τις 
Dain τὴν τεχϊονικὴν εἰς avaus ἐνδύεσθαι" δεῖ yap τὴν 
μὲν τεχνὴν χρῆσθαι τοῖς ὀργάνοις, τὴν δὲ Ψυχὴν τῶ 
σώματι---Ἴθεν [who adopt the Notion of placing any 
Soul in any Body] talk the fame, as if a Perfon was to 
fay the Carpenter's Art might enter into a Mufician's 
Pipe: now ’tis neceffary that every Art foquld ufe it’s pro- 
per Inftruments, and every Soul it’s proper Body. 


(Ὁ) Alexander Aphrodifienfis bas an exprefs Differta- 


tion to prove, ὅτι εἶδ» ἡὶ ψυχὴ, that the Soul is a 
Form. Alex. Ρ. 124. B. Edit. Ald. Ven. 1534. Ie 
was fo called, not with the leaft view to it’s having ἃ 


H Figur, 
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Ch.VI. difinguifbes fo eminently as thefe; and 


ee) 


tis. on the power of Diftinéion, that wa 
reft the very Ejfence of Foro. 


"Tis here we view Form in a higher 
and nobler light, than in that of a pa/- 
five elementary Conftituent, a mere in- 
active and fenfible Attribute. ’Tis here 
it affumes the dignity of a /iving motive 
Power, of a Power deftined by it’s na- 
ture to ufe, and not be ufed. ‘Tis to 
the Diverfity of Powers in thefe ani- 
mating Forms, that the Diver/ty of the 
Organizations in the corporeal World 
has reference. That ftrong and nerv- 
ous Leg, fo well armed with tearing 


Figure, as if, for example, it were a Spherical Body, 
but becaufe it was able not only by it’s perceptive 
Powers to fecrete Forms, but by it’s producé?ive Powers 
to impart them ; whence, being confidered as full of 
them, it was elegantly defcribed to δὲ toxG Εἴδωνς 
the Region of Forms. Arift, de nim. 1, iil, Ce 4. 
— See alfo 1. ii. c. 1. 


+ See Hermes, p. 310, 301) 312; &c. 


Fangs, 
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Fangs, how perfectly is it correfpondent Ch.VI. 
‘to the fierce Inftinés of the Lion? Had “τ 
it been adorned, like the Human Arm, 
with Fingers inftead of Fangs, the na- 
tural Eenergies of a Lion had been all of 
them defeated. That more delicate ftruc- 
ture of an Arm, terminating in Fingers 
fo nicely diverfifed, how perfeCtly does 
it correfpond to the pregnant Invention 
of the Auman Soul? Had thefe Fingers 
been Fangs, what had become of poor 
Art, that by her Opefations procures 
us fo many Elegancies and Utilities ? 
Tis here we behold the Harmony be- 
tween the Vifible World and the Invi- 
fible ; between the Paffive and the Ac- 
tive; between the Lifelefs and the Liv- 
ing. The whole Variety in Bodies as 
well natural as artificial, is folely refer- 
able to the previous Variety in thefe their 
animating Forms. ‘Tis for the fake of 
thefe they exz/; ’tis by thefe they are 
employed ; and without them they ‘would 
H 2 be 
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Ch.VI. be as ufelefs, as the Shoe without the 
“—— Foot. . 


"Twas perhaps owing to this ufe of 
the word Form, tn order to denote az 
animating Principle, that the Poet Ovip 
(who appears by his works not unac- 
quainted with Philofophy) opens his Me- 
tamorphofis with thofe lines, fo perplex- 
ing to his Commentators. 


In Nova fert Animus mutatas dicere 
ForRMAS 
CorPoRA—— 


“© My Mind (fays he) carries me to tell of 
*““ Forms changed into NEW Bopixs;” 
not of Bodies changed into new Forms, 
but of Forms, that is to fay, Sours, 
transferred into NEw Boptrs. The Bo- 
dies it feems were new, but the Souls or 
Forms remained the. fame, of which 
throughout his Work we have perpetual 
teftimony. Thus, when he fpeaks of 
Callifto, 
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MeENs ANTIQUA tamen fatté quoque man- 
Sit in urfa. Metam. ii. 485, 


Of Arachne, 


eam ANTIQUAS exercel Aranea TELAS. 
Ibid. vi. 145. 


Of the Ants, that became Men, 


MORES, QUOS ANTE GEREBANT, 
Nunc quoque habent; parcumque genus, pa 
tienfque laborum, Ibid. vii, 656. 


And fo in many other places (δ), which 
thofe who favour this Conjecture, may 
‘eafily difcoyer. 


(¢) Ovid appears by thefe quotations to have ufed 
the word Forma, when he opens his Poem, in 
ἃ fenfe truly Philofophical. His Doétrine, that this 
form or Soul might be transferred from one Body into 
another was PYTHAGOREAN, but which the Pgri- 
PATETICS rejected from the reafons above alleged, 
in the fisft Note of this Chapter. 


H 3 As 


IO! 


Ch.IV. 
ἔμμεισντο, soma 
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Sh.vI, 48 nothing can become known by that, 
---: which it has not, fo it would be abfurd 
to attempt defcribing thefe animating 

Forms by any vifd/e or other Qualities, 

the proper Objects of our Senfations. The 
Sculptor’s Art is not Figure, but ’tis that, 
‘through which Figure is imparted to 
something elfe. ‘The Harper's Art is not 

Sound, but ’tis that, through which Sounds 

are called forth from /omething εἰ. .They 

are of themfelyes no objects either of 

the Ear or of the Eye ; but their na- 

ture or character is underftood in this, 

that were they never to exert their pro- 

per Energies on their proper Subjedis, the 
Marble would remain for ever fhapelefs, 

the Harp would remain for ever filent (4). 


"Tis 


(d) See Maximus Tyrius, Diff. 1. who eloquently 
applies this Reafoning to the SuPREME Berna, the 
Divine Artift of the Univerfe—Ei δὲ Ὁ νῦν ἤδη μα- 
θεῖν ἐρᾶς τὴν Exeive Φύσιν, BAS τίς αὐτὴν διηγήσηται 3 $ 
καλὸν μὲν re εἶναι τὸν Θεὸν» 9 τῶν καλὼν τὸ φανώ- 

τατον" 
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"T1s the fame in natural Beings (). Ch.VE. 
The animatine Form of 4 natural “~V~ 
Body is neither it’s Organization, nor it’s 
Figure, nor any other of thofe inferior 
Forms, which make up the Syftem of 


πατον" GAA καὶ σῶμα καλὸν, GAA’ ὅθεν x τῶ σώματι 
ἐπιῤῥεῖ τὸ κάλλθ ἐδὲ λειμὼν καλὸς, ἀλλ᾽ ὅθεν Ὁ 9 
λειμὼν καλός" 2% wolapy κάλλῷ» »" ϑαλάτίης, "Ὁ 
ἐρανξ, % τῶν ἔν ἐρανῷ Θεῶν, wav τὸ καλλθ᾽ Tero ἔ- 
κεῖθεν ῥεῖν οἷον ix wayne ἀεννάσν x ἄκηράᾶτε" καθόσον 
᾿ αὐτῇ μετέσχεν ἵκαρα,; καλὰ ry ἱδραῖα, 9 σωζόμενα! 
% καθόσον αὐτὰ ἀπολείπεται, αἰφγροὶ x διαλυόμενα, 

τ Dbsipousvx.——But if even now you wifh to learn the 
ins of this Soverzicn Berne, after what manner 


foall ang one be able to explain it? Divinity itplf is 
furely beauteous, and of all Beauties, &c. &c. 


Thofe, who chufe to fee the remaining part 
of this elegant original, elegantly tranflated, may 
find it im the fecond Volume of Lord Shaftefbury’s Chae 
raclerifiics, Ῥ. 295. 


(ει) Here an attempt is made to explain the three 
great Principles of the SOUL, anciently called τὸ 
YONTIXOV, τὸ αἰσθητικὸν, τὸ > Soenlixey, the Intellective, 
the Senfitive, and the Nutritive. The Nutritive is 
treated firft, then the Senfitive, then the Jntelledive. 


See below, note on the word JntelieZive, p. 406, 


H 4 it’s 
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Ch.VI, it’s vifible Qualities; but ‘tis the Power, 

“wr which, not deimg that Organization, nor 

that Figure, nor thofe Qualities, ἐς yet 

able to produce, to preferve, and to em- 

ploy them. ‘Tis therefore the Power, 

which Κη moves, and then conducts 

- that latent Procefs, by which the Acorn 

becomes an Oak, the Embryo becomes 

a Man. ‘Tis the Power, by which the 

Aliment of Plants and Animals is d- 

gefted, and by fych digeftion transformed 

into a part of themfelves. ‘Tis the 

Power, as oft as the Body is either mu- 

tilated or fick, that co-operates with the 

Medicine in effecting the Cure. Tis the 

Power, which departing, the Body cea/es 

to jive, and the Members foon pafs into 
putrefaction and decay. 


FARTHER ftill, as putrefaction and 
decay will necefarily come, and Nature 
would be at an end, were fhe not main- 
tained by a fupply; it is therefore the 
Power, that enables every Being 29 pro- 
a duce 
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duce another like itfelf, the Lion to pro- Ch.VI. 
duce a Lion, the Oak to produce’ an ““V—™ 
Oak ; fo that, while Individuals perith, 

the Species ftill remains, and THe Cor- 
RUPTIBLE, as far as may be, PARTAKES 

OF THE ETERNAL AND Divine (/). 


In 


(7) This ETERNAL and Divine is what, as Aris 
frotle fays, all Beings defire, and for the fake of 
which they af? whatever they act agreeably to Nature. 
Πάντα γὰρ ἐκείνῳ ( Μὴ. τὸ ἀεὶ x τὰ iv) ὀρέγῆαι, 
χακείνυ ἕνεκα τορώτ]ει ὅσα κατὰ Φύσιν wedries. De 


“Anim. \. ii. ς.. 4. Ρ. 28. Eat. Sylb. 


‘Immediately afterwards he fubjoins the following. 
remarkable paffage, by which he appears to refer the 
whole Syftem of natural Production or Generation to 
that one great Principle.—inti ἂν κοινωνεῖν adware? τῷ 
ἀεὶ »ἡ τὰ ϑείν τὴ συνεχείᾳ, διὰ τὸ μηδὲν ἐνδέχεσθαι 
τῶν φθαρτῶν τὸ αὐτὸ x, ἵν οριθμῶ διαμένειν, 1 peri 
ace δύναται ἕκαξον, ταύτῃ κοινωνεῖ, τὸ μὲν μᾶλλον, 
τὸ δὲ ἥτῖον" % διαμένει ἐκ αὐτὸ, GAA’ οἷον αὐτό Ge 
ριθμῷ μὲν vx ἵν, εἴδει δὲ ἕν.---ο]κ as much therefore as 
thefe Beings (meaning the fubordinate and inferior) 
cannot participate of the ETERNAL and the Divine in 
uninterrupted Continuity, from it’s being impoffible that 
any thing perifbable and tranfient fhould remain the fame 
end one numerically ; hence it follows that as far as each 


as capable of raring it, fo far it parlicipates, one thing 
ins 
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In all the Energies here enumerated it 


“τ᾿ extends through Vegetables as well as 


« 


Animals. But with Animals, taken apart, 
it is that higher Adive Faculty, which, by 
employing the Organs of Senfe, pecuhar 
to them as Animals, diftinguifhes them as 
Beings fenfitive from Vegetables -and 
Plants. Farther than this, with Man 
alone above the reft it is that ftill /u- 
pertor and more noble Facurty, which 
by it's own divine Vigour, unafifted per- 


' haps with Organs, makes and denomi- 


nates him a Beinc INTELLECTIVE @hid 


RATIONAL (6). 
AND 


én a greater degree, and another in a lefs; and that eqch 
thing remains not precifely the fame, but as it were the 
fame, not NUMERICALLY ONE, Sut ONE IN SPECIES. 

To this Virg:l alludes, 
Αι GENUS IMMORTALE mentt——= 
Ss Georg. iv. 


See Plat. Conwiv. p. 1197. Ο, Ed. Fic. 


᾿" (5) Τῶν δὲ δυνάμεων τῆς ψυχῆς αἱ λεχθεῖσαι τοῖς 


μὲν ἰνυπάρχυσι wae, καθάπερ εἴπομεν, τοῖς δὲ τι- 


γὲς 
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Anp fo much for the defeription of 
thofe Forms, which, being purely izvt- 


vis αὐτῶν, ἐνίοις δὲ μία μόνη.---- Δ» to the Powers of the 
Soul here deferibed, they exif? ati of them in fome Be- 
ings 3 SOME of them only in other Beings; andin fome 
Beings ONLY ONE of them. Ariff. de An, 1. ii. ce 3. 
p. 26. Edit. Syl6. Thatis to fay, Aan poffefics 
all; Brutes poles fome; Plants, one only—Man has 
the Vegetative, the Senfitive, and the Intellective 
Faculty ; Brates only the Vegetative and the Senfi- 
tive; Plants, the Vegetative alone. 


See foon after, p. 28---ὦνευ μὲν yao τὰ Soenlixs 
Χ, τ᾿ Δ. 


Tdeoque ob confertium corporis eff inter homines, befli- 
afque, et cetera vité carentia, Societas communioque cor- 
poreorum proventuum, Siquidem NASCI, NUTRIRI, 
CRESCERE commune eff bominibus cum ceteris; SEN- 
TIRE verd BT APPETERE, commune demum hominibus 
εἰ mutis tantum, et ratione carentibus animalibus. Cu- 
PIDITAS porro atque IRACUNDIA ‘vel agreflium vel 
manfuetorum, APPETITUS IRRATIONABILIS δ: Ho- 
minis vero, cujus eff proprium rationi mentem applicare, 
RATIONABILIS : RATIOCINANDI enim atque 1N- 
TELLIGRNDI, SCIENDIQUE VERUM APRETITUS pro- 
prins eff Hominis, quia a cupiditate atque iracundia pluri~ 
mum diftat. Illa quippe etiam in mutis animalibus, et 
multe quidem acriora, cernuntur: BRATIONI8 autem 
PERFECTIO δ“ INTELLECTUS, propria Dax εἰ Ho- 
Mints tantum, Cbhalcid, in Plat. Tim. p. 345. Edit. 
Fabric. 


Φ 


ible, 
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ΟΕ. 
Lenny 
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Ch.VI. Aéle, and (it may be faid) totally infene 
tye Able, are no otherwife to be known, Con- 
Setoufnefs alone excepted, than by /enfble 
Operations and Energies (h), perceived in 
things corporeal. As 


(8) See the Paflage juft before quoted from Adaxi- 
mus Tyrius. Nothing can be of greater importance, 
than 4 due attention to this Diftin€tion; 1 mean the 
Difiinion between Effects and Caufes; bétween Ef- 
fects which are vifible, and Caufes which are invi- 
fible ; between E/fed?s, the natural Objeéts of “7 our 
Senfations ; and Cau/es, which are Objects of no Sen- 
fation at all. 


*Tis with reference to this Diftin€tion that Cyrus 
is made to reafon in his laft moments by Xenopben, 
his philofophical Hiftorian, who a defcribes him 
addrefling his Children. 


Οὐ yap dame rere γε σαφὼς δοκεῖτε εἰδίναι, ὡς ἐ- 
δὲν ἔσομαι ἰγὼ irs, ἐπειδῶν τὰ ἀνβρωπίνε Bie τελευτήσω; 
udi γὰρ νῦν τοι τήν γ᾽ ἐμὴν ψυχὴν ἐωρᾶτε, ἀλλ᾽ οἷς 
διεπράτ]ετο, τάτοις αὐτὴν ὡς ὅσαν κατεφωρᾶτε--τ 
Thus excellently tranflated by my honourable Rela- 
tion, Mr. Afiley.—Yeou ought not ta imagine you cer- 
tainly know, that, after I have clofed the period of Hu- 
man Life, I (μα no longer exift. For neither do yeu 
now /ee my Soul; but you conclude FROM 1T’s ΟΡΕ- 
RATIONS, that it DOES Ex1sT. Cyropedia, |. viii. 


Cicero has tranflated the fame paflage with great 
elegance, but in a manner lefs ftri@t, lefs confined ta 
the original. 
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As in their very Effence they imply Ch.VI. 

Aftivity, as much as Matter, upon which 
they operate, implies Pafivity ; hence in 
every natural Compofite, we may dif- 
cern the influence of two fuch Princt- 
ples, while, under different Proportions, 
and in different Degrees, THE ACTIVE 
enlivens the Paffive, and THE Passive 
depreffes the Active. 


Tis to this that VirGir nobly alludes, 
when he tells us, that to every ex/vened 
fubftance, every animated Being, there 
was fomething appertaining of ethertal 


Nolite arbitrari O! mihi cariffiumt fit, me, cum a ve- 
bis difceffero, nufquam aut nullum fere; nec enim, dum 
cram vobifeum, animum meum videbatis, fed cum effet in 
hoc corporey EX 118 REBUS, QUAS GEREBAM, intellt- 
gebatis : eundem igitur effe creditote, etiamfi nullum vi- 
debitis, De Seneé?, c. 22 


Nothing is more certain than that many things, 
which have no fen/ible Qualities, may be defcribed ac-. 
curately, and comprehended adequately, by ἐδεῖν 
Energies and Operations upon fenfible Objeéis. 

Vigour, 
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Ch.VI. Vigour, and Aeavenly Origin, as far forth 
“=~” as not retarded by it’s mortal and earthly 
Members. 


Icneus eff ols viGOR, e¢ CBLESTIS 
ORIGO . 


Seminibus, quantum nox NOX{A CORPORA 


TARDANT, 
TERRENIQUE Aebetant ARTUS, ΞΕ 
daque membra. fEn. VI. 


CouLp we penetrate that Mift, which 
hides fo much from human Eyes, and 
follow thefe Compofites to their different 
and original Principles, we might gain 
perhaps ἃ glimpfe of two obje&ts worth 
contemplating ; of that which is First, 
and that which is Last, in the general 
Order of Being; of pure Energy in the 
SuPREME Munp, the fr/? Mover of all 
Efficients ; of puré Pafivity in the 
LOWEST MatTTER, the altimate Bafis of. 
all fubjects (ἡ). 


e 
᾿ (ἢ Thua the Steico—doxsi δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀρχὰς εἶναν 
τῶν ὅλων" ios ἐδ wows x, τὸ Wao. τὸ μὲν ὃν wae 


we Ὁ ᾿ "goon 
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Bor left thefe thould be efteemed 
Speculations rather foreign, ‘tis fufficient 
to 


x εἶναι τὴν ἄποιον ἐσίαν, τὴν ὕλην, τὸ δὲ Woitys τὸν 
ἐν αὐτῇ λόγον, τὸν ϑεόν.---- Ἴροῖγ opinion is, that the 
Principles of all things are two, THE ACTIVE Prin- 
cipk ond tHe Passive; that the Pajfue. Principle is 
that Subfiance void of all Quality, MattER; the Ac- 
tive Principle, that Reafon, which exifts within it, Gov. 
Diog. Laert. vii. 134. 


“fhe following Paffage from Ammenius is remark- 
able, and well applies to the prefent Sabjeét.— 
Διὸ Φασὶ τὴν ὕλην ta Sele ἀνομοίως ὡμοιῶσθαι" w- 

ped ) ‘ @ > A a “Ὁ " | - 
μοιώσθαι μὲν, ὅτι ds ἀποφασιως τῶν ἄλλων σημαινε- 

e “ ’ sd ~ ’ wv 
ται ἑκάτερον, dvopoiws δὴ, ὅτι τὰ piv, xptitlovG ov- 

a,’ ‘ ͵ 4 Γ΄ ’ ͵ ἢ 
τ", δ᾽ κατὰ τσάαντὰ τὰ ὄντα. ἀποφασκομεν Waray 
τῆς δὲ ὕλης, χείρον(» ἔφης ἢ κατὰ τάγταγ ταῦτα as 
ποφάσκομεν.---- ΓΘ this reafon they fay that MATTER is, 
DISSIMILARLY 61MILAR 0 the DIVINITY ; is SIMI+ 
LAR, becaufe each of. them is explained by a Negation of 
all other things ; DISSIMILARLY fa, in as much as we 
deny all things of the Divinity, by it’s being better than 


all things ; we deny them of Matter, by it's being worft. 


Ammin, in Pradic, p.. 50. 8. 


Μρεγία: thus expreffes aime in his bas Dia- 
lect. : 
Τὸ ply on wostov, τὸ δὲ Warvyov’ οἷον ἐν τοῖς Due 

“Ὁ 7,” yf ‘ ’ \ c o@ ‘\ 2 
σικοῖς τοιέον μὲν ὁ ϑεὸς, πάσχον δὲ a VAR, γ») τοιέον 


Ἁ 


-΄ ° iy 
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Ch.VI, to mark the Analogy between things Naa 
uy sural atid Artificial; how, that as there 

are ho Forms of Art, which did not 
pre-exift in the Mind of Man, fo are 
there no Forms of Nature, which did 
not pre-exiff in the Mind of God. "Τὶ 
through this we comprehend, how Miap 
-or INTELLECT 18 THE REGION OF 


% WAY, TA FoXeia.—There is fomething, which is 
AGENT ; and fomething, whith js PATIENT ; thus 
among natural Beings Gop 1s the AGENT ; MATTER 
the PATIENT; but the ELEMENTS are both Agent and 
Patient united. 


Upon this Simplicius obferves—Zaes δὲ ὄντῷ» τὰ 
Atyouin, παραδείγματα ἀρχηϊκώτατα wapbere, 
ποιεῖν μὲν τὸν ϑεὸν εἰπὼν, ᾧ TH ἄλλα τὰ woirlixna 
αἴτια συνέπεται, πάσχειν δὲ τὴν vam, ds ἦν ὁ τὰ 
ἄλλα μετέχει τὰ ᾿πτάσχειν, x ποιεῖν δὲ x wage τὰ 
φοιχεῖαρ ὡσὰν δὴ μετίχοντα x ὕλης x εἶδυς.-- 
The’ what has been faid is evident, δὲ has adduced (to 
explain himfelf) the two bighe/? and moft leading In- 
frances, faying, that Gop is AGEnt, whom all other 
Agtive Caufes follow ; and MATTER PATIENT, thro’ 
which other Beings partake of Pajfion ; and that the 
ELEMENTS are both AGENTS and PATIENTS, sn δὲ 
much as they participate both of Matter and of Ferm 
Simpl. in Pred. p. 84. Edit. Bufil. 1551. 


ForMs, 
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Forms (4), in a far more noble and ex- .Ch. VI. 
alted fenfe, than by being their pafive ““V-~" 
Receptacle through Impreffions from 
Objects without. It is their Region, not 
by being the Spot into which they mi- 
grate as ffrangers, but in which they 
dwell as αὐτοχθόνες, the original Natives 
of the Country. ’Tis in Mind they: 
firft exift, before Matter can receive 


(4) See Ariftotle already quoted, p. 98, in his 
Traft De Anima iii. 4. p.§7. Edit. Sylb. In the 
eighth Chapter of the fame Book, p. 62, he calls 
the Soul ΕΙΔΟΣ EIAQN, tHe Form or Formos, 
aad that not only from it’s being that /upreme charcc- 
terifing Power, which gives to fubordinate Beings their 
peculiar Form er Coaraéer, but as it ufes them, when 
made, agreeably to their refpective Natures. In 
this laft acceptation it is the Form of Forms, as the 
Hand appears to be the Organ of Organs ; to be that 
fuperior Inftrument, which w/cs the reft, the Chiffel, 
the Pencil, the Lyre, &c. all which inferior Organs 
or Inftruments, without this previous and fuperior one 
to employ them, would be inefficacious, and dead, and 
incapable of producing any fingle Effeét.—n ψυχὴ 
ὥσπερ ἡ χείρ ἐξ" % yup ἡ χεὶρ ὑβγανόν sey ὀργάνων, 
Arift. in loc. 


I them ; 
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Ch.V] them (/); ’tis from Mind, when they 
t= adorn Matter, that they primarily pro- 
ceed: fo that, whether we contemplate 
the works of Art, or the more excel- 
lent Works of Nature, all that we look 
at, as beautiful, or liften to, as harmo- 
nious, is the genuine EFFLUENCE OR 


EMANATION oF MIND (mm). 
AND 


(1) In the Scriptural account of Creation, Light, 
previoufly to it’s exiftence, is commanded to exift — 
And God faid, LET THERE BE LIGHT, AND THERE 
was Licut. So alfo Vegetables and Animals, pre- 
vioufly to their exifting, are commanded to exift. Now, 
whether by thefe Commands we fuppofe certain ver- 
bal Orders, or (what feems far more probable) only a 
Divine Volition, refpe& mutt needs have been had to 
certain PRE-EXISTING Forms, elfe fuch Words or 
fuch Volitions muft have been devoid of all Meaning. 


(a) A proof, that thefe tranfeendent Objects are 
of an Origin truly mental, is, that nothing but Minp 
or INTELLECT can recognize or comprebend them. And 
hence it follows that, if this intellective Faculty be 
wanting, as it is to inferior Animals, or be unhap- 
pily debafed, 2s too often happens to our own Species ; 
tho’ their fenfitive Organs may be exguifite to a de- 
gree, yet are fuch Beings to fuch Objects, as if they 
had no Organs at all. Ayes have they, and fee not, δες. 


And 
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Anb now to recapitulate what we Ch.VI. 
have faid concerning Form. We have “πὸ 
traced it’s Variety from the Lifele/s and 
Inanimate up to the Living and Ani- 
mating ; from Figures, Colours, and fen- 
fible Qualities, up to the Powers only 
knowable through their Energies and Ope- 
rations; in other words, from thofe 
Forms, which are but pafive Elements, 
up to thofe, which are Efficient Cau/es. 


Even in thefe active, animating, and 
eficient Forms, befides the Differences 
which we have remarked, there is {till 
another worth regarding. Some of them 


And hence thie meaning of that fine Trochaic Verfe 
in the Sirhan Poet and Philofopher, Epicharmus ; 


Nis ὁρᾷ x) vas ἀκζει" τ᾽ ἄλλα κωφὰ ν»ἡ" τυφλά. 


"Tis ἹΜΊΝῸ ALONE, -that fers, that hears ; all things 
béfide are deaf and blind. | 


Clem. Alex. ti. p. 442. Edit. Pott. Maw. Tyr. 
Edit. 8vo. p. 12. Edit. 4to. p. 203. 


I 2 cannot 
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Ch.VI, cannot act without corporeal Conneétions, 
“v——~ while to others fuch Connections appear 
to be no way requifite. What for ex- 
ample is the vegetative Power in Plants, 
without ὦ natural Body for it to nourifh 
and enliven? What the /énftive Powers 
of hearing or of feeing, without the 
corporeal Organs of an Ear, or an 
Eye? Thefe are animating Forms, which 
though themfelves not Body, are yet fo 
far infeparable from it, that were their 
Conne@tion diffolved, they would be as 
unable to exert themfelves, as the Painter, 
deprived of his Pencil, or the Harper of 
his Harp. ‘Tis not fo with that percep- 
tive Power, UNMIXED AND PuRE InN- 
TELLIGENCE, the Obje@s of which being 
purely intelligible, are all congenial with | 
itfelf. Corporeal Connections appear fo 
little wanted here, that perhaps ’tis then 
in it’s Aighe# Vigour, when it is wholly 
Separated and detached. ’Tis in this part 
of our animating Form, that we muft 
look for tHe ImMorTAL anv Dt1- 
VINE ; 
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VINE (2) ; tis this indeed is all of it, Ch. VI. 
that a rational Man would wifh to pre- “τ 
ferve, | 


(5) Ὁ δὲ Nas ἔοικεν ἐγίνεσθαι, ἐσία τις Yeas 6 καὶ 
Φθείρεσθαι--ἸΝνν feems to be implanted [into the 
Body] Jeing A PECULIAR SUBSTANCE OF ITSELF, 
and not to.be corrupted or 19 perifb (as the Body does). 
Arif. de ‘An. . i. c. 4. ἢ. 1§——And foon after, when 
he has told us that the Paffions perifh with the Body, 
to which they are infeparably united, he adds— 
Ὁ δὲ Nis ἴσως Ψειότερόν τι Ὁ ἀπαθές. But th Mind 
perhaps is fomething MORE DIVINE, and free from Paf- 
fron, or being atied upon. 


In another part of the fame Work he diftinguithes 
between the original Capacity of the /en/itive Part, and 
that of the Jnteliccive Part: Senfation (he tells us) is 
impaired by the Violence of Jenfible ObjeGs: Exceflive 
Sounds, exceflive Light, exceflive Smells, prevent us 
from hearing, from feeing, or from fmelling.— 
Αλλ᾽ὸ Nas, ὅταν τι νοήση σφόδρω νοητὸν, sy, ἥτῖον 
νοεῖ το ὑποδεέξεραγ ἀλλὰ x, μάλλον" τὸ μὶν yap αἱ- 
σθητιχὸν ἐκ avy σώμαϊ Ὁ’, ὁ δὲ Νὺς χωριςός.---- 
But Minn, when it contemplates any thing clearly and 

frrongly intelligible, does not for that reafon LESS compres 

bend infertor Objects of Intellection, but even MORE ; 
the Caufe isy the SENSITIVE Principle exifis not WITH- 
ouT 4 Bopy (it’s Organs being all Bodily) ; dus 
MIND on the contrary iy SEPARABLE AND DETACH- 
ED. Ibid. 1. lil. Cc. 4. 


I 3 Cyrus, 
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Ch, VJ, ferve, when he would be rather thank- 

“r= ful to find his Paffions and his Appetites 
extinct. 

AND 


Cyrus, in the Speech attributed to him by “Xeno- 
phon, and quoted before, p. 108, {peaks as follows. 


Οὕτοι tywh, ὦ σαῖδες, edt retro τοώποϊε ἐπείσθην, 
ὡς ἡ ψυχὴ, ἕω μὲν ἂν ἐν ϑνητῷ Σώμαῖ, ἢ ἧ, or ordy 
δὲ tity BEANE Ay τὶ τέθνηκεν. Ὁρὼ YG | ὅτι x) τὸ ϑνη- 
τὰ σώμαΐϊᾳ, ὅσὸν ἂν ἐν αὐτοῖς xeever 3 ἤ ἡ Ψυχὴ, Cove 
παρέχ αι. Οὐδέ ye, ὅπως ἄφρων teas ὴ ψυχὴ, ἐπείδαυ 
τὸ ἄφρον’ eas δίχα γένηϊαι, ἐδὲ τᾶτο πέπεισ- 
με ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν ἄκραϊῷ» % καθαρὸς ὁ ὁ ves ἐκκχριθῆ, 
τότε % Φρονιμώταῖον εἰκὸς: αὐτὸν εἶναι. Διαλυομένα 
δὲ ἀνθρώπε, δηλά isw ἕκασα aioe: πρὸς τὰ ὁμοφύ- 
λον, wAnv τῆς ψυχῆς: αὕτη δὲ μόνη ὅτε ταρᾶσα ἔτι 
ἀπίῆσα ὁρᾶται. Ξιενοῷ: Κύρε' Tad. Ἡ, p. 655: 
Edit: ona a 4to. Oxon. 1727... τ᾿ 


Thus tranflated by the abovementioned excellent 
Tranflator. oe ae ἘΠ ΝΣ 


No! Children! I can never be perfuaded, that the 
Soul lives no longer than it dwells in'this mortal Body, 
and that it dies on Separation. For I fee that the Soul 
communicates Vigour and Motion to mortal Bodies, during 
it’s tontinuance in them. Neither ‘can I be perfuaded, 

_ that the Soul is divefled of Intelligence, om it’s Separation 
from this grofs fenfelefs Body; but it is probable, that 
WHEN THE SOUL 18 SEPARATED, it becomes pure and 

intire, 
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Ἄννῃ thus having traced the various Ch.VI. 
order of ForMs. from the loweft and “~~ 
bafeft 


antive, and is then MORE INTELLIGENT. Jf is evi- 
dent, that, on Man’s diffolution, every part of bim re- 
turns to what is of the fame nature with itfelf, except the 
Soul: THAT ALONE 18 INVISIBLE, BOFH DURING 
IT’s PRESENCE HERE, AND AT IT’S DEPARTURE, 


Cyropad. Ὁ. 326, 327. 


Thus tranflated by Cicero—AMihi quidem nunquam 
perfuaderi potef? animes, dum in cerporibus effent morta- 
libus, vivere; cum exiffent cx tts, emori: nee vero tum 
animum effe infipientem, cum ex infipienti corpore evafiffet ; 
fed, cum, OMNI ADMIXTIONE CORPORIS LIBERA- 
TUS, purus et integer effe caepiffet, tum effe SAPIENTEM. 
Atque etiam, cum hominis natura morte diffslvitur, cate- 
rarum rerum perfpicuum eff quo qucque difcedant ; abeunt 
enim illue omnia, unde orta funt: ANIMUS AUTEM 
30LUS, NEC CUM ADEST, NEC CUM DISCEDIT, AP- 
PARET. De SeneLiute, cap. 22. 


Thefe Speculations of Cyrus may more properly be 
called the Speculations of Xenophon, who derived 
them without doubt (as he did the reft of his Philo- 
fophy) from his great Mafter, Socrates. They paffed 
alfo into other Syftems of Philofophy, derived from 
the fame Original ; fuch for example as the Philofo- 
phy of Ariftotie, who was a hearer and a difciple as 
well of Socrates as of Pirate. 


I4 Befides 
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Ch.VI. bafeft up to the higheft and beft, and 
tev’ confidered how, though differing, they 
all agree in this, that they give to every 
Being it’s peculiar and diftinétive Charac- 
ter, we fhall here conclude our Specula- 
tions concerning Form, the fecond Spe- 
cies of Subftance, and which appears 12 


Befides what has been offered in the beginning of 
this Note, the following Remark.and Quotation may 
perhaps inform us farther in the Sentiments of the 
Stagirite, and his School. 


The Humaw INTELLECT was fuppofed by the 
Peripatetics to be pure and abfelute CAPACITY ; to be 
no particular thing, till it began te comprebend things ; 
nor to be blended with Body, becaufe, if it were, it would 
have fome Quality of Body adhere to it (fuch as hot, 
cold, and the like), which Quality would of courfe 
obftruct it’s operations. On the contrary they held it 
to receive it’s impreflions, ὥσπερ ἐν γραμματείῳ, ᾧ 
μηδὲν ὑπάρχει ἐντελεχείᾳ γεϊραμμένον, as impreffions 
are made¢in A WRITING TABLET, WHERE NOTHING 
AS YET Is IN ACTUALITY WRITTEN. <Ariffot. de 
Anima, \ib. 111. c. 4. p. 58. Edit. δῶ. ΣΟ 


' But this in the way of digreflion—’Tis only the 
fhort Specimen of an ancient Speculation, which 
gives us reafons, why the suman Intellect can have 
no Innate Ideas. 


part 
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port tobe an ELEMENT, i part an Er- Ch.VI, 
FICIENT CAUSE (0). 


AND yet we cannot quit thefe Specu- 
lations, the latter part of. them at leaft, 
without a few obfervations on their dig- 
nity and importance. ; 


THEIR principal objec& has been ‘to 
fhew, that in the great intellecual Syf- 
tem of the Univerfe, Means do not 
lead to Enps, but Enps lead to MEANs; 
that it.was not the Organization of the 
Sheep’s Body, which produced the gentle 
inftinéts of the Sheep; nor that of tho 
Lion’s Body, which produced the /ero- 
cious Inftinéts of the Lion (2); but, be- 
caufe in the Divine Oeconomy-.of the 
whole, fuch refpective animating and ac- 
five Principles were wanting, it was 


(0) See the two laft Notes of the preceding Chapter. 


09) See before, in the beginning of this Chapter, 


Page 99. 
therefore 
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Gomme prema 


o 
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therefore neceflary that they fhould be 
furnifhed with fuch peculiarly organized 
Bodies, that they might be enabled fo 
aé, and to perform their part, agreeably 
to their refpective natures, and their 
proper bufinefs in the World. 


Tue ancient Syftem of Atheifm {ρ- 
pofed the Organs to come "γῇ * before 


any thing farther was thought of ; which 


Organs, being all of them formed for- 
tuttoufly, fome of them /uckily an{wered | 
an end, and others anfwered none: thofe 
that anfwered, fora while fubfifted ; thofe 
that failed, smmediately perifbed. 


Empepocres (which is . fomewhat 
{urprifing, if we confider fome of his 
better and more rational Doctrines) ap- 


Pears ie have favoured this opinion : 


4 τὰ μόρια τῶν ζώων ἀπὸ τύχης γενέσθαι To 
πλεῖςα φησί. He fays, (as Ariftotle tells 
us) that the Limbs of Animals were the 


* See Hermes, p. 392. 
greater 
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greater part of them MADE BY CHANCE, Ch VI, 
Soon after this Arifotle proceeds in ex- 
plaining this sie aga μὲν ὅν 
perce συνέξη, ὥσπερ κἂν εἰ ἕνεκά TE ἐγίγνέξϊο, 
χαῦτα μὲν ἐσώθη, ἀπὸ τῇ αὐτομάτε συξεῖντα 
ἐπιτηδείως" ὅσα δὲ μὴ ὅτως, ἀπώλετο % ἀπόλ- 
λυται, καθάπερ ᾿Εμπεδοκλὴς λέγει Ta Bevery 
© ἀνδρόπρωρα;--"- ἢ} hen therefore thefe Limbs 
all co-incided, as if they had been made for 
the purpofe, they were then faved and pre~ 
ferved, having been thus aptly put toge- 
ther by the Operation of CHANCE; but 
fuch as co-incided NOt, thefe were loft, and 
fill [as faft as ‘they arife] are bf; ace 
cording to what Empedocles fays concerning 
[thofe monftrous Predutions] the Bull 
Species with Human Heads. Arift. Phy- 


fic. } il. ο. 4..:8, 


Lucretivs advances the fame Doc- 
tring, which was indeed fuitable to 
his Ideas of the World’s production. 
The Earth, he tells us in Ass account 
of Creation, aimed at the time to create 

many 
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Ch.VI. many portentous Beings, fome with frrange 

Ἐπ Faces and Members 3 others deficient, with- 
out either Feet or Hands; but the en- 
deavours were fruitlefs, for Nature could 
not fupport, and carry them on to Ma- 
furity. 


Multaque tum Tellus etiam portenta 
creare 
Conata eft, mird facie, membrifque coorta ; 
_Orba pedum partim, manuum viduata vi- 
ciffim : 
a re a τὐρα 
Nequicquam, quoniam Natura abfterruit 
aucium, 
| Nec potuere cupitum atatis tangere florem, 
Nee reperire cibum, ὅθε. 
Lucret. V. 835, ἄς. 


Tis more exprefly in contradiction to 
the Doétrines inculcated through this. 
whole Tra&t, that he denies ΕἾΝΑΙ, 
Causes ; that he holds Eyes were not 
made for feeing, nor Feet for walking, 

ὅτο, 
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&c. that he calls fuch explanations a Ch.VL 
prepofterous and inverted order, the ex- τὸ 
iftence of the Use (according to him) 

not leading to the production of the 

Tuinc, but the CASUAL PRODUCTION 

of the Tuinc leading to the exiftence 

of the usE. 


Lumina ne facias oculorum clara 
creata, 
Profpicere ut poffimus, et, ut proferre viai 
Proceros paffus, ideo, Sc. 


Cetera de genere boc inter quacunque pre 
tantur, : 

Omnia perverfd PREPOSTERA funt ra- 
tione : 

Nil adeo quoniam natum fi in Corpore, 
UT UTI 

Poffimus ; fed quod NATUM'ST, ID pro- 
creat Usus. | : 

LucreT. IV. 822, 10. 


An elegant Poet of our own {tates this 


doétrine with his ufual humour. 
Note. 
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Ch.vi. Note here, Lucretius dares to teach 

---ὦ: (41: all oir Youth may learn from CREECH) 
That Eyes were made, but could not view, 
Nor Hands erhbrace, nor Feet purfue ; 
But uzepiess Nature did producé 
The Members First, and THEN the ufé: 
What each muft act, was yet unknown, 

; Till all was moved by CHANCE alone. 


A Man firft builds d Country feat, 
Then finds the Walls not fit to eat ; 
Another plants, and wond'ring fees 
Nor Books, nor Medals on his Trees. 
Yet Poet and Philofopher 
Was He, who durft fuch whims aver. 
Ble, for his Sake, be Human Reafon, 
Which came at laft, tho’: late, in feafon. 

Prior’s Alma, Canto 1. 


Tue. Poet had caufe to be thankful, 
that a time came, when Men of Senfe 
‘oppofed Reafon to fuch Sophiftry ; bat 
the Oppofition was not fo late, nor fo 

| long 
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long in coming, as he imagined. Galen, Ch.VI. - 
many Centuries ago, in his excellent “~~~ 
Treatife De U/u Partium; Cicero, inthe 
beft and moft conclufive part of his 
Treatife De Naturé Deorum ; and before 
them both, as well as before Lucretius, 
Arifiotle, through every part of his 
Works, and above all in thofe refpect- 
ing the Hiftory of the Members, and the 
Progrefion of Animals, had inculcated 
with irrefiftible ftrength of Argument 
the great Doctrine of Finau Causss ; 
which if we allow with regard to our- 
felves, but deny to Nature, we totally 
annihilate through the Univerfe any pi- 
VINE Of INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLE. For 
nothing can be Divine, which is not In- 
telligent ; nor any thing Intelligent, which 
has not a Meaning ; nor any Being have 
a Meaning, which has no Scope, or Final 
Caufe, to govern and direct it’s Energies 
and Operations. 


A PAINTER 
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Ch.VI, A PAINTER, painting a hundred Por- 

“το traits, fucceeds in ninety-nine, .and fails 

in one. We may poffibly impute the 

Jingle Fatlure to CHANCE; but can we 

poflibly impute to: Cuance his fuccefs 

in the ninety-nine? How then can we 

dream of Cuance in the Operations of 

Nature; Operations fo much more 

accurate, tho’ withal fo much greater, 

and more numerous, than thofe of the 

Painter ? ΟΗΑΝΟΣ is never thought of in 

that which happens a/ways ; nor in that 

which happens for the "ποῦ part; but, 

if any where, in that which happens 
unexpectedly and rarely (q). 

AND 


(4) Sce Vol. i. p. 267, 8, 9, where the Doétrine 
of CHance and Fortune is difcuffed at large upow ἢ 
the Peripatetic: Principles, and where an attempt is 
made to explain that moft fubtle and ingenious Ar- 
gument of the Svagirite, by which he proves that 
Cuanceg and Fortune are fo far from fupplanting 
MIND, or AN INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLE, that the 
Exiftence of the two former neceffarily infers the Ex- 
iftence of the latter. 

* Twas 


‘ \ 
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Anp fo much for thofe Philofophers, Ch.VI. 
recorded for having hardily denied a ῬΡτο- “V™ 
vidence. | 


Tuere are others, who, tho’ they 
have not denied one, have yet made Sy/- 
tems, that would do without one; feeming 
to think ccncerning the trouble of go- 


verning a World, as Queen Dido did of 
old, 


Scilicet is fuperis labor eff 3 ea cura quietos 
Sallicitat ?——— (7). 


A THIRD fort, with more decency, 
have neither denied a Providence, nor 


*T was confonant to the Reafoning there held, that 
PLaTo, long before, is faid to have called Fortune 
σύμπϊωμα Qicws 4 τροαιρίσεως, a SYMPTOM, or 
THING CO-INCIDENT either with Nature, or the Hu- 
man Will. See Suidas in the Word, Εἱμαρμίνη. 
Plato's Account will be better underftood perhaps, by 
repurring to the Quotation in the former part of this 
pote. 

(1) Virg, En. iv. 


K omitted 
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Ch,VI, omitted one; yet have feldom recurred 

“to it, but upon prefling occafions, when 
difficulties arofe, which they either hap- 
pened to find, or had happened to make. 
They appear to have conducted them- 
felves by Horace's advice ; 


Nec Deus interfit, nif dignus vindice 
nadus (5). 


A rourTH Philofopher remains, and 
a refpectable one he is, who fuppofes 
Providential Wifdom never to ceafe for a 
Jingle moment, and who fays to it with ré~ 
verence, what Ulyfes did to Minerva, 


a cee al dé σε λήθω 
ΚρύμενΘ’. () 


(:) Hor, Art. Peet. 


(t) Hom. thad. 10. v. 279. See Arrian's Epiéte- 
tus, lib. i. c. 12, both in the Original, and in Mrg. 
Carter’s excellent Tranflation. See alfo the Comment 
of my worthy and learned Friend Upton, on this 
Chapter, in his yaluable Edition of that Author, 
tom. 1}. p. 40) 41. See alfo Pjalm cyxxix. 

: —Nor 
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~—Nor can I move, and *fcape 


Thy Notice— 


But to quit Philofophers and Poets, 
and return from a Digreffion, to which 
we have been led infenfibly by the la- 
tent connection of many different ‘ideas. 


THERE remains nothing further, in the 
treating of SuBsTANcg, than to fay fome- 
thing of thofe characters, which are 
wfually afcribed to it by Ariforle and his 
followers, when they confider it not in a 
phyfical, but in a /ogicgl view. 


K 2 CH AP, 


$32 


C.VIL. 
ae | 
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CHAP. VIL 


Concerning the Properties of Subftance, at- 
tributed to it in the Peripatetic Logic. 


FLE ancient Logicians, or rather 

ARISTOTLE and his School, have 
given us of Susstance the following 
Characters. | 


They inform us that, as SussTANCceE, 
it is not fufceptible of more and lefs (a). 
Thus a Lion is not more or lefs a Lion, 
by being more or lefs bulky ; a Triangle 
is not more or lefs a Triangle, by being 
more or lefs acute-angled.. The Inten- 
fions and Remiffions are to be found in 
their dccidents ; the Effences remain fim- 
ply and immutably the fame, and either 
abfolutely are, or abfolutely are not. 


(4) Δοκεῖ δὲ ἡ vote μὴ ἐπιδέχεσθαι τὸ μᾶλλον x 
τὸ itlev.—Arift. Pred. p. 28. Edit. Sylb. See Her- 
5, Pp. 201. 

AGAIN, 
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Acain, SuBsTANCE, they tell us, C. VII. 
admits of no Contraries (δ). ’Tis to this “ὙΠ 
that Milton alludes, when, after having 
perfonified Subfance, he tells us, 


To FIND a For IT SHALL NOT BE 
HIS HAP, | 
find Peace fhall lull him in her flow'ry 


lap (c). 


ΤῊΣ Affertion is evident in compound 
Beings, that is to fay, in fubftances na- 
tural; for what is there contrary to Man 
confidered as Man, or to Lion confidered 
as Lion? This is true alfo in the Rela- 
tion borne by MaTTer to Form; for 
while Contraries by their co-incidence 
deftroy each other, thefe two, Matter 


(δ) Ὑπάρχει δὲ ταῖς ἐσίαις 5 τὸ μηδὲν αὐταῖς ivan 
τίον εἶναι. Arift. Pred. p. 28. Edit. Sylb. 


(2) Milt; Poems, No. 11. 


K 3 and 
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C.VIL and Form, coalefce fo kindly, that no 

“~~ Change to either arifes from their Union. 
Thus the Marble, when adorned with 
the Form of a Statue, is as precifely 
Marble, as it was before; and the Oak, 
when fafhioned into the Form of a Ship, 
is as truly Oak, as when it flourifhed in 
the Foreft. If there be any Contrariety 
in Subftance it is that of Form to Pri- 
VATION, where Privation neverthelefs is 
nearly allied to Non-entity. 


LAsTLy, SUBSTANCE they tell us is 
Something, which, though it have ne 
Contrary, yet is dy nature fufceptible of 
all Contraries, itfelf fill remaining one and 


the fame (d). 


We cannot forget that defcription, 
given by VirGiL, of the Cumean Pro- 
phetefs. 


(4) Matra δὲ ἴδιον τῆς ἐφσίας δοκεῖ εἶναι τὸ ταῦ" 
τὸν »»ἡ ἵν ἀριθμῷ ὃν τῶν ἐναντίων εἶναι δεκτικόν. Arif. 


Pred. ῬΡ. 29. ἘΔ. Sylb. 
Subito 
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——- Subito-non vultus, non color unus, C.VIt. 
| Non compte manfere coma; fed pettus “πο 
anhelum, 
Et rabte fera corda tument (ec). 


Here we fee her countenance and .com- 
plexion perpetually changing, her hair 
difhevelled, her breaft panting, and a 
tranfition too in her manners from jo- 
‘briety to diftrattion. How different is all 
this from the appearance of that Sify, 
‘who firft fo courteoufly received Exeas at 
Cuma, and afterwards fo prudently at- 
teided him to the Shades? Yet, amid? 
all thefe Contrarieties, was fhe ὙΠ the 
fame Sibyl; fhe was fufceptible of them all, 
without becoming another woman. 


Tis laft Chara@ter of Subftance ap- 
pears to be the moft efential : for what is 
the Support of Contraries, or indeed of 
every Attribute, but Sudfance? Motion 


(ε) “Ἐπ. VIL ᾿ 7 
K 4 and 
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_C.VII, and Reft, Heat and Cold, Health and 
aan aired Sicknefs, Vigour and Decay, are alt to 
be found at times in each Individual of 
the humanrace. Moft of the fame Con- 
traries are to be found among Brutes, 
and fome of them defcend even to the 

race of Vegetables. 


Ir we defcend from thefe minuter Sub- 
ftances to our terraqueous Globe, here 
Tempeft and Calm, Froft and Thaw, 
Rain and Drought, Light and Darknefs, 
have each their turn; yet leave it, when 
they depart, after all their feeming Con- 
teft, the fame individual Globe, and not 
another. Thus the Poet, we have al- 
ready quoted, ftill confidering  Subfance, 
as a Perfon— 


Yet he fhall liye in firife, and at his door 

Devouring War fhall never ceafe to roar: 

Yea, it fhall be his nat’ral property, 

To HARBOUR THOSE THAT ARE AT 
ENMITY (7). 


(f) Milt, Poems, No. Τί. Ir 
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Tr we extend our views beyond the C. Vit. 
Spet which we inhabit; what is the ““"~ 
whole'vifible Univerfe, but the compre- 
henfive Receptacle of every Contrary 
conceivable? Within this immenfe Whole 
they all diftributively exift,: while each 
of them by {fucceffion fulfils it’s allotted 
period, without difturbing the general 
Order, or impairing the general Beauty. 


But if we afcend from pafive and 
material Subfiances up to fuch as are ac 
tive and immaterial, here we thall find no 
Diftribution, no fucceffion of Contra- 
ries ; but Motion and Reft, Equality and 
Inequality, Similarity and Diffimilarity, 
Identity and Diverfity, will appear, each 
pair co-exifting within the fame Being in 
the fame inftant, and that by an amazing 
Connection of both together under One. 


"Tis by virtue only of this combining, 
this unifying Comprehenfion (and which 
for 
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C.VII. for that reafon can only belong to a Βε- 
in ing unextended and indrvifible) that the 
Mind or Intelleé& pronounces that A is 
‘not B, that C is unequal to D, that E 
18 unltketo F. Were fuch Propofitions, 
‘gnftead of being compreliended at once 
‘by fomething Indivifble and One, to be 
‘comprehended in portions by the differ- 
ent parts of fomething Drvifble ; or were 
they to be comprehended by a Power in- 
divifible, yet not af once, but in a Suc- 
cefion; *twould be as ‘impoffible either 
" ‘way to comprehend the real Propofitions, 
‘as it would, if they were to be recog- 
nized in part by a Man in England, in 
part by one in C/ina; orelfe in part by a 
Man in the prefent Century, in part by 
‘one of the fucceeding. It may be afked 
‘in fach inftances, who is ἐξ that compre- 
hends THE WHOLE (g) ἢ 


(g) See Hermes, 1. iii. c. 4. Note (f). See alfo 
Friftet. de Animd, 1. iii. c. 2. pe 521. Edit. Sylb. The- 
wifi, Paraph. p. 85. a. ὁ. 


LASTLY, 
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LASTLY, much more in the Supreme C. VII, 
MIND may we find fuch Coincidence, ao ad 
fince here not only Contraries, but all 
things whatever co-exi/, and that too af- 
ter a manner peculiarly tranfcendent ; 
not by a Knowlege which is partial, but 
by one which is univerfal ; not with ocea- . 
fronal remiffions, but in one uniform un- 
remitting Energy (4); not by fubfequent 
Impreffions from things already pre-ex- 
fig, but by that original Canfakty, 
through which it makes all things to 
exift. a 


A nose field for fpeculating opens 
upon this occafion; which, tho’ a- 
rifing out of our Subjec, yet naturally 
leading us beyond it, we fhall omit, 
and return to opr Logical Inquiries, con- 
cluding here what we have to ad- 


(4) See the Chapter on Quality, where the Verfes 
of Empedales are quoted. 


vance 
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C. VII. vance in our Theory concerning 508- 
tom STANCE (ἢ). 


We are now to confider the remain- 
ing GENERA, PREDICAMENTS; or AR- 
RANGEMENTS, that is to fay Qualtty, 
Qyantity, Relation, Site, &c. 


Some of thefe are at all times no 
higher than Accidents ; fuch for example 
as Site or Poftion, the Time When, and 
the Place Where. Others upon occafion 
characterize, and effentiate; fuch for ex- 

, ample as Magnitude, Figure, Colour, and 
many Qualities. Thus a triply extended 
Magnitude is effential to Body; Angu- 


(i) The Author, in the reprefenting of ancient 
Opinions, has endeavoured, as far as he was able, to 
make all his Treatifes con/ifent, and explanatory one of 
another. Thofe, who would fee what he has already 
written on the two great Elements of Subflance, difcuffed 
in this and the three preceding Chapters, may fearch 
the Index of Hermes for the Words, MatTerR and 
Form; and the Index of his firft Volume, for the 
Word Causg. 


larity 
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larity to aCube; Heat to Fire; and Co- ©, ὙΠ. 
Jour to every Superficies not tranfpa- “<“""” | 


rent. In all fuch Inftances, they make 
a part of the Charatteriftic Form, and 
in that Senfe are to be confidered rather 
as Subfiances than as Accidents. How- 
ever as this holds not always, and that 
they are /ometimes as merely and as 
ftrictly Accidents, as any of thofe which 
are fo always, we choofe under that com- 
mon Denomination to fpeculate upon 
them all, beginning according to Or- 
der firft from the firft. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VUI. 


Concerning QUALITIES—corporeal and. in~ 
corporeal—natural and acquired — of 
Capacity, and Completion—Tranfitions 
immediate,.and through a medtum— 
Difpoftions, Habits-—Genius—Primary 
and imperfect Capactty—Secondary and 
perfeti—where it is, that no Capacsiies 
exifi—Qualities, penetrating, and fu- 
perfcial—Effential Form—Figure, an 
smportant QualityFigures intellectual, 
natural, artificial, phantaftc—Colour, 
Roughnefs, Smoothnefs, &c.—Perfons 
of Qyaltty—Propertses of Quality— 
Some rejected, one admitted, and why. 


C.VIl. S Sussrance juftly holds the frf 
a rank among thefe Predicaments, 
or univerfal Arrangements, by being. the 
fingle one among them that exifts of it- 


Sef, 
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ff, fo the next in order, as fome have C.VIIL, 


aflerted (2), is Qyauity, becayfe Qya-. 
4ty is {aid to be an Attribute, from 
which no Subftance is exempt. 


THERE may be Sudbfanges, they tell 
us, devoid of Quantity; fuch, for ¢xam= 
ple, if we admit them, as the intellece 
true, or immaterial. But that there thoyld 
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oem, foe 


be Subitances devoid of Quality, is 8 


(a), This was the Opinion of Archytas—Dorm 
μὲν vitaxlas ἐσία----δευτίρα δὲ a woscras—the firfh ix 
Order is SuBstTance ; the fecond, QUALITY. Sim- 

. plic. in Pred. Quantitat. p. 31. Edit. Bafil.. Simpite 
cius adds—demso ἡ Οὐσία τὰ Macy DEERE GH Ms ὡήτι 
τὸ εἶναι τῷ ποσῷ ἀπὸ τῆς ἐφίας ἐνδίδοται" ὅτῳς »ἡ BE 
τὸ Ποιὸν ἂν εἴη τὸ Ποσὸν, ἐπειδὴ τὸν χαρακτῆρα av- 
τὸν» τὸ τὴν ἰδιότῆῖα ἀπὸ τῆς woornTG ἔχει--- Δ: 
SUBSTANCE PRECEDES Dyantity, becaufe Being is 
imparted to Quantity from Subfance, fo alfa πιῇ Quane 
tity fucceed and COME AFTER QUALITY, in.as much 
as it derives from Quality its very Charaéier, and di- 
finktive Peculiarity,—Ibid.—Te ποιὸν λέγεϊαι ἡ dia~ 
Φορὰ τῆς urias——The DIFFERENCE, which attends each 
Subflance, is called Quauity. Arift. Metaph. a. c. 
14. He explains it inamediately—Aéon is a Biped 
Animal ; Horfe, a Quadruped. . 


thing 


! 
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C.Vinl. thing hardly credible, becaufe they could 
-“-ὦ not then be characterized, and diftin- 
guifhed one from another. 

On this reafoning it is maintained, 
that, altho’ we have no Idea of Quan- 
ity fuggefted to us in that animating 
Principle, THE Sout, yet can we dif- 
cern that this Principle has many dif- 
ferent Quahtis, and that Animals from 
thefe Qualities derive their diftin& and 
{pecific Characters. There is for exam- 
ple a focal Sympathy in the Soul of 
Man, which prompts the individuals of 
our Species to congregate, and form 
them({elves into Tribes. 


Homo ΓΞ humani nihil a τό akenum 


pute (4). 


WE ‘can trace the fame congregating 
Quality in the Bee, in the Beaver, and 


(b) Terent. Heanton. A&. 1. 


even 
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even in the ferocious Wolf. It is C.VIII. 


however lefs frequent in thofe of fero- 
cious character; the greater part of 
whom, if we except thofe feafons while 
they breed and nurture their young, feem 
to feel no other inftin@ts, but fuch as 
lead them to be folttary. "Twas under 
this unfeeling and gloomy character that 
Homer defcribes Polypheme, and hh giant- 
brethren— 


---«-. Θεμιφεύει δὲ ἕκας Ὁ» 


Παίδων, ἠδ᾽ ἀλόχων" ἐδ᾽ ἀλλήλων ἀλέγνσι. 

Each lords it o’er 

His children and his wives ; NOR CARE 
THEY OUGHT 

ONE FOR ANOTHER (c). 


Ir is no lefs obvious on the other 
hand, that there are Quauities which 
may be confidered as peculiar to Bopy. 


(c) Odpf..l. ix. v. 114. 
LL If 


σα ame ed 
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ΟΠ. If we admit Figures, Colours, and 

“~~ Odours for Suahties, and fuch undoubt- 
edly they are; we muft admit of courle, 
that among Animal Bodies there is one 
Figure to the Serpent, another to the 
Horfe; one Colour to the Swan, an- 
other to the Parrot. Even in the vege- 
table Race, the Rofe has one Odour, the 
Jeffamine another; there is one Figure 
to the ‘Orange, another to the Fig. © 


Ir follows, therefore, that as Qua- 
LiTiEs help to difinguifh not only one 
Soul from another Soul, and one Body 
from another Body, but (in a more ge- 
neral view) every Sou] from every Body ; 
it follows (I fay) that Qua.irizs, by 
having this common reference to doth, 

- are naturally divided into CoRPOREAL 
and INCORPOREAL. 


"Twas the judgment of Shake/pear 
to unite them in the character of Rich- 
ard the third, when he makes Bucking- 

| ham 
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ham relate, in what manner he recom- C.VITE. 
mended him to the Citizens of London: ~~ 


| Withal 1 did infer your lineaments, 
Being the right Idea of your Father, 
Both ἐμ your Form,, and NoBLENESS OF 
Miunp (4). 


Virgil does the fame with refpedé to 
Eneas, when he makes his heroic Virtue 
and his graceful Perfon have fo powerful 
an effe& upon the unfortunate Dido. 


Qyis novus hic noftris fuccefit fedibus 
hofpes ? 

Qyam fefe ore ferens, quam FORT! PEC- 
TORE e¢ armis ? (e) 


THe Qualities abovementioned admit 
of another divifion, and that is into NA- 
TORAL and acquirRED. ‘Thus in the 


(4) Shakef. Rich, UI. 
42) din, iv. 10) 11. 


L 2 Mind, 
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CVI. Mind, Docility may be called a natural 

| Quakty ; Science, an acquired one: inthe 
human Body, Beauty may be called a xa- 
tural Quality; Gentility, an acquired one. 
This diftin€tion defcends even to Bodies 
inanimate. ‘To tranfmit Objects of Vi- 
fion is a Qyality natural to Cryftal ; 
but to enlarge them, while tran{mitted, 
is a character adventitious. Even the 
fame Quality may be natural in one Sub- 
ftance, as Attradtion in the Magnet ; and 
acquired in another, as the fame Attrac- 
tion in the Magnetic Bar, 


Aut the above Qualities have not only 
their Completion, but their Capacity (7). 
Thus not only the Grape, when com- 


(f) Thus we tranflate the Words ἘἘντελέχεια and 
Δύναμις. Sometimes we read ra μὲν Δυνάμεις, τὰ δὲ 
᾿βνεργεία. Δύναμις, Ῥονεᾷ, is feen ἴῃ Ὕλη, Ματ- 
TER; Ἐντελέχειαφ COMPLETION, in ΕἰδΦ» Form. 

The Divifion abovementioned into Corporeal and 
Jncorporeal, is taken from Pletinus, as we learn from 


Bindlicius is Pred. p. 69. 8B, 
plete 
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plete (that is to fay, when mature) pof- ΟἽ ΥΤΗ͂, 
{effes a delicious Flavour; but there is πο 
a Capacity alfo to produce it, refiding in 

a fimple Grape-ftone. Even in artificzal 
Subftances, there are in like manner Ca- 
pacitses. A Grain of Gun-powder has 

the Capacity of explofion; ἃ mufical In- 
ftrument, that of gendering Harmony. 

If, leaving thefe artificial and vegetative 
Subftances, we go {till higher; we hall 

in Animals find Capacities, commonly - 
known by the name of Infindts, to which 

the frame of every Species is peculiarly 
accommodated, and which Frame fuch 
Inflinés internally a@tuate. 


{ 
Dente lupus, cornu taurus petit ; unde nip 
INTUS 
Monftratum ?— (6) 


In Man there is a Capacity to Sctence 
and Virtue; and well would it be for 


(g) Horat, Sat. ii. τ. §2. 
L 3 him, 
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C.VIIE him, if ποῖ alfo to their Gontraries. Yet 

“τ fuch is our Nature, fuch the peculiar 
character of the Rea/cniag Faculty, be- 
longing to us as Men; it is capable of 
either DireGticn (4), and may be em- 
ployed, like the fame Weapon, as welk 
to Evil as to Good. 


Nor are there Fach Qualities only as 
Capacities, but there is a contrary and ne- 


(4) Ἐπαμζφοτερίζει ware ἡ λογοειδὴς [ δύναμις J— 
Εντγ Power of the RATIONAL kind has ἃ Capacity- 
either way, that is, a dsubie Capacity. Ammon. in Pred. 
p. 127. Αἱ μὲν ὅν μετὰ λόγε δυνάμεις» αἱ αὐταὶ 
τολιειόνων My τῶν ἐναντίαν-π δε PowERs, that are cone 
n &ed with the REASONING Faculty, are THE SAME 
wily refpect to varicus and CONTRARY Operations 
Arift. de Interpr. p.75. Edit. Sydb. 


"Tis thus Medicine, as an Art, can caufe Sicknefe, 
as wellas Health; Mutfic, asan Art, can caufe Difcord, 
as well as Harmony.—And why this ?—Becaufe they 
are both founded in Reofon; and ’tis the fame Reafon, 
in all inftances, which fhews us the Thing, and fhews 
us allo it’s Privation.—O δὲ 7G» ὁ αὐτὸς δηλοῖ τὸ: 
πρᾶγμα, % τὴν signow. Arift, Metaph. ix. 2. p. 
143. Edit. Syl. tee alfo pages 147, 1.53, of the 
fame Work. | 


gative 
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ὕσιδυε Sort, which may be called Inca- ΟΠ. 
PACITIES (7); and thefe alfo of differ- “τ 
ent Kinds, fome for detzer, fome for 

worfe; fo that where the Capacities do 
honour, there the Incapacities debafe s 

where the Capacities debafe, there their 
‘Oppofites do honour. Thus to the Power 

of being taught, an honourable Capacity, 

is oppofed the Incapacity of being taught, 

a debafing one; and hence is Maz diftin- 

guifhed from an Infect, and the one called 

docil, the other imdocil. Again, to the 
Power of dying, a debajing Capacity, is cp- 

pofed the Inability of dying, a fuperior 

one; and thus are fuperior Beings called 
ammortal (k) in the way of excellence, 


(4) Δυνάμεις, ᾿Αδυναμίαι. Arif. Pred. p. 41. 
Edit. Sy. 
(4) Sapphe, the celebrated Poetefs, has a fingular 
‘Sentiment upon this Subje€t.—To ἀποθνήσκειν κακόν" 
οἱ Sees ye ὅτω κεκρίκασιν" ἀπιεθνήσκον γὰρ ἂν -- 
To die, isan Evil; the Gods have fo determined it, -or 
elfe they would die thomfelves. Arift, Rhet, 1. ii. c. 226 
δ᾽, 27. 
L 4 | whilft 
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C.Vo. whilft Man is called mortal, with a view 
“—y-—’ to fubordination. 


Tue Tranfition from Quahties of Ca- 
pacity to thofe of Completion, is fome- 
times immediate, fometimes through a 
Medium. Thus in a Grain of Gun- 
powder, the Tranfition from the power 
of exploding, to aéfua/ explofion, is im- 
mediate; fo from the power of hearing, 
to actual hearing ; from the power of 
feeing, to actual fight; and the fame in 
the other Senfes (1), all which we feem to 


pofefs 


(1) The Peripatetics made twa Sorts of Capacity, 
both of which have a foundation in Nature, and yet 
.are evidently diftinguifhed the one from the other. 
Man, as a rational Being, is capable of Geometry. — 
This is the fr? Capacity—After he has acquired the 
Science of Geometry, he poffeffes it, even when he 
. does not geometrize.—This is the fecond Capacity; a 
Capacity acquired indeed by Labour, but when once - 
acquired, called forth in an inflant; a Capacity founded 
on the original one, but yet in every view of it far 
fuperior and more valuable. 


All this holds with regard to the Inrereect or 


Minp, but by no means with regard to the Senses, 
for 
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poffefs in a fort of perfection from the be- C.VIIL 


ginning. But there are other Capacities, “~~ 
and thofe none of the meaneft, where 


for thefe are perfeé?, or nearly fo, from the beginning, 
and require neither Time, nor Teaching, for their Ma- 
turity. 


Ὅταν δὲ yin, ἔχει ἤδη ὥσπερ ixisipny »ἡ τὸ 
αἰσθανεφσθαι, x τὸ κατ᾽ ἐνέρίειαν ὁμοίως λέγεϊαι τῷ 
ϑεωρεῖν--- ΔῈ foon as any one is born, he immediately pof- 
Jeffes Senfe, as be would adtual Science; and the Energy 
of Senfation has a fimilar meaning with that of adtual 
Scientific Speculating. Arift. de An.ii. 5. He means 
by this, that every Man originally fees with the fame 
eafe, as an able Geometrician goes thro’ a The- 
orem. There is none of the fatigue and labour and 
delay of a Learner: Seeing and Hearing have no 
need to be taught us. 


Animum autem reliquis rebus ita perfecit, ut Corpus : 
Senfibus enim ornavit ad res percipiendas idoneis, ut nihil 
aut non multum adjumento ullo ad fuam conformationem in- 
digeret. Quod autem in homine praflantiffimum et opti- 
mum eft, id, &e. Cre. de Fin. 1. v. ς. 21. 


And here, by the way, we may perceive a capital 
Diflinétion between thofe two Powers or Faculties of 
the Soul, Sense and INTELLECT, which Faculties in 
vulgar Speculations are too often confounded. In . 
INTELLECT there is an Advance to better and more 
complete; a Progreffon wholly unknown to the Powers 
of Sgnse, which is complete from the very beginning, 
through all it’s Operations. 


the 


re4 PHILOSOPHICAL 
C.Vil. the Tranfition to Completion 1s necef's 
“ν΄ farily through a Medixm 


Qui fudet optatam curfi contingere metam, 
Multa tulit, fecitque puer———+ (m) 


Ir an rt be our End, there are many 
Energies to be practifed; if a Scsence, 
many Theorems to be underftood ; if 
Moral Virtue, many Appetites to be 
curbed, many Opinions to be eradicated, 
before we can attain the wifhed for Goal. 
The Qualities, which diftinguifi any Be- 
ing, during this changeadle period, may 
be called TEeNnpeENcIEs, DitsposiTIoNs, 
or PRoGRESSIVE QUALITIES, They δέ 
too, as well as Capacities, of a different 
colour, fome good, fome dad. There is 
a kind of laudable Progreffion, before 
we arrive at perfect Virtue; as there isa 
kind of degenerating Interval, before we 
fink into perfect Vice. 


(m) Hor. Art, Poet, νυ. 412. 
Our 
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Our Tendencies during thefe intervals C.VIT 

are eafy to be interrupted. As the Wiles er 
ef Pleafere, and an ill-diretted Shame, 
are often fatal Checks to a young Profi- 
cient-in Virtue; fo are Confctence and. 
a better Shame to young Beginners in 
Vice. And hence we may perceive the 
true character of thefe Tendencies ; which 
is, that of all Qualitwes they are the ka/t 
feady and permanent. Horace well de- 
fcribes this ftate of fluctuation : 


Si toga difidet impar, 

Rides: Quid, mea cum pugnat fententia 
Jecum ; 

Quod petut, foernit s repetit, quod nuper 
omifit ; 

FESTUAT, ET VITZ DISCONVENIT OR- 
DINE FOTO (z). 


"Tis to the fame mutable Condition that 
Epictetus alludes, where, having /poken 


(n) Horas. ΒΡ. 1. ἴ. g6. 
upon 
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C.VIII. upon Proficiency, he fubjoins the follow- 
“τ΄ Ξ: ing advice-—‘* Fhat after a certain time 
‘* his young Philofopher. fhould exhibrt 
«himéelf, to fee .how far the Fancies 
““ overpowered him, as they did before ; 
‘¢ and how far he was now able to refaft 
“4 their influence. He advifes him, how- 
‘© ever, to fly at firft fuch Confli@s, as 
‘* would put his Virtue to a trial too 
‘¢ fevere 3 and quotes the proverb on the 
‘* occafion, that the Metal Pot and the 
«© Stone Pot do not with fafety ac- 
“« cord (0)”. 
Sucu therefore is the character of thefe 
Tendencies, or Difpoftions (9). But dif- 
‘ferent is the cafe, when their courfe ts 
finifhed, and when they may be faid to 
have attained their Maturity and Com- 
pletion. The Man completely virtuous 


(a) Arrian. Epidiet.\. iii. c. 12. 


(2) Διάθεσις, Difpofition; “RE, Habit. Arif. 
Cat. p. 40. Edit. Syl. 


dreads 
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dreads no allurements; the Man com- CVI. 
pletely vicious feels no compunétions. “~~~ 
Like fturdy Oaks, they defy that force, 

which could eafily have bent them, while 

they were but faplings. | | 


ΑΝ» hence, as we are not faid to have 
an Eftate, becaufe we are walking upon 
it, or to fave a Picture, becaufe we are 
holding it; but to Aave them, implies a 
fuperior, amore permanent poffefion, fuch 
as either cannot be defeated, or at leaft 
not eafily ; hence I fay thefe Completions, 
whether virtuous or vicious, are called, 
from their feadinefs and permanence, Ha- 
BITs (7). They are Poffefions, which 

their 


(a) Διαφέρει Ἕξις Διαθέσεως τῷ τὴν μὲν εὐκίνητον 
εἶναι, τὴν δὲ τοολυχρονιώτερον, 50 δυσκινητότερον. 
Habit differs from Disposir1on, as the latter is ea- 
fly moveable, the former is of longer duration, and more 
difficult to be moved. Arift. Pred. p. 40. Edit. Sy.b. 


And juft after, having fpoken of Warmth and Cold, 
of Health and Sicknefs, and fhewn bow far thefe, 
when 
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C.VIII. their owner may properly be faid τὰ 


HAVE, and by which we call him 4a- 
bitually good, or habitually bad. The 
Profeffors of Medicine find this Diftinc- 
tion in human Bodies. ‘Tis not any 
Health, (fuch as health juft recovered, or 
with difficulty preferved) but ‘tis con- 
jirmed and fready Health, which they call 
ἃ GOOD HABIT oF Bopy. They have 
reference in Difeafes to the fame Perma- 
nence, when they talk of Hectic 
Coughs, and Hecric Fevers, Com- 
plaints not cafual, but which make ἃ 
part (as it were) of the Conftitution. 


when they are mutable and fhift eafily, may be called 
Difpojitions, he fubjoins, that fo it is—av pu τὶς νἡ 
αὐτῶν τάτων τυΐϊχανᾳ dia “χρόνα wAnbG adn cuswepu- 
φιωμένη »ἡ aviarG (legitur axivnt@), ἢ wav δυσ- 
κίνητ Gy toa, ἣν artis ἴσως EZIN ἤδη τιροφαϊορεύοι----- 
Uni:fs any one of thefe very affections foould by length of 
time become naturalized, and grow either immoveable, or 
only to be removed with difficulty; which perfection then 
perhaps we maycaligHanit. Aift, Pred. pr 41. 
Eds. Sylb. 


AND 
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Anp thus befides the DiftinGions of C.VIE, 

CORPOREAL and INCORPOREAL, of Na- ““™ 
TURAL and ACQUIRED, may all Quati- 
ΤΙΕΒ be confidered as CAPACITIES, as 
TENDENCIES, and‘as Hasits; as Capa- 
¢ittes only and Hadits, where the ¢raxf- 
liom is immediate; as all three fuccefively, 
where the tranfition is through a Me- 
dium. ) 


Ir is worth while to obferve in the 
human Mind the /uccefive appearance of. 
thefe Qyalities, where during the Tranfition 
there exifts a Medium or Interval. ‘The 
original Power, which the Mind poffeffes 
of being taught, we call NATURAL Ca- 
PACITY; and this in fome degree is 
common to al] Men. The /uperior Fa- 
cility of being taught, which /ome poffefs 
above the reft, we call Genius. The 
ffi tranfitions or advances from zatu- 
ral Power, we call Proricizncy; and 

| the 
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C.VIII. the End or Completion of Proficiency we 
“——v—_ call Hair. 


Ir fuch Habit be converfant about 
Matter purely Speculative, it is then 
called Science ; if it defcend from Spe- 
culation to Praétice, it is then called 
Art; and if fuch Praéfice be converfant 
in regulating the Paffons and i diana 
it is then called Mora/ Virtue. 


Even all thefe Hadits, after having 
been thus acquired, can refurn at times 
into Capacity, and there lie dormant and — 
for a time unperceived. 


Alfenus vafer, omnt 
Abjetto inftrumento artis, claufaque tabernd, 
Sutor erat———-— (r) 


Wipe however is the difference be- 
tween this Aaditual, fecondary Capa- 


(r) Horat. Sat, i. 3.130. 
city, 
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tity (s), and that which is zatural and 
original. The habitual can pafs AT ONCE, 
when it pleafes, into perfect Energy; the 
natural, only thro’ the Medium of In/ii- 
tution and REPEATED PRACTICE, 


Tue feveral Quahties thus vatioufly 
diftinguifhed are to be found only in Be- 
ings of fubordinate Nature. But if there 
be a Berne, whofe Exiftence is a//-per- 
fei and complete, and fuch muft that 
Being neceffarily be, the Source of Per- 
fection to all others; with the nature of 
fuch Being this Variety will be incompa- 
tible. In Him are no Powers or dor- 
mant Capacities, no Proficiencies or Tran- 
fitions from worfe to better, and fill 


(s) See before Note, p. 1ς2 --ὐχ ὡπλξ ὄντ᾽ τὰ 
ϑυνάμει λεδομένε, ἀλλὰ TH μὲν ὥσπερ ἄν εἴπομεν τὸν 
παῖδα δύνασθαι ςρατηγεῖν, τὸ δὲ ὡς τὸν ἐν ἡλικίᾳ ὄντα 
—Capacity or Power is not α fonple Term of one 
Meaning oly, but there is one Sort, when we fay of a 
Child, be has a Capacity to be a military Leader ; another, 
when we fay fo of a Man, whe is in complete Maturity. 
Arif, de An. 1. it. 6. 5. p. 33. Edit. Sylb. 


2 ase 
a ἣν 


ΕΥ̓͂ 


¢. Vit. 
oa Gaal 


M much - 
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C.VII, much lefs from better to worfe; but a 

“στ΄ full and immutable Energie thro’ every part 
of Space. "Twas concerning this divine 
Principle that Empedocles {ung of old. 


Οὔτε yap ἀνδρομέῃ κεφαλῇ κατὰ quia xixarat, 
Οὐ μὲν drat νώτων γε δύο χλαδον ἀΐσσυσιν, 

Οὐ wodes, ὁ ϑόα yuva, 3 μήδεα λοχϑήενϊα, 
᾿Αλλὰ Φρὴν ἱερὴ, x, ἀθέσφατί» ἔπλετο μῦνον, 
Φροντίσι κόσμον ἅπονϊα καταίσσυεα ϑοῖῆσι. 


No Limbs hath he, with human head a- 
dorned ; 

Nor from his Shoulders branch two fprout- 
ing Arms ; 

To him belong nor feet, nor pliant knees ; 

But MIND ALONE he was ; ineffable, 

4nd Hoty Minp; that rapidly pervades 

With providential cares the mighty 
World (t). 


(t) See Ammon. in Lib. de Interpret. p. 199. B. ᾿ 
and Poef. Philcfoph: Hen. Step. p. 30, where, inftead of 
ἅτε yap avdoouin, we read καὶ μὲν γὰρ Boorin. 

And here it may be obferved by way of digreflion, 


that in this part of Ammonius, a part truly valuable, 
| and 
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Tue Speculations of this Genus, or 
dlrrangement, having now carried us to 
the fublimeft of all Objes, ought here 
toend. But as there ftill remain a few 
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ΟΥΠΙ. 
nemo geome 


obfervations, and befides thefe a difqui- ᾿ 


fition into the Properties of the Genus, 


and deeply philofophical, we meet in the printed 


text two Chafms, which much impair the mean- — 


ing. The firft occurs p. 199. 8. line 19, be- 
tween the words τῶν- τοῦ τῶν. Here a MS. Colla- 
tion fupplies the word ἀφανῶν. The fecond occurs 
p. 200, line 2, after the word συνιέντων. Here the 
fame MS. fupplies the following valuable Reading, 


which lies far beyond the reach of the -moft acute © 


ConjeGture. The words are—s συνιέντων [ors wegs- 
πιτάσμαϊα τῆς ἀληθείας eics. | 


There is athird Reading from the fame Autho- 
rity, in the fourth line of the fame page, which is 
ἐπ᾿ ἐκείνων» inftead of ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνων, a Reading mani- 
feftly better, though not fo important as the former. 


The Edition of Ammanius, here referred to, is that 
of Venice, in 12mo. in the year 1545. The fame 
places may be found in the Edition of A/dus at Venice, 
in 12mo. in the year 1546, page 172, B. Ὁ. 173, and 
in the Fol. Edition of the fame Aldus, in the year 1 503s 
where the pages are not marked, but where the above 
Chalms eafily thew themfelves to the Reader’s eye. 


M 2 and 
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C.VIII. and that the apparent, as well as the 
“w= real; we cannot quit the fubjed, till 
| thefe inquiries have been firft fatisfred. 
Thus then the Treatifé proceeds. 


Wiru refpect to QUALITIES PURELY 
CORPOREAL, they may be confidered ei- 
ther as penetrating Body, fuch as Gravi-~ 
tation, Heat, Flavour, and the like; or 
elfe as confined to the Surface, fuch as Fi- 
gure, Colour, Smoothnefs, Roughnefs, 
&c. Thofe internal Qualities which per- 
vade the whole, (whether they arife merely 
from Organization, or include that, and 
fomething more) conftitute what we call 
effential Form or natural Effence. And 
hence the juft Idea of natural Effence, or 
effential Form (u), which confifts in giv- 
ing a Charaéter to the fubject, which it 
pervades. ‘Tis thro’ this szfernally :per- 
vading Character, that Subftances αἵ 
what they are; that they become not 


(u) See before, Pp» 89, 90» ΘΙ. ᾿ 
only 
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only diftinguifhed from one another, but C,VIII, 
from the niceft Mimicries of Art; the WWW 
real Orange from the Orange of Wax, 

the /rving Lion from the Lion painted, 


INpEED one of the capital DiftinGions 
between Operations Natural and <Arti- 
fretal, is, that Nature penetrates, while 
Art ftops at the furface. "Tis the Sur- 
face of the Canvas, which the Painter 
covers; the Surface of the Gem, which 
the Jeweller polifhes ; the Surface of the 
Steel, to which the Smith gives a Fi- 
gure; and the Surface of the String, to 
which the Mufician applies his Bow. 
There is hardly any deviation from this 
rule with refpect to Arts, if we except 
thofe only, (fach as Cookery and Medi- 
cine) the bufinefs of which confifts prin- 
cipally in compounding natural Materials. 
Here indeed the Proportions pafs thro’ 
the whole Compofition, and the more 
accurate thefe Proportions, the greater 
of courfe the merit of each Artift. 

M 3 Ir 
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Ir muft be remembered however, 
that tho’ artificial Qualities are moftly (ὼς 
perficial, yet are not all natural Qualities 
to be confidered as znternal. The Form 
or Essence of every natural Subfiance 
(that is to fay, in other words, 7t’s Sy/~ 
tem of internal Qualities) extends it- 
felf outwardly (x) every way from with- 
in; and, as it muft neceffarily frop Some- 
where, (every individual being finite) fo 
according to the diferent points, at which 
it ftops in it’s Evolution, it commu- 
nicates to each Subftance a a:fferent 
and pecular Figure.~ And hence the 


(x) “Ὥσπερ δὲ τῆς διαςάφεως τὸ TAG igs τὸ rx- 
μα; ἅτως ἡ τῷ OAM εἶδες ἀποτελεύτησις ἄχρι τῆς ἔπι- 
Φανείας τὴν Μορφὴν ἀπεγένησιν, ἔσαν αὐτὴν τὸ Date | 
νόμενον ἴχν Θ᾽ τὸ Εἴδες, x τελευταίαν ἔκτασιν τῆς τὰ 
λόγυ ἐπὶ τὰ ἐκτὸς weoddu—Simplic. in Pred. p. 69. 
B. Edit. Bafil.—Fer as the End or Extremity of any 
Extenfion is the Ficure, fo the Ending of a complete 
Form, at it’s Surface, produces ΒΉΑΡΒ ; Shape being 
itfelf the apparent Veflige of that Form, and the ultimate 
Extent of that Progreffien, which the internal Ratio 
makes outwards. 

) true 
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true character of every NATURAL and C.VIIL. 
SPECIFIC Figure, which ought not to a aaa 
be confidered merely as a Surface, but 

as 2 Bound; the Bound, to which the 
snternal Effence or Form every way ex- 

tends itfelf, and af which, when it is ar- 

aived, it finally terminates. 


For this reafon it is, that of all she 
external Qualities there is none fo capi- 
tal, fo charaéteriftic, as Figure. ’Tis 
a kind of umiverfal Signature, by which 
Nature makes known to us the f{everal 
Species of her Productions; the pri- 
mary and obvious teft, by which we 
pronounce this a Vegetable, and that an 
Anjma]; this an Oak, and that a Lion; 
fo that if we neither fufpect fraud, nor the 
fallibility of our own Organs, we com- 
monly reft here, and inquire no farther... _ 


Ir we pafs from thefe natural Subjects 
to contemplate Figure in works of rt, 
we fhall difcover it to be a/mof all, that 

M 4 Art 
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Cv, “rt is able to communicate. "Tis tq 

tee this that the Painter arrives by Addition ; 
the Sculptor by Detraétion ; the Founder 
by Fufon; and the Stucco-Artift by 
Moulding. Even when we contemplate 
the Tools of Art, it will appear that ag 
tis by virtue of their. Figure alone the 
Saw divides, the Hammer drives, and 
the Pincers extract; fo is it from thefe 
feveral Figures, that they derive their 
Character and their Name, not from their 
Matter, which Matter is often the fame, 
when the Tools are totally different, and 
diftin@ one from another %. | 


Nor are thefe artifctal the only B- 
gures, with which Man is found conver- 
fant. Among the various poffbilities, 
which the Mind fuggefts, there is a more 
accurate tribe of Figures, which it re- 
cognizes and defines, and which, it may 
be juftly queftioned, whether Matter 


? See before, Chap. IV. 
ever 
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ever, poffeffed ; for example, the perfed C,VII. 
Triangle, the perfect Circle, the perfeet “TO 
Pyramid, the perfec? Sphere, with the | 
reft of thofe Figures commonly called 
MATHEMATICAL *. Thefe are not fought 
out by Experiments, nor are the Truths 
dependent on them derived fram Expe- 
riments, being in fa@ the refult of a 
more authentic Knowledge, that is to fay 
in other words, of the pureft Demonftra- 
tion. On thefe Figures, and their de- 
pendent Truths, refts the whole of Me- 
chanics, fo highly ufeful to human life ; 
reft Afronomy and Optics, and a large 
part of Phyf¢s, fome of the nobleft fub- 
jects among the corporeal for con templa- 
tion. 


Tur induftry of Man ftops not even 
here, but prompts him to fearch for Fé- 
gures, not only in his Intelled, but in | 
a lower faculty. 


* See the third Treatife of Vol, firft, p. 220) 370, 
7K, 
; The 
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CVI. The Poet’s Eye in a fine Phrenzy rolling 
| ty Doth glance from Heav'n to Earth, from 

Earth to Heav'n, 

And as IMAGINATION bodies forth — 

Tre ForMs oF THINGS UNKNowN, the 
Poet's Pen 

Turns them to Shape, and gives to airy 
nothings | 


Ai local Habitation and a Name (5). 


And hence that tribe of Figures, which 
are neither xatura/, nor artificial, nor 

_ gatelletual, but which make a fourth fort, 
that may be called PHANTAstic, or 
IMAGINARY ;.fuch as Centaurs, Satyrs, 
Sphinxes, Hydras, &c. ° 


AnD fo much for Fiacure, that moft 
_. €apttal Quality of all the fuperficial. 


THE next Quality of this fort after 
Figare is Cotour, the Source, like Fi- 


(x) Shake. Midf. Nights Dream, ARV. Sc. 1. 
gure, 
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gure, of many Varieties and Diftindions. C,VIT, 
Yet that it is inferior to Figure, is ob» “πὸ 
vious from this; in the Sketches of a 
Painter, we know things by their Fy. 

gures alone, without their Colours; but 

not by their Colours alone, when dis 

vefted of their Figures. | 


As for Roughnefs, Smoothnefs, Hard- 
nefs, Softnefs, tho’ they may be faid per- 
haps to penetrate farther than the Surface, 
yet are they, to Man's Senfation at leaft, 
fo many Qualities fuperfictal. 


AND now with refpe& to a// kinds of 
Quacitizes whether corporeal or incor-. 
poreal, there is one thing to be obferved, 
that jome degree of. Permanence is always 
requifite ; elfe they are not fo properly 
Quakties, as incidental Affections (a). Thus 


(a) Thefe Ariftetle calls Tdbn.—Otre γαρ ὁ ipv- . 
βριῶν διὰ τοὶ αἰογύνεοθαι, ἐρυϑρίας λίγέαι, ὅτε ὁ ὦχρι- 
ὧν διὼ τὸ Φοζιῖεθαι, ὠχρίας" ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον πεπονθί- 
ναι τι" Wise σάθη μὲν τὰ τοιαῦτα Atyilas, πτοιότηϊες δὲ ὕ, 
— Neither 
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C.VIIL we call not a man paffonate, becaufe he 

‘—v— has occafionally been angered, but bee 
caufe he is prone to frequent anger; nor 
do we fay ἃ man is of a pallid ora ruddy 
Complexion, becaufe he is red by im- 
mediate exeres/e, or pale by fudden fear, 
but when that Palenefs or Rednefs may 
be called conftitutional, 


We have faid already, that it was the 
Effence of all Qualities to CHARACTERIZE 
and DIsTINGUISH. And hence the Ori- 
gin of that Phrafe, a Perfon of Quakty; 
that is to fay a Perfon difinguifbed from 
the Vulgar by his Valour, his Wifdom, ᾿ 
or fome other capital Accomplifhment. 
As thefe were the primary Sources of 
thofe external Honours, paid to eminent 


~—~Neither is the Man, whe blufes from being afoamed, 

called of a Reddifob Complexion; nor is be, who turns 

pale from being frightened, called of a Palifb Complexion, 

᾿ but they are rather faid te have been particularly affeGed ; 

for which reafon fuch Events are called incidental Ar- 
FECTIONS, ond mot QUALITIES, <Ariffet. Pred. Ὁ. 

43. Edit. Syl. : 

Men 
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Meh in Precedencies, Titles, and various C.VIIIL 
other Privileges; it followed that thefe πο 
Honours by degrees grew to reprefent the 

things honoured; {o that as Virtue led οτῖς 

ginally to Rank, Rank in after days came 

to infer Virtue ; particular Ranks, parti» 

cular Virtues ; that of 2a Prince, Sere- 

nity; of an Ambaffador, Excellence ; of 

a Duke, Grace; of a Pope, Holine/t ; of 

a Juftice or Mayor, Worfhip, &c. &c. 


As to the GENERAL PRoperTizes of 
QuaLiTy, they may o found among 
the following. 


ConTRARIETY appertains to it (6). 
Thus in the corporeal Qualities, Hot is 
contrary to Cold, and Black to White. 
So too in mental Qualities, Wildom is 
contrary to Folly, and Virtue to Vice : 
fabordinate Virtues to fubordinate Vices ; 
Liberality to Avarice, Courage to Cow- 
ardice. Even Vices themfelves are con-_ 


(0) Ὑπάρχα δὶ "Ruawrideng κατα τὸ WOOP, Ke Te As 
Arif, Pred. p. 44. Bait. Syld. 
ἫΝ trary 
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C.VIIl, trary one to another ; Cowardice to Te» 
---. merity ; Avarice to Profafion. It may 
be doubted,. however, whether this cha- 
raGter of Quality be untverfal ; for what 
among Figures is there Contrary in one 
Figure to another, either in the Square to 
the Circle, or inthe Circle to the Square ἢ 


ANOTHER Property of Qualities is To 
ADMIT ΟΕ INTENSION AND ReEmis< 
SION (c). Thus of ¢wo Perfons hand- 
fome, there may be one the Aandfomer ; 
and among many handfome, one the 


handfomeft. 


Πασαων δ᾽ ὕπερ tot xdipa tye, Add μέτωπα, 

Ῥεῖα δ᾽ ἀριγνώτη widtras, καλαὶ δέ τε wares (7). 
Far above all foe bears her tow'ring head, 
With cafe diftingusfb'd, tho’ they all are fatr. 


So Sir ‘fokn Falfaf, {peaking to his 
Companion, the young Prince--I am 


(ὦ) Ἐπιδέχῆαι δὲ τὸ μᾶλλον ag τὸ ὅτων τὰ wre 

Κ. 1. Δ. Arift. Pred. p.45. Bait. Syl. 
(4) Hom. Οὐ. Z, 107. . : 
a not 
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not Fohn a Gaunt, your Grandfather; and CVUL 
yet Iam no Coward (e). peers 


IT appears, how aver. that the above- 
mentioned Species of Quality called F'- 
gure no more admits this Property, than 
it did Contrartety. ‘The Figures, which - 
are Triangles, are not more (06 one than 
another; no more are the Circles, Cir- 
cles; the Squares, Squares, &c. which 
feems indeed to arife from their definitude 
and precsfion *. 


Bur there is a Property to be found, 
which may juftly deferve the name, by 
being common at Jeaft to the whole Genus, 
if not pecukar to that only: and this Pro- 
perty is, that BY VIRTUE OF THEIR 
QUALITIES THINGS ARE DENOMINATED 
Lixe and ὕνεκε (3). "Tis thus that 


(ε) Shakef: Hen. IV. 

* See Hermes, p. 200. 

CS) Ὅμοια δὲ ὃ ἀνόμοια nara μόνας τὸς ποιότῃν 
vas λέψεϊαι" ὅμοιον γὰρ ἕτερον ἑτέρῳ Bx iss κατ' ἄλλο - 
ni Axa’ ὃ wor tsi Arift. Pred. p. 45. Edit. 
ΓΕ 
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C.VIII. the Swan by his Quality of Whitenefs 

—r—_refembles the Snow; that Achilles by bis 
Quality of fiercenefs refembles a ΜΑΙ ; 
and that the Earth by her Q¢ality of Fi- 
gure is ke to a Bowl. 


From ‘this Property we fee the teafort, 
why there is no Arrangement, to which 
the Poets are fo much indebted, as to shis ; 
fince hence they derive thofe innumer- 
able Images, which fo ftrongly diftin- 
guith Poetry from every other Species of 
Writing. For example : let us fuppofe 
a young Hero juft flain ; let us fuppofe 
him lying, with a drooping head, a face 
divefted of life and bloom, yet ftill retain- 
ing traces both of beauty and of youth 
The Poet would illuftrate this pathetic 
Image by finding fomething that re- 
fembles it. And where is he to fearch, 
but where he can difcover fimilar Qualf- 
ties ? He finds at length an afemblage of 
them in a flower juft gathered: the 
fame drooping head, the fame lifelefs 

fade, 
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fade, the fame relicts of a form fice was C.VIII. 


once fair and flourithing. 


Tuus then Virgil, {peaking of young 
Pallas— 


Qualem virgineo demeffum pollice florem 
Seu mollis viole, feu languentis hyacinthi, 


Cui neque fulgor adhuc, necdum fua forma 


receffit 2 


Non jam mater alit tellus, virefque mini~ 


frrat (g/). 


AGAIN, what would Mi/ton have us 
conceive, when he defcribes the tremen- 
dous Shield of Satan ?—Thofe confpicuous 
Characters of Brightnefs, Vaftnefs, and 
Rotundity. To what fubject then ought 
he to refer, that we may comprehend 
what he would defcribe ? It muft be to 
one, that eminently poffeffes an afem- 
blage of the fame Qualities. Let the Poet 
in his own Words inform us what this 
Subject is : 

(g) dn. xi. 68, 


The 


τ 
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The broad Circumference 


--᾿ Hung on his Shoulders, τὰ Καὶ THE Moon (1). 


Tue reafon of this Property may be 
perhaps as follows. 170 δὲ she is fome- 
thing ἐς tham to be perfectly the fame, 
and fomething more than to be perfectly 
different. And hence it is, that when 
two things ase called Ake, there is im- 
plied in their nature fomething of Same- 
nefs, and fomething of Diverfity. Ἐ it 
be afked what the Samene/s.is, we an{wer,. 
it mutt be fomething more definitive than 
thofe tran/cendental Sameneffes, which run. 
thro’ all things. We fay not that a piece 
of Ebony is ike a Swan, becaufe they 
both are; or that a Crow refembles a: 
Snow-ball, becaufe each of them is Onze,. 
and not two. The Identity muft be 
fought from among the number of thofe 
Qualities, the nature of which is lefs. 


᾿ Ὁ) Par. Loft, 1. i. 286. 
exten- 
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extenfive,; and mere confined to particu- C.VIII. 
Laces στο ἢ 


lar Species. Let Blacknefs, for example, 
be 4 Quality of this charaéter in that 
inion of Qualities, which conttitutes 
Ebony ; and let the fame Quality be one 
—alfo in that anion, which conftitutes a 
Crow. So far then the Ebony and the 
Crow are the fame; thro’ every other 
Quality perhaps they are different; and 
thro’ Samenefs, thus temper'd by Diverfity, 
they become, and art called LiKe (1). 


Tue fame happens to the Eartli and a 

Bow], from their common Rotundity ; to 
the Hero and the Maftiff, from their 
common Ferocity. 


Anp fo much for the fecond univerfal 
Genus, Arrangement, or Predicament, the 
Genus of QUALITY, it’s various SPE~ 
cries, and it’s different PROPERTIES. 


(ἢ See Note, p. 90. and Note, p. 190. 
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CHA P. IX. 


Concerning QUANTITY—it’s two Species 
——their characters—Time, and Place— 
their characters—PROPERTY of Quantity, 
what—Quantities relative—Figure and 
Number, their Effect upon Quantity— 
Importance of this Effeét—-Sctences Ma- 
thematical appertain' to tt—their ufe, 
according to Plato—how other Beings 
partake of Quantity—Analogy, found in 
Mind—Common Senfe and Genius, how 
diftinguifbed— Amazing Efficacy of this 
Genus in ard thro’ the World—LIlluf- 


trations. 
Ch. IX. HE Attribute of Sudbfance, ftand- 
ee aaa ing in Arrangement next to Qua- 


ity, is Quantity; the former having 
precedence, as being fuppofed more unt- 
verfal; while the latter, at leaft in ap- 

pearance, 
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pearance, feems not to extend beyond 


Body. 


Out of natural Bodies is the vifible 
World compofed, and we may contem- 
plate them in different manners ; either 
one Body taken by st/e/fand alone ; οἵ many 
Bodies taken collectively, and at once. 
When Virgil fays of the Oak, 


QUANTUM vertice ad auras 
ZEtherias, TANTUM radice ad Tartare 


tendit——— (a) 


or when Mi/fon informs us, that 


Behemoth, biggeft born of Earth, upheaved 
His VasTNEss — (b). 


in thefe inftances we have only one Body, 
taken dy itfe/f and alone, and this natu- 
rally fuggefts the Idea of Macnirune. 
But when in Virgil we read, 


(a) Geor. ii. 291. 
(Ὁ) Par. Loft. vii. 471. 
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ChIX, Qudm myLta gx fylyis autumni frigore 


γι 


primo 


Lapfa cadunt folia—— (c). 


or when in Milton, 


THICK as autumnal leaves, that Brew the 
brooks | 


In V allombrofa 


(2). 


in thefe inftances we haye many Bodtes taken 
collectively and at once, and this naturally 
fuggefts the Idea of MuLTiTope. 


HorAcE gives the two Species toge- 
ther in his fine addrefs to Ayguftus : 


Cum ToT fuflineas et TANT A negotia—(e). 


Now in Macnitype and Mprti- 


Tupe we behold thefe two primary, 


(c) “Ἐπ. vi. 309. 

(4) Par. Loft, i. 302. 

(4) Horat. Epift. 1. ii. x. 

" ; thels 
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thefe ¢wo grand and comprehenfive Sfe- Ch.IX. 
cies, into which the Genus of Quantity is WYN 
divided; MacGniTupr, from it’s Union, 

being called QuANTITY CoNTINUOUS ; 
ΜυΣΤΙΤΟΡΕ, from it’s Separation, Qu AN- 

TiITy Discrete (ἢ). 


Or the Continuous kind is every Solid ; 
alfo the dound of every Solid, that is, a 
Superficies; and the bound of every Su- 
perficies, thet is, ¢ Line; to which may 
be added thofe two concomitants of every 
Body, namely Time and Place. Of the 
Difcrete kind are Fleets, Armies, Herds, 
Flocks, the Syllables of Sounds articu- 
late, &c. 


We have mentioned formerly (¢), 
when we treated of Time, that every Now 


(f ) Τὰ δὲ Ποσξ τὸ μίν iss διωρισμένον, χὸ δὲ σὺ: 
νεχές. Ariflot. Pred. p. 30. Edit. Sylb. 


(g) See Hermes, lib. i. c. 7. p. 103, 104. 


Ν 4 or 
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Ch.IX, or prefent Inflant was a Boundary dr 
_ ty Term, at which the Paft ended, and the 
Future began ; and that ‘twas in the Per~ 
petuity of this Connection, that Time be- 
came continuous. In like manner within — 
every Line may be aflumed infinite fuck 
Conneéiives, under the character of Points ; 
and within every Superficies, under the 
character of Lines; and within every So- 
lid, under the chara@ter of Superficios ; 
to which Conneétives thefe Quantities 
owe their Continuity. And hence a Spe- 
cific Diftinétion, attending all Quantities 
continuous, that their feveral Parts every 
where cotncide in a common Boundary or 
Conneétive (fh). 


Ir is not fo with Quantities difcrete : 
for kere fuch Co-sncidence is plainly wm- 
poufible. Let us fuppofe, for example, a 


(δὴ) See Arif. Pradic. p. 31, Edit. Sylb—n ᾧὲ 
γραμμὴ συνεχής ἐςιν, κ, τ. A. This Character is de- 
{cribed to be—wees τινα κοινὸν ὅρον cuvanlev.—-Jbid. 


M ulti- 
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Multitude of Squares; x, y, 2 &c: CVI, 


oA C—O --- 
[5] [Κ7γ] Lz] 
Β Ὁ F H 


Here if the Line AB, where the Square 
x ends, were the fame with the Line CD, 
where the Square y begins, and EF in 
like manner the fame with GH; they 
would no longer be a Mu/tstude of Squares, 
but one continuous Parallelogram, fuch 


N 
as} | |_| the figure KMNL, 
“πσΠπΠΠΟΣἤὮ 


ANOTHER Specific Character belonging 
to the Solid Body, the Superficies, and 
the Line, (αὐ of which are Quantities 
Continuous) is, that ther Parts have a 
definite Pofition withn fome definite 
Whole (1); while in Quantities difcrete, 


(i) Ἔτι, τὰ μὲν ix Siow ἐχόντων wees ἄλληλα 
τῶν ἐν αὐτοῖς μορίων συνέρηκε" οἷον τὰ μὲν τῆς Yeap 
μῆς μόρια Siow ἔχει πρὸς ἄλληλα, x. το Δ’ Arifle 
Prad. p. 31. αἴ! Sylb. 


that 
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Ch.IX, that is in Multitudes, fuch Pofition is no 

— way requifite. In the moft perfec? conti 

nuous Quantities, {uch as Beams of Tim- 

ber, Blocks of Marble, &c. ’tis with 

difficulty the Parts can change Pofttion, 

without deftruction to the Quantity, taken 

as continaous. But a herd of Cattle, or 

an Army af Soldiers, may change Poftion 

88 often as they pleafe, and no damage 

arife to the Multitude, confidered as a 
Multitude, 


It muft be remembered however, that 
this Character of Pofition extends not ta 
Time, tho’ Time be a Continuous Subje&. 
How indeed fhould the Parts of Time 
have. Pofition, which are fo far from be- 
ing permanent, that they fy as fait as they 
arrive? Here therefore we are rather to 
look for a Seguel in jx? Order (4); fora 


(ζ) Ὃ δὲ μή isi ὑπομένον, was av rere Sisw τινοὶ 
ἔχοι, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τάξιν τινὰ εἴποις ἂν ἔχειν, τῷ τὰ 
μὲν τορότερον εἶναι τῇ χρόνεγ τὸ δὲ ὕςερον. Arift. Pred, 
p- 32. Kadit, Sylb. 

7 | Continuity 
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€Contiguity not by Poftian, as in the Ch.1X. 
Limbs of an Animal, but for a Contj- “Ἐπ 
nutty by Succefion s 


- velut unda fupervenit undam (ἢ). 


Anp thus are the two Species of Quan- 
fity, THE ConTiNuOUs and THE Dis- 
CRETE difinguifbed from each other. 


- Besrpes this, among the Continuous 
themfelves there is a farther Difinc- 
tion. Bopy and it’s Attributes, the Su- 
perficies and the Line, are continuous 
Quantities, capable all of them of being 
divided; and by being divided, of be- 
coming a Multitude ; and by becoming a 
Multitude, of pafling into Qyantity Di- 
crete. But thofe continuous Quantities, 
‘Time and Prace, admit not, like the 
others, even the pofibity of being di- . 
yided. For grant Place to be divided, 


(1) Horat. Epifi. ii. 2. 176. 
ι- εὖ as 
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Ch.IX. as Germany is divided from Spam: what 

tev interval can we fuppofe, except it be 
other Place ?——Again, fuppofe Time to be 
divided, as the Age of Sophocles from 
that of Shakefpeare: what Interval are 
we to fubftitute, except it be other Time ? 
Pracs therefore and Time, tho’ continu- 
ous like the reft; are incapable of being 
divided, becaufe they admit not, like the 
reft, to have their Continuity broken (m). 
ne 


(m) They cannot be divided acruatLy, from the 
-reafons here given ;—but they may be divided 1” 
POWER; elfe.they could not be CONTINUOUS ; nor 
could there exift fuch Terms, as a Month, a Year, 
a Cubit, a Furlong, &c. 


In this Senfe of porential Divifion, they may be 
divided infinitely, as appears from the following The- 
orem. 

(A) (B) 
moves quicker moves flower 
x 
ty 


Space. 


y 


4 --...... . 


n 
Time. 


Let A and B be two Spheres, that are moving, and 
let A be the quicker moving Sphere; B, the /awer ; 
and 
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BuT to proceed. tas us imagine, as Ch IX. 
we are walking, that at a diftance we ~~~ 
view a Mountain, and at our feet a 
Mole-hill. ‘The Mountain we call Greas, 
the Mole-hill Litt/e ; and thus we have 
two oppofte Attributes in Qyantity Con- 


and let the flower have moved thro’ the Space 4J in 
the Time ζη. ’Tis evident that the quicker will 
have moved thro’ the fame Space in a lefs Time.~ Let 
it have moved thro’ it in the Time (6. ’Tis thus the | 
Sphere A divides the Time. Again, in as much as the 
quicker A has in the Time 78 paft thro’ the whole 
Space γό,, the flower B in the fame Time will have 
paft thro’ a {maller Space. Let this be yx. ’Tis 
thus the Sphere B divides the Space. Again, in as 
much as the flower Sphere B in the Time £6 has paft 
thro’ the Space yx, the quicker Sphere A will have 
paft thro’ it in a lefs Time; fo thatthe Time (6 will 
be again divided bythe quicker Body. But this being fo 
. divided, the Space +x will be divided alfo by the flower 
Body, according to the fame Ratio. And thus it will 
always be, as often as we repeat fuceeflively what bas 
been already demonftrated : for the quicker Body will af- 
ter this manner divide the Time ; and she flawer Body will 
divide the Space ; and that, in either cafe, to Infinite, be- 
caufe their Continuity ss infinitely diwifible in power. See 
the Original of this Theorem in 4r/ frat 5 Phyfics, Hib. 
vi.cap.2. p. 113, Edit. Sylb, “Esw τὸ μὲν ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ay 
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tinuous. Again, in a meadow we view 
a Herd of Oxen grazing; ina field, we 
fee a Yoke of them ploughing the land: 
The Herd we call Many, the Yoke we 
call Few; and thus have we two fmilar 

Oppofttes in Quantity Difcrete. 


Or thefe four Attributes, Great and 
Many fall under the common name of 
Exce/s; Little and Few under the com- 
mon name of οί. Again, Excefs 
and Defeé?, tho’ they include thefe four, 
are them{elves included under the com- 
mon name of Inequality. Farther ΠῚ}; 
even Inequality itfelf is but a Species of 
Diverfity ; as it’s Oppofte, Equality, is but 
a Species of Identity. They are fubor- 
dinate Species confined always to Quan- 
tity, while IpENTITY AND Diversity 
(their Genera) may be found fo ῥα thro’ 
all things (πη). 

Now 


() The following Charaéters of the three firft great 
Arrangements, or univerfal Genera, aro thus defcribed 


by 
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Now ’tis here, namely in thefe two, Ch.IX. 


Equality and Inequality, that we are to 
look for that Property, by which this 
Genus is diftinguifbed. It is from QUAN- 
TITY ONLY that things are denominated 
EQuar or UNEQUAL (0). 


FARTHER ftill—Whatever ts Egua/, ts 
equal to fomething ele ; and thus is Equa- 
ity a RELATIvE Term. Again, if we 
refolve Inequality into it’s feveral Exceffes 
and Defeéts, it will be apparent that each 
of thefeis a Relative Term alfo. ’Tis 
with reference to 1, 226 that Great is 
called Great ; with reference to Few, that 


by Arifotle—Tavra piv yao, ὧν μίω ἡ ἐσία" ὅμοια: 
δ᾽, ὧν ἡ ποιότης μία: ἴσα δὲν ὧν τὰ ποσὸν ἕν.---- 
Fhings are the ΒΑΜῈ, of which the SUBSTANCE 15 one; 
SEMILAR, of which the QUALITY 15 one;, EQUAL, of 
which the QUANTITY is one. Metaph, A. κεῷ. κέ. 
p. 88. Lait. Syid. 


(0) --- ἴδιον δὲ uadira τῷ Work, τὸ STOR TE x, ἀνι- 


σον λέγεσθαι»--- Δ}. Pred. p. 34- 
Many 
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_Ch.IX, Many are called Many ; and ’tis by the 
“—v~~ fame habitudes inverted exift Little and 
Few. And thus is it that, thro’ the 
Property here mentioned, the Attribute 
of QuANTITY paffes infenfibly into that 
of RELATION (2); ἃ fact not unufual in 
other Attributes as well as thefe, from the 
univerfal Sympathy and Congeniality of 

Nature. 


. Nay fo merely relative are many of 
thefe Exceffes and Defects, that the /ame 
fubje@, from it’s different Relations, 
may be found fufceptible of doth at once. 
The Mountain, which by it’s Relation to 
the Mole-hill, was great; by it's Rela- 
tion to the Earth, is /tt/e: and the Herd, 
which were many by their Relation to 


(p) Ariffotle fays exprefly of the Things here men- 
tioned, that no one of them is Quantity, but exifts ra- 
ther among the Tribe of Relatives, in as much as no- 
thing is Great or Litile of stfelf, but merely with re- 
ference to fomething elfe.—Trwv δὲ ἐδέν iss worer, 
ἄλλα μᾶλλον τῶν πρός Thy wdty yap αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὐτό" 
κε Tr Ae Arifi. Pred. p. 33. Edit. Sylb. ἢ 

the 
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the fingle Yoke, are few by their Rela- Ch.IX. 
tion to the Sands of the Sea-fhoar (9). “ὙΠ 
And hence it appears that the Exceffes 

and Defects, which belong to Quantity, 

are not of a relative Nature only, but 

of an indefinite one likewife. The truth 

of this will become {till more evident, 

when it is remembered, that every Mag- 

nitude is infinitely divifible ; and that every 
Multitude is infinitely augmentable. 


Wuat then is to be done? How is 
it poffible that fuch Attributes fhould be- 
come the Objects of Science ? ’Tis then 
only we are faid to know, when our Per- 


(4) Arifletle’s Inftance goes farther, and thews how 
ἃ fmaller Number may be called Many; a larger 
Number be called Few.—iv μὲν τῇ κώμη πολλὺς ἀν" 
ϑρώπυς Φαμὲν εἶναι» ἐν ᾿Αθήναις δὲ ὀλίγας, πολλαπλα- 
σίες αὐτῶν ἵντας" »ἡ iv μὲν τῇ οἰκίᾳ πολλὲς, ἐν δὰ 
τῷ ϑεάτρῳ ὀλίγες» πολλῷ τλείνς αὐτῶν ovrasc—We 
Jay there ave MANY Men ina Village ; and but FEW in 
Athens, thd the Number in this laft be many times larger ἃ 
400 too we fay there are MANY Perfons in a Houfe, and 
ut FEW in the Theatre, tho’ the Number in this lof? may 
be wnany times more. Lbid. 


O | ception 
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ΟΠΩ͂Χ. ception is definite (r); fince whatever 
“—~— falls fhort of this, is not Knowlege, but 
_ Opinion. Can then the Knowlege be 
definite, when it’s Object is indefinite ? 
Is not this the fame, as if we were to 
behold an Obje& as ftrait, which was 
in itfelf crooked ; or an Object as qui- 
efcent, which was in itfelf moving? We 
may repeat therefore the queftion, and 
demand, what is to be done '—It may 
be anfwered as follows: Quantity Contt- 
nuous is circum{cribed by Ficure, which, 
being the natural boundary both of the 
Superficies and the Solid, gives them the . 
diftinguifhing Names of Triangle, Square, 
or Circle; of Pyramid, Cube, or Sphere, 
‘&c. By thefe Figures not only the Jn- 
finity of Magnitude is limited, but the 
means alfo are furnifhed for its moft 
exact Menfuration. Again, the Infinity of 
Qyantity Difcrete is afcertained by Num- 
BER, the very Definition of which is Maq- 


(r) See before, page 19, 20, 21, and. Hermes, 
p- 368, 369. 
os Σ θος 
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bos ὡρισμένον, that 1S, Multitude circum- Ch. IX. 
Scribed or defined. Thus, if, in defcrib- τσ 
ing a Battle, we are told that many of 

the Enemy were flain, and but few 

faved ; our Knowlege (if it deferve the 

name) is perfectly vague and indefinite. 

But if thefe indefinite Multitudes are 

defined by Number, and we are told that 

the, flain were a thoufand, the faved a 
hundred; in {ach Cafe our Knowlege be- 

comes adequate and complete. 


’Tis in the contemplation of thefe two 
Duantities thus defined, the Continuous 
by Figure, the Difcrete by Number, that 
we behold them rendered fubjeéts for the 
two noble of Sciences, the firft of them 
for GreoMeETRY, the fecond for ArITH- 
METIC (s); from which two (and net 
from mere Expefiments, as fome have 
haftily afferted) both the Knowlege of 


(5) See Hermes, page 351, 352. 367. 


O 2 Nature, 
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Ch.IX. Nature, and the Utilities of common 
“=r Life, are in the greateft part derived. 


'T1s here we fee the rife of thofe Ma- 
thematical Sciences, ‘Arithmetic, Geo- 
metry, Mufic, &c. which the Ancients 
efteemed fo efiential to a liberal Educa- 
tion. Nor can we believe there is any 
one now, but muft acknowlege, that 
a Mind properly tinged with fuch 
noble Speculations (fuppofing there be 
no want of Genius, or of Courage) is 
qualified to excel in every fuperior 
Scene of Life. Far more honourable 
they ‘furely are, than the Arts of riding 
a Horfe, or of wielding a Sword, thofe 
Accomplifhments ufually affigned τὸ 
our Youth of DiftinG@ion, and for the 
‘fake of which alone they are often 
fent into diftant Countries, as if there 
‘were nothing to be taught them at 
“-fome, nor any thing in a Gentleman 
worth cultivating, but his Body. We 
would not undervalue thefe dodily Ac- 

" com- 
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complifhments (for Perfection of every Ch.IX, 
fort is certainly worth aiming at); but “~~ 
we would with them to be rated ag 

much below the mental, as the Body it- 

felf is inferior to the Mind. 


THERE is an elegant account of the 
Sciences abovementioned in the Repub- 
lic of Plato. Gilaucus (one of. the Per- 
fons in the Dialogue) takes pains to re- 
commend them from their Ufefulnefs in 
human life: Arithmetic for accounts aad 
diftributions ; Geometry for incampments 

and menfurations ; Mufic for folemn fef- 
᾿ς tivals in honour of the Gods; and Aftro- 
nomy for agriculture, for navigation, 
and the like. Socrates, on his part, de- 
nies not the truth of all this, δας ftill 
infinuates, that they were capable of an- 
{wering an end more fublime. ‘* You 
“* are pleasant, fays he, in your feeming to 
‘© fear the multitude, left you foould be 
“ thought to enjoin certain Sciences, that 
© are ufelefs. ΤΩ indeed na contemptible 

03 “ mate 
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Ch.IX. °° matter, tho’ a dificult one, to beheve, that 
ww <6 thro’ thefe particular Sciences the Soul 
‘* has an Organ purified and enlightened, 
“ which is deftroyed and blinded by Studies 
“* of other kind; an Organ better worth 
<6 faving than a thoufand Eyes tn as much 
“as TRUTH becomes vifible thro Tuis 


© ALONE (¢). 


Tuesz, that we have here mentioned, 
appear to be the only Species of Quan- 
tity; in as much as other things are called 
Quantities, not from themfelves, but with 
reference to rhefe. Thus we fay that there 
is much White, becaufe the Superficies, 


(*) The above is an attempt to tranflate the fol- 
lowing elegant Paffage of Picto.—Hdus εἴ, ὅτι fes- 
‘MAC δεδιότι τὰς τσολλὲς, μὴ δοκῆς ἄχρηγα μαθήμαϊα 
wposatiew Τὸ δ᾽ ἐξὶν καὶ war φαῦλον, ἀλλὰ χαλε- 
mov wisticas, ὅτι ἐν τάτοις τοῖς μαθήμασιν ἑκαςοῖς 
ϑργανόν τι ψυχῆς ἐκκαθαιρέαι, x ἀναφωπυρεῖταιγ an 
πολλύμενον % τυφλέμενον ὑπὸ τῶν ἄλλων ἐπιτηδϑευμά- 
τῶν, κρεῖτίον ὃν σωθῆναι μυρίων ὀμμάτων μόνῳ γὰρ 
αὐτῷ ᾿Αλήθεια ὁρᾶται. Plat. de Repud. lib. vii. Pp. 
529. Edit. Serran. Hermes, 294, 5. 


which 
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which it covers, is much; and that an Ch.FX. 
A@tion was long, becaufe the Time was “~*~ 
long, during which it was tranfacted. 

And hence it is, that, if any one is to 

explain the Quantity of an Action, as for 
example the length of the Trojan War, 

he explains it by the Time, faying it 

was a War of ten Years. So when we 

give the Quantity of any thing White, 

we define it by the Superficies, becaufe, 


as that is in Qyantity, fo alfo is the 
White (u). 


We farther obferve that Quantity Con- 
' tinuous and Difcrete may be faid to blend 
themfelves with all things. Thus in 
Subfiances, let Mount Athos reprefent the 
former ; the Army of Xerxes, the latter. 


(κα) Kupios dt Mood ταῦτα Atyelas μόνα τὰ εἰρημένα, 
τὼ δὲ ἄλλα πάντα xara συμδεδηκός" εἰς ταῦτα γὰρ 
ἀποξλέπονϊες, % τὰ ἄλλα Towa λέγομεν" οἷον πολὺ 
τὺ λεῦκον λέγεται, τῷγε τὴν ἐπιφάνειαν πολλὴν εἶναι" 
% ἡ τρᾶξις μακρὰ, τῷγε τὸν χρόνονγ x. τ΄ A. 


Ariftet. Pred, p. 32. Edit. Syl. 
0 4 | In 
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In Colours, let us view the former in the 
uniform Bluenefs of a clear fky; the lat- 
ter, in the many and diverfified Tints of 
a Rainbow. In Sounds we find Quantity 
Difcrete belonging to Speech or Lan- 
guage, it being the Effence of Articula-, 
tion, that every Syllable thould be di- 
ftin&. The Continuous, on the contrary,- 
naturally fuggefts itfelf to our Ears, when 
we hear Yellings, Howlings, and heavy. 
Pfalmody. In Motions, when a Graf- 
hopper moves dy /eaps, we behold Quan- 
rity difcrete; when a Ship fails fmoothly, 
we behold Quantity Continuous. The mo- 
tion of all Animals, that have feet, (whe- 
ther they leap or nct) by being alternate, 
is of the difcrete kind: but ’tis fabled of 
the Gods, that, when they moved as 
Gods, ‘twas under one continued progref- 


fron of their whote frame together ; ta 


which Virgil they fay alludes in fpeak- 
ing of Venus, 


Et 
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Et vera 1ncEssu patuit Dea— (x) Ch. IX. 


Tur Minp, tho’ devoid of Corporeal 
Extenfion, admits what is analogous to 


ἔρυκυσαη pana 


thefe two Species of Qyantity, and re- | 


cognizes their force even within the fa- 
cred recefies of itfelf. For what can be 
more truly united in perfect Continuity, 
than the Terms which compofe 4 δε. 
evident Truth? And how is this Con#i- 
nuity Rill farther extended, when by the 
Union of two fuch Truths there is pro- 
duced a third, under the indiffoluble 


Connetion of a Demonftretivé Syllogifm ? 


If there was not this Sylogsftic Conti- 
nuity, there might indeed be other Con- 
tinuities, but i¢ would never be in our 
power to prove any thing concerning 
them. Again, when we confider either. 
many Propofitions, without reference to 
a Syllogifm; or many independent Terms, 


(s) Sin. 1, 411: 


without | 
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Ch.X, without reference to a Propofition ; what 

t—y—_ have we then but Quantity diferete? Put- 
LOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS? Trea- 
fures, as capable of being number’d, efti- 
mated, and recorded, as thofe which the 
Mifer commits to his coffers. 


°Tis indeed by the help of an innate 
‘power of DifinGion, that we recognize 
the Differences of things, as ‘tis by a 
contrary power of Compoftion, that we 
recognize their Identities (y). Thefe 
powers, in fome degree, are common to 
all Minds ; and as they are the Bafis of 
our whole Knowlege (which is of necef- 
fity either afirmative or negative) they 
may be faid to conftitute what we call 
Common Sense (z). On the contrary, 
to pofiefs thefe Powers in 4 more bmi- 
nent degree, fo as to be able to perceive 


᾿ (9) See Hermes, Ρ. 362, Note (/). 


(z) See Vol. 1. Treatife the third, in the Notes, p. 
287. 
Identity 
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Identity in things widely different, and Ch IX, 
Diverfty in things aearly the fame ; this “ὙΠ 
’tis that conftitutes what we call Gr- 

Nius, that. Power divine, which thro’ 

every fort of difcipline renders the dif-- 
ference fo confpicuous between one 
learner and another, 


Ir was from Speculations of this kind, 
that fome of the Ancients were induced 
to confider QUANTITY in a far higher 
rank than is ufual in common Specula- 
“tions. ““ They confidered doth Species 
*¢ under the common character of a BounD 
“ΟΣ Measure, and as fuch to be con- 
“ fpicuous throughout the whole Uni- 
‘‘ verfe; the nature of the Continuous, 
“« called Macnitupe, being feen in 
‘¢ Union and ConnecTIOn ; that of the 
‘“* Difcrete, called MuLtTirupg, in Ac- 
‘© CUMULATION and JUXTAPOSITION ;— 
‘* that by virtue of Magy tude the WorLpD 
‘¢ or Univerfe was ONE; was extended 
“ and connected every) where thro’ its 

“© moft 
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“¢ moft dfant Parts ;—that by virtue of 
‘© Multitude it was DIVERSIFIED WITH 
°° THAT ORDER AND FAIR ARRANGES 
τ mENT, feen in the amazing variety of 
ἐς Stars, of Elements, of Plants, of Ani- 
«mals ; of Contrarieties on one fide, and 
<< of Similarities on the other ;—that if 
“« thefe Quantities were thus diftinguith- 
‘©able in the Copy or Image, (for {uch 
“4 was this World, when compared to it’s 
“« Archetype) much more fo were they in - 
“‘ thofe PURE and IMMATERIAL ForRMS, 
“ς the invariable and immediate Objects 
“οὗ the SuPpREME INTELLECT. The 
‘‘ whole Production of Quantuy (as of 
‘‘ every thing elfe) they referred with 
‘* reafon to this Primary Intelligent Caufe ; 
‘¢ —whofe virtual Efficacy, as far as it 
““ paffes thro’ all things without dividing 
‘‘itfelf or ftopping, they fuppofed to 
‘¢ generate ConTINUITY and Union ;— 
“ἃς far as it flops in it’s progre/s at every 
‘* particular, and communicates to each 
“8 peculiar Form of its own, they held 

εἴ ἴο 
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“ὁ to generate DisrincTion and Mout- 
“* TITUDE ;—and as far as it perpetually 
‘‘ exerts at once thefe two a:finct and 
© oppofite Energies, they confidered as for 
““ ever rendering THE Universe both 
‘Many and One; Many, thro’ it’s 
* Order and fair Variety ; One, thro’ it's 
** Connection and general Sympathy.” (a) 


AND 


(a) The Authors, from whom the preceding Sen- 
timents are taken, are Plotinus.and ‘famblichus, in the 
Commentary of Simplicius upon this Predicament of 


Quantity. 

"Ens δὲ ὁ Πλωτῖν»---ἰδία wae x φύσις ἱκάφῳ, ὡς 
"ὦ iv τῷ Wars κόσμῳ ϑεωρεῖταιγ τῷ «μὲν συνεχὺς ἡ P= 
σις) ἥτις καλεῖται μέγεθ!», xara ἕνωσιν x ἀλλήλυ- 
Χίον" τὺ δὲ diapic pate, ἥτις καλεῖται WANIG, xara 
σώρειαν x, παράθεσιν" x, yao κατὰ uly τὴν τὰ μεγέ- 
Gus ἐσίαν, εἷς ὁ κόσμ» isi rey νοεῖται, σφαιρικὸς x 
συμπεφυκὼς ἑαντῷ, διατεταμέν᾽ τε 2 ἀλληλεχάμε- 
νῷ" κατὰ δὲ τὸ wANOG, ἥτε σύνταξις wy διακόσο 
μησιςγ καὶ ix τοσῶνδε Φέρε εἰπεῖν φοιχείων, x ζώων ἢ 
Φυτῶν ϑεωρεῖταιγ 2 ἱναντιωτήτων ἢ ὁμοιοτήτων τόσων 
m τόσως" εἰ ἦν ἐν ταῖς εἰκόσιν ἅτω ταῦτα κεχώριςαι», 
πολὺ πρόφερον ἐν τοῖς νουμένοις γέγεσι "4 weo τώτων, 

ἐν 


ὥος 
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Anp fo much for the third Univer- 


“we sat GENUs, or PREDICAMENT, that of 


QUANTITY, it’s various Species, and it's 
peculiar Properties (ὃ). 


ἕν τοῖς xal’ aura ἀὔλοις εἴδεσι διέφηκε, κοινὸν ἔχονζα, 
ὡς εἴρηϊαι, τὸ μέτρον x, τὸ τοίρας. Simplic. in Prad. 
Ρ. 32. B. Edit. Bofl. 1551. 


Ὁ δὲ Hie Ἰάμδλιχθ»"------ἰτειδὴ γὰρ ἢ Ts 
ἑνὸς δύναμις, ἐφ᾽ ¥ τᾶν τὸ weeny ἀπογενᾶται» διατεί- 
γεται ds ὅλων ἡ αὐτὴ, »ἡ pies ἵχαγον wecisca ἀφ᾽ 
ἑαυτῆς, ἧ μὲν ds ὅλων διήκει παντάπασιν ἀδιαιρέτως, 
τὸ συνεχὲς ὑφίγησι; % ἡ τὴν πρόσοδον ποιεῖται μίανς 
ἫΝ ἀδιαίρετον "9 ἄνευ διωρισμε: ἢ νὸ wpeiace isaras 
καθ᾽ txasoy τῶν εἰδῶν, »ἡ 9 ὁρίζει ἵ ἕκαρον, % ἵἕκαρον ἕν 


ποιεῖ ταυτῇ τὸ διωρισμένον παράγει. ἐπεὶ 
da ἅμα Ὁ μένει % wpenes, τὰ δύο ἀπογεννᾷ. περιέχει 
γὰρ ἢ τῶν νοητῶν μέτρων ϑύναμις ἅμα ἀμφότερα τὰ 


μένοντα x, weotovra tv ἑνὶ τῷ αὐτῷ. Simplic. in Pred. 


Ῥ. 34. Edit. Bafl, 1551. 


As the above Sentiments are exprefled in the Text, 
a verbal Tranflation of them is omitted. It may 
however be acceptabje to the curious to fee them in 
their Originals, and for that reafon they have been 
fubjoined. 


(δ) See befgre Note (0) of this Chapter, p. rgo. 
We 
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WE cannot however quit this and the Ch IX. 
preceding Predicament (I mean the Predi- ΨΥΣ" 
coments of Quality and Qyantity) without — 
obferving that, as they are diffufed in a 
.confpicuous manner throughout the Uni- 
verfe, fo Writers both facred and pro- 
fane, both poetic and profaic, appear to 
have expreffed their force, and that often 
at the fame time, as the Predicaments 
themfelves often exift fo in nature. 


-O! Lord, how MANIFOLD are thy 
Works ? In Wispom haft thou made them 
all (ce). 


Here [mansfold) denotes the Qyantity 
of the Divine Works ; (made in Wifdom) 
denotes their Quahty. 


Quinétilian Nam ef QUALIS in cy- 
jufque ret naturd, et que forma, quaritur: 


(¢) Pfalm civ, v. 24. 


an 
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Ch.IX. ὅπ immortals anima, an humand Specie 
wos Deus: et de MAGNITUDINE ef NUMERO: 
quantus, Sol; an unus, Mundus (d). 


Wuere the Critic not only delineates 
the two: great Predicaments here men 
tioned, but divides alfo Quantity into it’s 
two capital Species, I mean Magnitude 
and Number. 


Cictro goes farther in his Tuftulan 
Difputations, not only producing Qua- 
nity and QuanTITy, but suBSTANCE 
alfo, their fupport ; which he places firft, 

« according to it’s proper order. Si QuID 
fit hoc, non vides; at QUALE fit, vides > 
fi ne id quidem; at QUANTUM St, profectd 
vides (e). 


EVEN comic writers have exprefied the 
force of thefe two Predicaments. 


~ 


(4) Infitt. Orat. 1. vii. ©. 4. 
(e) Tue. Difp. Nicki 25° .. . 
QUANTUM 
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QuANTAM et guam VERAM Jlaudemi Capiet Ch.1X. 
Parmeno(f)? si 


How GREAT, and How TRUE praife will 
Parmeno acquire ? 


Great indicates QUANTITY ἡ True in- 
dicates Quatity; for what QuALITY 
ij pratfe is more valuable; than Zruch ? 


Tue Poets, who dealt in Subjects more 


exalted than Comedy, appear many of 
them to have employed the fame Lan- 


guage. 
Trus Tibullus, {peaking of Ascii 


—QUALIs QUANTUSQUE muinetur (z). 


Ovin, of Fupiter 


(f) Terent. Eunuch. v. 4. 3. 
(g) Trbul. 1. Hi, Eleg. vi. v. 23. 


Ρ QUAN= 
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ChIX, —QUANTUSQUE ef QUALIS ab alté 
Amys SFunone excipitur (A) 


VirGcit, of Venus—— 


—_— QUALISQUE videri 
Calioolis, et QUANTA folet (i) 


Tue fame, of PoryPHEME 


— QUALIS, QUANTUSQUE cavo Polyphe- 
mus in antro (k). 


Homer (whom ’tis probable the reft 
all copied) {peaking of Achilles— - 


Ἧ τοι Δαρδανίδης Πρίαμίϑ᾽ ϑαύμαζ᾽ ᾿Αχιλῆα, 
ΟΣΣΟΣ ἔην, ΟΙΟΣ τε" ϑεοῖσι γὰρ ἄνϊα ἐῴκει (7). 


“Nor lefs the royal Gueft the Hero eyes, 
His godlike afpect, and majeftic fize (m). 


(+) Metam. iii. 204. 
(1) Hn. 1. 589. 

ε« (4) Bn ν. 641. 
(ἢ Itiad. xxiv. 629. 


(m) Popes Homer, B. xxiv. v. 798. The Tranfla- 
tion we fee renders the words ὅσσ’ and οἷ by 2 
Pai- 
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Tuese Attributes, given by Poets to Ch.IX. 
Gods and Heroes, have been found by “¥™ 
Euchd in Figures Geometrical. He has 
a Problem, to teach us how fo defcribe a 
rectilineal Figure, which to one given recii- 
lineal Figure foall be SIMILAR, to another 
foall be Equa (n). 


SIMILAR is @ Property of QUALITY ; 
Equal, of QUANTITY (0). 


But ’tis time to finifh, and proceed to 
the Arrangement next in order. 


Peripbrafis, and it fhould feem with fome propriety, 
as the God-like afpec? of Achilles is clearly among his 
Qualities, and his Majeftic Size evidently refpects his 
Magnitude, that is to fay, his Quantity. It muft be 
confeffled however, that much of the force of the 
Original will neceffarily be loft in the Tranflation, 
where fingle words in one Language cannot be found 
correfponding to /ingle words in the other. 


(n) Euchd vi. 25. 
(0) See before page 175, and page 191. 
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CHAP. X. 


Concerning RELATIVES (4) —their Souree 
—Relatives apparent—real—their Pro- 
perties, rectprocal—Inference, and Co- 
exifience—Force of Relation in Ethics— 
—in matters Dramatic—in Nature, and 
the Order of Being—Relations, amicable 
and hoftile—Evil—Want—Friend/hip— 
Strife—Relation of all to the Supreme 
Caufe—extent and .ufe of this Predica- 
ment, or Arrangement. 


HRO’ the three univerfal Genera, 
Predicaments, or Arrangements al- 

ready defcribed, fubordinate Beings may 
be faid to attain their Completion ; thro’ 
Subfiance 


(2) The Title of this ARRANGEMENT is exprefied 
by a Plural, and not a fingular (like Quality and 
ey λ becaufe all Relation is neceffarily between 

Two. 
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Subftance they exift; thro’ Quality they Ch. X. 
are difinguifbed; and thro’ Quantity they “7” 
acquire a Magnitude, and become a cer- 
* tain Multitude. | 
' Yer when Beings are thus produced, 
we muft not imagine them to exift, like 
Pebbles upon the Shoar, difperfed and 
{cattered, without Dependence or mutual 
Sympathy. ’Twould be difficult out of 
fuch to compofe a Univerfe or perfec 
Whole, becaufe every perfe& Whole has 
a refpect to it’s Parts, as well as the 
Parts a refpe@ both to fuch Whole, and 
to each other. Hence then the rife of 
that Genus called Revarion, a Genus 
which runs thro’ all things, holding all of 


Two,--1 δὲ Σχίσις tovdaxssoy ἐν δυσὶ πράγμασι 
Μ“εωρεῖται. Ammon. in Cat. P- 94. B.—idsov γὰρ τῆς 
᾿ φγέσεως μόνης, τὸ ἐν πολλοῖς ὑφεγάναι μόνως, ὅπερ 
ἐδεμιᾷ weocest τῶν ἄλλων κα]ηγοριῶν.---- ΤΊ; a Pecu- 
liarity of Relation only, to have it’s exiffence in MANY, 
which is the cafe with no one elfe of the Predicaments, 
Simpl. in Pred. p. 41. B. Edit. Bafil. 1551. 


P 3 them 
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Ch. Χ. them together, in as much as there is ne 

“—-—_ Member of the Univerfe either fo great 
or fo minute, that it can be called snde- 
pendent, and detached from the reft. 


Now in all Rerarion there muft be 

a Subje& whence 1t commences, for ex- 
ample Snow ; another, where it termi- 
nates, for example a Swan; the Relation 
itfelf, for example Similitude ; and laftly 
the Source of that Relation, for example 
Whitenefs (4); the Swan is related to 
Snow, by being both of them White. 
- Tre 


(b) This Source may be fought for among the Dif- 
ferential Characters of Being, in whatever Predica- 
+  .ment or Arrangement they happen to exift, be it in 
Quality, as the Character of Whiter ; in Quantity, as 
that of Greater, that of more Numerous; in Time, as 

that of Older ; in Place, as that of. Upper, &c. 


This is what Simplicius means, when he fays— 
ἀνάγκη αὐτὴν (fctl. τὴν σχίσιν) iv τῷ κατὰ διαφορὰν 
χαραχτῆρι ἐνυπάρχειν. Simpl. in Cat. 

Hence too we may fee why RELATION ftands next 
to Quantity; for in ftri€tnefs the Predicaments which 


follow are but different Adodes of Relation, marked by 
fome 
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Tue Requifites to Relation being in 
this manner explained, it will appear 
that fhofe only are the frue Relatives, 
which exprefs én their very Structure the 
relative Source, and whofe very Effence may 
be found in this thar reciprocal Habi- 
tude (c). But this perhaps will be bet- 


ter underftood by a few éxamples. 
THE 


fome peculiar Character of their own, over and 


above the relative Character, which is common to 
them all. 


Even in the two Predicaments that precede this of 
Relatives, I mean QUALITY and QuanrTiTy, tho’ 
they have an exiftence void of Relation, we cannot 
fay fo of their charadteriftic Peculiarities ; for LiKe is 
a Relative Term, and fois Equaut. Hence Simpli- 
cius—GAdo yap τὸ ἴσον παρὰ τὸ ποσὸν, % ἄλλο τὸ 
ὅμοιον Ware τὸ τσοιόν---ἜΛΟ ΑΙ, ἐς fomething elfe befide 
QUANTITY ; Like, fomething elfe befide QUALITY. 
Simpl.in Pred. By omen elfe ae means they 
are Relatives. 


(ὦ) Πρός τι τὰ τοιαῦτα λίγεται, dea: αὐτὰ ἅπερ 
32. δ ε os Ψ ͵ aA ¢ oo 80 \ ef 
isiv, ἑτέρων εἶναι Atytlas® ἢ omwmoey ἄλλως weds ἕτερον. 
—Such things as thefe are faid to be RELATIVES, 
namely as many as are faid TO BE, WHAT THEY ARB, 


P4 by 
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Ch. X. Tue Swan (‘twas faid before) was in 
ke = Whitenels ke Snow. Here the Swan 
and the Snow were produced, as Rela- 
tives. We produce others of like kind, 
when we affert that London rs larger than 
York, a Lemon equal to an Qrange, &c. 


Bout the truth is, thefe Subjects are 
none of them properly Relatives of ticm- 
Jfelves, but then only become fuch (as 
indeed may every thing elfe) when a 
Relation is raifed between them through 
the Medium of a Relative Attribute. 
London, we fay, is larger than Yoré. 
The Relation fubfifts in Larger, which 
being attributed to London, makes it a 
Relative to York, which is in fact fome- 
thing /e/s. The fame holds in the Le- 
mon and Orange, and in all poffible in- 
ftances. To whatever Subject we affo- 


$y being THINGS BELONGING TO OTHER THINGS, 
qr which in any other fenfe have reference to fomething 
qa. Arif. Prad. p. 34. Edit. Syl. 


ciate 
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ciate any of the Re/ative Attributes, we Ch. X. 
immediately render the Subje@ by fuch ““~ 
Affociation a Relative. Such a Subject 
therefore is only a Relative incidentally. 


But the true and real Relatives are - 
thofe - Attributes themfelves, the Terms 
Larger, Equal, Like, &c. for thefe in 
their very Structure exprefs the relative 
Source, -and only exift in a joint and re- 

_ Fiprocal Ἡαυμίας. one to another. - | 


THERE are alfo relative Subffances, as 
well as relative Attributes ; that is to fay, 
Terms which indicate at once both a Sub- 
france and a Relative Such are Matter 
and Servant, Preceptor and Difciple: 
Mafter implies a Μάη; and not only 
that, but ¢ Man having Dominion; Ser- 
vant implies 5 Man, and not only that, 
but a Man rendering Service ; and the 
fame may be faid of the other = 


alleged. 


Now 
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x 


Now a diftinguifhing Property of 
thefe real Relatives, is, that they recipro- 
cate in their Prediwation (4). Every Maf- 
ter is the Mafter of a Servant, and every 
Servant the Servant of a Mafter: every 
Preceptor the Preceptor of a Difciple ; 
and every Difciple, the Difciple of a 
Preceptor. The fame holds in the re- 
Jative Attributes as well as in the Sub- 
ftances, Greater being always Greater 
than Lefs, and Lefs being always Lefs 
than Greater, That this is a Property, 
which never fails, will better appear, if 


from any relative Subfiance we fubtract 


the relative Attribute, and fubftitute in 
it’s room the Subftance alone. For ex- 
ample, from the relative Subftance, Maf- 
ter, let us fubtraé the relative Attribute, 
Dominion, fo that Man only thall re- 
main, divefted of that Attribute, We 


(d ) Πώντᾳ δὲ τὰ πρός τι πρὸς ἀντιςρίφοντα rie 
γιται. Arif. Pred. p. 35, 


- cannot 
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cannot affirm of every Man, as we can Ch, X. 
of every Mafter, that merely as a Man, πὸ 
he is the Mafter of a Servant (¢). 


From this neceffity of reciprocal Pre- 
dication, another Property of Relation 
follows, that we cannot underfiand . one 
Relative, without underfianding it’s com- 
panion ; and that tn proportion as our Know- 
lege of one Relateve is more precife, fo is 
that ltkewife of the other (7). I cannot 

| know 


(¢) Arifiotle finds an inftance in the fame Term, 
Servant.—eiov ὁ d8rAG», ἐῶν μὴ δισπότε ἀποδοθὴ δ5- 
AG, ἀλλὰ ἀνθρώπε, ἣ diwodG, ἢ orvev τῶν τοιώτων, 
ἐκ ἀνειςρέφει" ἃ γὰρ οἰκεία ἡ ἀπόδοσίς irw—For ex- 
ample, the Term Servant, if he be not deferibed as the 
Servant of a Majfter, but of a Man, or of a Biped, or 
of any other fuch thing, does mot reciprocate, becaufe 
the Defeription returned is not neceffary and effential— 
that is, we cannot fay, the AZan of a Servant, or the 
Biped of a Servant, as we fay the Mafeer of a Ser- 
vant. Arifi. Pred. p. 37, where much more is ἡ 
joined, worth reading. 


᾿ (7) Relata funt fimul.cocnitionr. Cognito pro- 
inde alterutro, cognofcitur alterum ; (idque RODEM plane 
MobDe 
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know for example that A is greater than 
B, without knowing that Bis lefs than A ; 


and if with more precifion I know that. 


A is double, I neceffarily know withal 
that B is half; and if with ftill farther 
precifion I know the meafure of A to 
be eight, I know with equal precifion 
the meafure of B to be four (g). 


AND 


MODO, & MENSURA COGNITIONIS) ef igmorato igno- 
ratur. Logic. Compend. Saunderfon, Ὁ. 41. Edit. 
Oxon. 1672. 


I have quoted Saunderfon, as he was an accurate 
Logician, but 4ri/fotle’s qwn words are, as fallows— 
fay τις εἰδῇ τι ὡρισμένως τῶν πρὸς Thy κρκεῖνο, ψρὸς 
a , ε , 4 . 
9 λέγεται, ὡρισμένως εἰσεται--- Γ᾽ any one know with 
precifion any one of two Relativet, he will know alfo the 
other Relative which it refers to, with equal precifion. 
Arift. Pred. p. 39. Edit. Sylb. 


(g) And here by the way it is worth obferving, 
that as all Relatives are recognized in combination, 
while every Objec? of Senfe is perceived diflin and in- 
dependent ; it follows that all Relatives are properly 
Objed?s of the Intellec?, and that, if it were not for this 
faculty, we fhould know nothing concerning them. 
Let A for example be fuppofed the mafter of B, and 


lat 
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Anp this naturally leads to that fan- Ch. X. 
damental Property of Relation, on which ΠΩΣ 
the reft all depend, namely, the neceffary 
and untverfal Co-exifience of Relatives (ἢ), 
which always commence /ogether, fubfitt 
together, and ceafe together. Ulyffes, in 
his Speech to Therfites, fays in anger, 


laft characters only are vifible to the Eye, nor does 
the Eye fee more, while the Relation μι, or 1269 
when the Servant dies, and the Relation is at an end. 
Were there a change in the Mafter’s perfon, were he 
to become deformed from being well-fhaped, or pale 
from being ruddy, then would the Eye be able to re- 
cognize what had happened. But ’tis a fingular 
property of this Genus, that a Relative may change, 
or.lofe it’s Relations, without change or lofs within 
itfelf. Let the correfponding Relative but vary, or 
ceafe to exift; let the Mafter lofe his Servant, or the 
Preceptor his Difciple; let thofe, who ftood on my 
right remove themfelves to my left, or thofe, who 
ftood above me, place themfelves below ; and ’tis eafy 
to conceive a Subject, after having loit or varied every 
one of thefe Relations, ftill to remain itfelf invariably 
the fame. 


(δὴ) Δοκεῖ δὲ ra πρὸς τι ἅμα τῇ 5 φίσε εἶναι. 


Arift. Prad. ρ. 37. * 


. May 
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Ch. X. May I lofe my fon Telemachus, if I do not 
—v— feize, &c. And how does he exprefs 
this fentiment ? 


Μηϑέτι Τηλεμάχοιο warng rexdnpairG εἴην. 


May Ino longer be called THE FATHER 
or TELEMACHUS (1). 


He well knew he .could only lofe that 
Relative Denomination, by lofing his Son, 
with whofe birth and duration it was in- 
diffolubly connected. It was not that 
Uses might not have furvived Telema- 
chus, or Telemachus, Ulyffes; the Co-ex- 
sence being only attached to the Re- 
Jatsve Characters, thofe of Father and 
Son. 


Anp hence we may colle& that the 
Co-exiftence here mentioned is not like 


that of Sudbfance and it’s effential Pro- 


(i) Ined, B. v. 260. 
perties 
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perties (as Rationality for example co- Ch, &. 
exifis with Man, or Senfation with Ani- “~~ 
mal) ; but a Co-exiftence lefs intimate by — 

far than that is, becaufe it fubfifts be- 


tween Beings actually difinc? one from 
another. 


AnD hence it has followed, that fome 
Logicians have treated it as poffeffing 
Jefs of the reg/, than any one of the 
other Genera. They tell us, Relatio eff 
Ens minime Entitatis (). 


YET we mutt be careful how we un- 
dervalue it (/), in confequence of fuch a 
notion ; 


(4) Fells Logic,* p. 92. 


(1) Thus Simplicius in his Comment on this Cate- 
goric—Asa ταῦτα dt, ws ᾿σαραφυομένην ταῖς ἄλλαις 
κατηγορίαις, τὴν τῷ τρός τι ἐπεισοδιώδη νομέζυσι" 
καί τοι τοροηγυμένην Boav, x, xara διαζφοραν οἰκείαν 
ϑεωρεμένην. Αὕτη yap κοινότης ist διαὶ πάντων dinxs- 
σα TUITE ἐναντίων» x, τῶν ὁποφὺν διαφερόντων, % τῶν 
ὅλων γενῶν» "Ὁ τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτὰ τεταγμένων" ἥτις εἰ μὴ 

WHEY, 
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Ch. X. notion ; fince with thofe, who well a€- 
““v—" teod to it’s amazing efficacy, it is more 
likely 


wapnr, διιόπαάσθη av πάντη (ἰ. πάντα) ἀπὸ πάντων. 
—And hence fome conceive the Predicament of Reva- 
TION, by it’s growing on as it were to the ref, to be 
fomething epifodic and adventitious, altho it be in fae 
truly PRINCIPAL, and an Οὐ εξ of Contemplation from 
it’s own diftin&tive: CharaGier. Τίς this indeed is that 
Band of COMMUNITY WHICH PASSES’ TMRO’ ALL 
THINGS ; thro’ Contraries, thro’ things in any way dif- 
ferent, thro” whole Genera, und thro’ the feveral Beings, 
arranged beneath them—that Princple, which, were we 
to fuppofe away, all things in that inflant would be diffi 
pated and torn from all things. Simplic. in Praedic. p. 
44- B. Edit. Bafl. 1551. 


See alfo the fame Author in the fame Comment: 


Οὔτε yao τὰ γένη, ὅτε τὰ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ὄντα, κοινω- 
whey ἕξει τινὰ τρὸς ἄλληλα, εἰ μή τις ογίσεως ἧ λό- 
γ᾽ ἐν τοῖς Sow. ἼΑτοπον δὲ τὴν χρινωνίαν ἀνωιρεῖν rae 
διαφερόντων πρὸς ἄλληλα“ ἄτοπον δὲ x τὴν ἁρμονίαν 
ἀναίρειν, καὶ τὴν ἐν τοῖς φθόγίοις μόνην, ἐδὲ τὴν ἐν τοῖς 

Φ θ we ὶ 9 “ Ἁ & 9 ~~ Β 4 Ἁ a 4 
αριῦμοις, ἄλλα "5, THY ἐν ταῖς ἔσίαις x, δυνάμεσι WOW 
CUS 2 ἐνεργείαις, ἥτις ἐγ[ινομίνη τοῖς tor, συνήγαπιν 
εἰς ταυτὸν, 2 οβσιν ἴχειν πρὸς ἄλληλα ὠπειργάσαϊο" 
Φ , Ἅ Ἃ 4 ὔ , \ » 

. ἀναιρεθήσεται δὲ x, τὸ σύμμετρον x, ἴσον, ν᾽) ἐπιςητὸν» 
ay ἐπιξήμη. Ei δὲ 1, γεωμετρία κἡ μυσικὴ περὶ ογέσεις 
ἔχυσιν» ἀγυπόξατοι δὲ αὐταί" καταγίλαςοι ἂν εἶεν ἐκεῖ- 
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likely to acquire 4 tank perhaps above 
it’s real merit. 


Wuar ought we to think, fhould it 


appear the Bafis of Morality f—‘* MoRAL 
ἐς DuTizs (fays Epictetus) are in general 


vai wiel ra avumdsala καϊατριξόβεναι. Πῶς δὲ 2 ἐφε- 
τὸν Waow ὁ ϑιὸς λίγεται» εἰ μηδεμία ογίσις ist woos 
τὸ ἐφετὸν τῷ ἐφιεμένῳ.---- ΓῸΡ neither the Univerfal Ο 
nera, nor the things included under them, can have any 
Conneétion one with another, if there exif? not in* things 
the Ratio of Hapitunpe or ReELrarion. But ’tis abs 
furd to take away the Connection of things that differ one 
from another: abfurd alfo to take away Harmony, not 
that only which exifis in Sounds, nor that which exifts in 
Numbers, but that alfo which exifls in Subflances; and 
in all the variety of Capacities and Energies ; that, which 
having been implanted in Beings, has brought them ta 
gether, and effecied, that they fhould have the Relation 
here fpoken of to each other, [Farther than this, by 
taking away Relation] there will be taken away the 
_ Proportionate, the Equal, the Knowable, and Know- 
lege. If Geometry and Mufic are employed about Rela~ 
tions, and théfe laft have no Exiftences then will thofe 
Sciences be ridicu'ouss in being employed about Non enti- 
ties. How alfo can God bimjelf be calied AN Oxyect 
oF Desire To ALL Beinos, sf there be no Relation 
between the Thing defired, and that which defires? Sim 
plc. in Pred. p. 43. 8. 
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Ch. Χ.  meafured by Renations. Is he 4 Fa- 
‘——~ « ther 2—The Relation ordatns, that he 
o muft be taken care of that thou yield. to 
_ το him in all things, bear with him, when 
«¢ he reproaches, when he firskes, S&C. 
« But ke is a bad Father——And wert thou 
‘© then by nature connetied with a good 
« Father?—No, but with a Fatheruae 
‘© Thus therefore out of Neighbour, ont of 
Citizen, out of Magifirate wilt thou 
ee prace .THE Mora Durty, if thow 
« make it 4 Cuftom to CONTEMPLATE 
« rue ReLaATions (#).” 


Tug Stoic Emperor Mrtoniaus incul- 

- eates the famedottrine. Fhere are (fays 
he) three RELATIONS 5 one £0 the proxt- 
mate Caufe, which immediately furrounds 
us; one to the divine Caufe, from which 
ail things happen to all; and one to thoféy 
along with whom we lve (2). So import- 
(σὴ Epitt. Ench. cap. xx%- 


(5} M. Ant. viii. 27. 
r ant 
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Ght is the Knowlege of Relations (ac- Ch. Xa: 
tarding to thefe Philofophers) ip a fub- rut. 


jeQ&, which fa much concerns us, I mean 
an upright and a virtuous condud. 


'T18 to a fubordinate end, that Ho- 
Face applies this -Knowlege, when he 
dmakes it an effential to Dramatic Poets; 
and as a Philofephical Critic, teaches 
them, that ’tis thro’ this Knowlege only 
they can truly delineate Charafters. The 
ver{eg are well known ; 


Qui didicit, patria quid debeat, be: 


'Tis thus too that Shzke/peare, cithet 
by Knowlege acquired; or (what is more 
probable) by the dictates of an innate 
fuperior Genius (6), makes Macbeth thud: 

der 


(9) The Author has in this place confidered Shoke- 
fpeart, as Ariftotle did Homer, and has left it uncertain, 
to what Caufe his tranfcendent merit fhould be a- 
fcribed. Ariffotle, {peaking of Homer's {uperiority, 

Q2 fays 


Ξ τσ a oe 
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Ch. X, der at the thoughts of murdering Dan- 
“~— can, when he refie&ts on the many Due 
ties he owed him, arifing from the many 
Relations he ftood in, all of which Ὠυ- 
ties he was then bafely going to violate. 


He's here in double truft ; 
Firf, as I am his ἘΝ ον; and lis 
SUBJECT, 
‘ Βέγοπρ both againft the deed: then, as his 
Host, 
Who [δου againft his Murtherer fhut the 
door, 


Not bear the Knife myfelf—— 


ΑΝΡ here I cannot help remarking 
upon this excellent Tragedy, that it is 
not only admirable as a Poem, but is 
perhaps at the fame time one of the 
moft moral pieces exifting. It teaches 


fays in like manner, that it was, ἤτοι dia τέχνην, ἣ 
διὰ Quowv, either thre? Art, or thre’ Nature. Vid. 
“Ἄν. Post. ς. vile 

as 
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us the danger of venturing, tho’ but for 
once, upon a capital offence, by fhewing 
us that ‘tis impoffible fo be wicked by 
halves ; that we cannot ftop; that we 
are in a manner compelled to proceed ; 
and yet that, de the fucce/s as it may, we 
are fure in the event to become wretched 


and unhappy (p/). 


Bur to return to our Subject, I mean 
that of Relation. 


Ir we quit Mankind, and view it’s 
more general extent, we fhall find, that, 
where Continuity fails, there RELATION 
fupples it's office, connecting as it were 
all things the moft remote and heteroges 
neous. Were they indeed combined un- 
der an Union more intimate, were it the . 
fame with that Continuity, {een in a hiv- 
ing Body and it’s Limbs, the whole Uni- 


(p) See the Remarks on this Tragedy in that ele- 
gant. Book, the Ejay on the Writings: and Genius of 
Shake/peare, 


Q 3 verse 
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(Ch. X. verfe would be no tore than one ime 

ey menfe Animal. But ’tis not fo: and 
thofe, who have explained it’s Natare, 
have rather called it one City, or ome 
Commonwealth (9); a very different Spe- 
cies of Monad from one Animal, or liv. 
ing Being. ‘Tis here then (as we have 
faid) Relation intervenes, and under ἃ 
thoufand different ties conneéts all things 
together. 


THE ties indeed are many, tho’ the 
Sources are few. Every /ubardinate Be- 
ing, as it is by natpre (μῤῥεξξ to wants, 
‘(indigence and imperfe@tiqn being ¢fen- 
tial to it’s conftitution) has a conne@ion 
with thofe Bemgs, thro’ whom (με wants 
gay be fupplied. Hence then one Source 
of Relation. Again, every Being what- 
ever, that has power to fupply fuch wants, 
has 4 Connection with thofe Beings, ta 
whom it can thus become fubfervient. Hence 


(4) See. Val. Fir, Treatife the third, p. 2255 341. 
| then 
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then anothee Source of Relation. Now Ch. X. 
in the Divine Occonomy of the whole it “Ποῦ 
is fo admirably contrived, that every Be- 
ing jn different’ degrees pofieffes this 
double character, and not only needs af- 
fiftance, but is able in it’s turn to afford 
it. Nothing is fo mighty, as to δῆ 
without help ; nothing fo minute, as not 
at times to have it’s ufe, Thus as Con- 
nections reciprocate, and are every where 
‘blended, the Concatenation of Relations 
grows in fact univerfal, and the world 
becomes (as above defcribed) obe City 
ar Commonwealth. 


Instances of this double Relation oc~ 
_ cur (as we have faid) in every particulac 
Being. The Ewe is related to the 
Grafs, as to the Being which /fuppliesher ΄' 
wants; to her Lamb, as to the Being 
‘whole wants jhe herfeff fupphes. The 
Grafs again is related to the Earth, as 
to the Being, which affords it aliment ; 
while it is related to the Ewe, by be- 


Ω 4 coming 
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Ch. X. coming itfelf alimentto her. The Earth 

“το is related to Vegetables, as the is both 
their parent and their nurfe; while the 
is related to the Sun, as to the fountain 
of her genial warmth. The Relations of 
the Sun are finely reprefented by Epic- 
tetus, who makes THE SQYEREIGN oF 
THE Universe thus addrefs that noble 
Luminary.  Fhou (faith he) art Sunt 
‘* Thou art able by goimg round, to form 
“4 the year and the Seafons ; to enlarge and 
$* nourifh the fruits ; to raife and fill the 
‘* Winds; to warm in due degree the bo- 
4 dies of men: Arife, go round, and be- 
“ ginning from the greateft, extend after 
“* this manner thy influence to the mofe Mt 
“¢ nute (r).” ) 


Nor when we mention zhe Earth ought 
we to forget that equitable difcharge of 
her Relations, for which Virgil well diftin- 
guithes her by the charaGer of mo? Suft ; 


(7) Arrian. Epidt. 1. iii. c. xxiv. p. 444. Edit. 
a Σὺ ἥλιο’ εἶ δύνασαι, κ- τ΄ Ae 


Funds 


a τς ee ταὶ ΓΝ 
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Fundit humo facilem vidtum. \USTISsIMA 
TELLUS ()). 


THe Attic Hiftortan and Philofopher 
will be found the beft Commentator on 
this elegant paflage of the Roman Poet. 
ἐς Tue EartTu foo (fays Xenophon) be- 
‘ing a Divinity, teacheth thofe that can 
¢ fearn it of her, Justice: for fuch as 
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« culttuate her bef, jhe requiteth with moft | 


(* goods (1). 


Wuen we view the Relation of the 
Male to the Female, and of the Female 
to the Male, and add to this the Common 
Relation extending from both to their 
Offspring, we view the rife of Families 
thro’ the whole animal race. Amang 


(s) Virg. Gearg. ii. 460. 

(Ὁ) Ἔτι δὲ ἡ TH, Sets doa, τὲς δυναμένους xara: 
μανθάνειν», % AIKAIOZYNHN διδάσκει" τὸς γὰρ ἄ- 
1$°0e ϑεραπεύονϊας αὐτὴν, τλεῖξα ἀγαβὰ ἄντιποιεῖ" 


“ορ, Osconom. P 35° Edit. Oxon. 
the 
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Ch. X. the more focial, fuch as Sheep and Cate 
bere tle, thefe Families by freth Relations are 

combined into larger multitudes, under 

the name of Figcks and Herds. Among 

thofe of higher order ftill (fach as the 

Bee (xz), the Ant, the Beaver, and above 

all the focial and rational Being, Man) 

thefe herds and flocks by relations more 

excellent are improved into cipal Poltties, 

where there is a general Intereft or com-° 
wion Good, a Good to which either wil- 

Jingly or unwillingly (x) every indivie 

dual co-operates. 


{μ) Virgil (peaks of the Bee, ashe would of Afas; 


Adores et fiudia et populs et prelia dicam. Georg. iv, 

Arifiesse, diftinguifhing thefe Animals from thok, 
which do no more than barely herd together, elegantly 
calls them ζῶα πολιτικαὶ, Political or Civil Animals, 
Animals formed for a Life of Crvil affocietion, where 
the Bufinefs is ONE, and that COMMON te the whelg 
Tribe; ὧν ἵν τι») κι Te Ae Fiiflor. Anim. p. ς. Edi. 
Syib. 


(*) 


--;ἣἶ ἃ pn tas, . 
Κακὸς γευόμενϑ’, ὠδν ζέον ἔψομαι. 

' : Lit. Buchixid. ς. Vi. 
Ste Vel. I. Treatife she third, p. 295, 349. le 
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ἦε we defcend below Animals down Ch, X, 
$0 Vegetables, we hall difcover in the ““r™ 
Vine, the Ivy, the Wogdbind, and alf 
the Plants of flender Stalk, a manifeft 
relation to thofe of a trunk more folid, 
fuch as the Oak, the Elm, and the fe- 
veral trees of the Foreft. ‘Tis with a 
Power, which appears almoff a confcious 
one, that the former of thefe tribes, re- 
cognizing their Relation, apply to the lat- 
ter for a fupport, and /pontaneoufly twine 
their bodies, or at Jeaft thejr tendrils, a- 
found them (y). 

WHEN 


5) 1 Τὰ τὰ», ig’ ἃ ἃ τῶν Diets γινομένων EKAZITA 
Ferat, ὦ x τὴν ἀρχὴν εὐθὺς Φυομένοις wapssis αὐτεῖξε 
Gan’ ὕξατο dire παραγίγνεται. Σκοπῶμεν δ᾽ αὐτὸ 
iD’ ines rade’ τῇ ἀμπίλε ἵλικε rIAGY isl, τὸ ἑτέρα 
φυτὰ υἹορθῷ πιερελιχθεῖσαν, ἐκείνῳ τὴν ἄμπελον eae 
ὅσσαι Τῷ φυτῷ, ταύτην iv τοῖς Φυτοῖς “τὴν Diss sirge 
χυΐαν, ἐπαλλόκανλον εἶναι. Οὐκῶν τὸ πεν Qurz τῆορ- 
ἢ τὴν ἴλικα περηλιχθεῖξαν ἀναδῆσαι τὴν ἄμπελον, ὅτε 
τῇ ἐμπίλῳ Φνομένη, ἕτε τῇ ἕλικι εὐθὺς wapesw, @ar' 
ὕγατόν . wagayiyrilou’ ἐδδν μέντοι ἧτίον τὰ pie 
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Ch. X.  Wuen therefore we contemplate the 
we—mvem’ various Relations already hinted, and mark 
| in 


εσθαι ὅλως ἕλικα τῇ ἀμπέλῳ αἴτιον τελικὸν ἡ ἐφ᾽ ἑτέρῳ 
on ~ 9 - a 

Φυτῷ ἀνάδεσις αὐτῆς ἐξιν. ᾿Αμήχανον δὲ τὸ μηδέπω ὃν» 
μηδ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ὅσι τεϊαγμένον, ὄντ᾽ τὸ ἤδη αἴτιον yiy- 

“ΦὋ ~~ a 
νεσθαι" εἶναι yap δεῖ τὸ αἴτιον re ψιηνομένυ, ἐχὶ μη 
εἶναι. Προειλῆφθαι ἄρα δεῖ ἵν τινι νῷ τὴν τῆς ἀμπέλε 
ἐφ᾽ ἑτέρῳ Φυτῷ avadiow, ὃς αὐτῇ ἐπιςατῶν». ὥσπερ δη- 

“~ Ἧ a Φ 4“ ~ ΄ 
μινργὰὲς ἀνὴρ σκεναςοῖς, γα τὴν ἕλικα αὐτῇ τῆς τοιαῦτ 
τῆς ἕνεκα αναδίσεως Φύσει" 4, ϑαυμασίως, ἐὰν μὲν 
μηδὲν τι αὐτῇ τοιῦτον παραχέηται οἵῳ περιελιχθηνα 
ἐπ᾿ εὐθύ τσως Φαίνεῖαι Φερομένη" ἐὰν δὲ wlogds γις waen, 
εὐθὺς περιειλιχθῇ. Our’ ὃν τὴν ἕλικα τῇ ἀμπέλῳ μὴ καὶ 

΄ εἴ ; , of e 2 9 A oe 68 ᾿ 

rity ἕνεκα Φύεσθαι, ὅπως ἑτέρῳ αὐτὴν φυτῷ ἀναδήσῃ, 
Ὁ» ῳ 4 Ἄς ΝΗ ‘ δ «Ὁ ~ 4 ᾽ " 
vay ἔχει μὴ ἀξίαν" ὅτε τὸ μὴ νὰν τοῖς τοιότοις ἐφιςά- 
ναι ἔχοι ἂν x, OVTIVEY λόγον. 


᾿ {4} ἘΝῸ 5, to which the feveral vegetable Productions 
tend, are not inftantly prefent to them, as foon as they 
begin to grow, but fone way or other accrue to them {fub- 
fequently. [Ve moy perceive this in a fingle inflance. 
The End to the Vine’s Tendril, is, by twining round the 
Branch of another Vegetable, to bind the Vine to that Ve- 
getable; which Vine, among the vegetable Tribe, poffeffes 
this natural Charaéler, that it fhould reft upon another 
for it’s fupport. Now that’ the Tendril, by twining 
round the Branch, of another Vegetable, fhould bind the 
Vine on, neither belongs to the Vine, when it firf? begins 

᾿ fa 
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an how friendly a manner they bring the 


moft diftant Beings together, we may. 
: — be- 


19 grow, nor yet to it’s Tendril; but ἐς fomething which 
accrues fubfequently : and yet neverthele/s, the binding 
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Ch, X. 
cae 


of it to another Vegetable is the FINAL Cause why © 


the Tendril foould grow at all, and belong to the Vine. 
But it is impoffible that what as YET 18 NOT, and bas 
no Arrangement in the order of things, (I mean the 
binding) sHouLD BE THE CAUSE OF SOMETHING 
WHICH Now Is, (I mean the Tendril of the Vine, 
when it firft appears). The Caufe of any thing proe 
duced muft have an actual Exiflence, and not be a non- 
entity. This Binding therefore of the Vine to fome other 
Vegetable muff bave been PRECONCEIVED IN SOME 
Minn or INTELLECT, who prefiding over it (as any 
Man, being an Artifi, prefides over bis Warks) makes 
the Tendril grow to it for the fake of fuch Binding : 
which Tendril alfo wonderfully, if there be nothing ad- 
joining of a nature for it to twine round, appears in 
fome fort to fhoot upwards ; but if any Branch be near, 
inflantly deviates and twines round it. It is therefore ir- 
rational to fuppofe that the Tendril did not grow to the 
Vine, that it might hereafter bind it to another Ve- 
getable 5 nor can there be any degree of Reafon for af- 
ferting, that fome ΜΙΝῸ or INTELLIGENCE did ποῖ 
prefide over fuch Operations. 


The force of this Argument is, as follows-—~ 
Tuincs exift before their Enns ; that 13, before that 
the Ends of their Exiftence take place. The Ten- 
dril exifts, before it binds the Vine ; the Minute-hand 

exifts, 


448 PHILOSOPHICAL 
Ch. X. be tempted to fay with the Philofopherj 
wer shot “all things are full of ¥RIENDLY 
4“. PRINS 


exifts; befote it indieates the Miautes. And yet ig 
this Binding, and this Indicating fo meceflary, that 
the Things themfelves would never have exifted, but 
for the fake of the/e only. Where then were thefe 
Ends, when the Thiegs themfelves firft appeared '— 
En external and vifible nature ?—-This ftom the Hy- 
pothefis is impoffible, for the Hypothelis makes thent 
fabfequent.—No other place then remains, bat eithet 
the Sovereicn Minn, or a Mind fubordinate, ace 
eording as the Work itfelf is 2 Work of Nature of 
of vt. See before; p. 112; 113. 


I have taken the preceding Extra& from a ‘Manu- 
feript of that able Scholar and Philofophet Georgé 
Semi ifius, otherwife called Pictho, who floorifhed is 
the fifteenth Century, bath before and after the tak- 
ing of Cenflantinople. If it apply not inimediately to’ 
the Subjed, it has at leaff the merit οὗ being fome- 
thing rare and ingéniots. k is 2 morfél of that Con- 
troverfy among the learned Greeks of this Period, 
whether the Preferen¢ée itt Philofophy was due to 
Plate or to Ariftetl. Schelarius, among others, wae 
for Arifletle; Pletho for Plate; from whofe Work on 
this Subject (which was an Anfwer to Scholarius) 
this Extract is taken. There is another fmall Work 
of Plethe’s s upon the fame Subject, intitled, Περὶ ὧν 
᾿Αριοτέλης τρὸς Πλάτωνα διαφέρεται, printed at Pa 

vis, 15413 and Beffarie (a learned Greek of that age, 
Seeds the Latin Church, and became z 
Cardinal) 
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‘¢Principitrs (z)”. - But we mutt Ch. X. 
hot fuffer this fentiment to carry us wy 
too far. Things are not. only full of 


FRIENDLY PRINCIPLES, but of HOSTILB 
likewife. 


Cardimal) wrote a large Tract to defend the Platonic 

rine, intitled Contra Calummiatorem Platontse 
The printed Edition is in Latin, but the whole Work 
3 extant in Greek among the Manufcripts of St. 
Mare’s Library at Venice, to which Library Beffario 
bequeathed his own. There is too a fme Letter rev 
amaining of the fame Beffarie, addreffed to Michael 
Apoftolius, whe, tho’ he took Be/farie’s fide, and de- 
fended Plate, yet appears to have done it, aceording’ 
to Beffarie’s Letter, with a zeal and bitternefs not be- 
-eoming him ; a zeal and bitternefs too frequent int 
Controverfy, and (unfortunately for the Caufe of 
Letters) no where more, than among learned meny 
and thofe in particular, whom we call Profefors of 
Humanity. 


The Epiftls above mentioned may be found in 
Greek and Lating publithed by the learned Béivmmusy 
im the fecond Tome of L’Hiftoire de l’Academie Roy- 
ale des Infcriptions, &e. p: 455; and it is well worth 
perufal, for it’s Temper and Elegance. 


See alfo Cicero de Seneftute, c. xv. Vitis quidem, 
ἃς. 


(z) Παντα δὲ Φίλων werd. Arrian Epidt, 1, iiie 
4. Σαὶν. Ῥ. 486. Edit. Up, 
: Tar 


= 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Tue Fangs of the Lion are as much 
the work of Nature, as the tendrils of 
the Vine, or the nurturing Teats of the 
Ewe. To what then have thefe for- 
midable weapons Relation ; for Nature3 
we are aflured; makes nothing i in Vain (2). 1 
If to Offence, then is the Lion himfelf 
a fource of ofl relation ; if to Defence, 
then is he the obje& of injury from 


. fome other ; fo that Aofiity in eithet 


(2) This was an axiom, inculcated every where by 
Ariftotle ; and more efpecially, when he is {peaking of 
Final Caufes, which, tho’ now they make a {mall 
part of Philofophy, were never omitted by the Sta- 
gtrite, as often as they could be introduced. His own 
words deferve attention—7 Φύσις uly τσοεεῖ μάτην, 
ἄλλ᾽ ἀεὶ ἐκ τῶν ἐνδεχομένων τῇ ἐσία σερὶ txasov γέ- 
1G ζών τὸ ἄριρον---ἸΝΑτυμε MAKES NOTHING IN 
VAIN, but with re{ped? to each animal Genus, out of the fe- 
veral ways practicable (δε always makes that which is beft. 
De Animal. Ingreffu, p. 28. Edit. Sylb.—And againg 
in the fame Trat—% Φύσις ably δημιεργεῖ μάτην, 
ὥσπερ εἴρηται πρότερον, ἀλλὰ πάντα πρὸς τὸ βίλ- 
τιον ἐκ τῶν ἐνδεχομένων. “-ΝΑΥΌΒΕ CREATES NO- 


THING IN VAIN, but (as has been faid already) οὐδ΄ 


things for the beft, out of the feveral woys that are prac- 
ticable, Ibid. po 141. Edit. Syld. 
cafe 


~ 
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wafe is neceflarily implied. Were it pof- Ch. X. 
. fible to doubt as to the of’nfve here, we ““Y™ 
could never doubt as to the Structure 
of the Spider’s Web; a Structure clearly 
taught her by Nature for offence alone. 
Thefe and the like Preparations, fuch δὲ 
the Boar’s Tutk, the Eagle’s Talons, the 
Viper’s Venom, &c. are all founded on 
fach wants, as can never δὲ fatisfied 2512» 
«αὐ. The Wants thereforé of this 
charaCter naturally roufe up ἔραν In- 
dtinéts, and thus the World becomes 
Glled as well with nosT1LE RELATIONS, 
as FRIENDLY. 


Torva kena lupum fequitur, lupus tpfe ca- 
pellam {6). 


ἴτ appears to have been chef Relations 
of Hoftihty, that firft gave rife to the © 
phenomena of NATURAL and MORAL 
Evir. Now whether reat Evi exitft 


(4) Virg. Ed. ile 
& at 
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Ch. X, at all, or whether. we fhould confine it 

“——~ with the Sroics to Evil purely moral, 
are Queftions beyond the Scope of this 
Treatife to examine. It will be fufh- 
cient to fay, that much Evil is imagi- 
pary, and founded merely on falfe opt- 
nion; thdt of the Evits MoRE REAL, 
there are many, which have their ἘΝΡ, 
and fo may be faid to partake ultimately 
the nature of Goop. Many of the dif- 
ficulties and diftreffles, which befal the 
human Species, conduce to fave it from 
Sloth, and to roufe it up to action; to 
action, which is in fa&t the very life of 
the Univerfe. 


Pater ipfe colendi 

Haud Suiits effe viam voluit, primufque 
per artem 

Movit agros, curis acyens mortalia sili 

Nec torpere gravi paffus fua regna veter- 
no ™, 


᾿ Virg. Georg. J. 
Ip 
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Ir there were no dangers, then could 
there be no Fortitude; if no Tempta- 
Ξ , Φ . . 
tions, then no Temperance; if no ad- 
verfe Accidents, nor Lofs of what we 
love, then no fubmiffive Refignation, no 
pious Acquiefcence. 


Οὐκ ἂν γενοῖτο χωρὶς ἐσθλὰ. % κακᾶ" 
᾿Αλλ᾽ ἔς: τις σύγκρασις, as ἔχϑιν καλὼς, 


Things Goon and Iti can ne'er exit ae 


part; 
But fuch the MIXTURE, that " WELL 


accord (c). ὦ 
AGAIN, 


(c) The fine Diftich here tranflated is from Euri- 
pides, quoted by Plutarch de 744. et Ofrid. p 3% 


Edit. Xyland. 


As tothe Speculations here offered, and the Selu- 


tions fuggefted, we may well apply to them that juft 


reflection of the Stagirite, tho’ ufed by him on a dif- 
ferent occafion. 


"Tews δὲ χαλεπὸν "Ὁ ερὶ τῶν τοιότων σφοδρῶς ἄπο. 
Paintr bat, μὴ πολλάκις ἐπεσχεμιμένον"- τὸ μέντοι dine 
» 2 | πορηκίναι 
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Sasa ρηδουνφαηῦ, 
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Ch, X.  Acarn, the Jaws of the Lion, the 
Poifon of the Rattle Snake, the Sword 
of the Conqueror, and every Inftrument 
of deftruction, may be faid incidentally 
to prepare the way for Generation ; and 
that not only by making room for new 
Comers, but by furnifhing freth Mate- 
rials towards: their refpective Produc- 
tion. Fortho’ the Theatre of the World 
fo far refembles other Theatres, that it 
is perpetually filled with Succeffions of 
new Spectators; yet has it this in pecu~ 

_Jiar, that the Spectators, which fucceed 
here, are made out of thofe that went 
before. Every particular Birth, or na- 
tural produétion, appears an act, if not 
of Aoftilty, at leaft of Separation ; a Se- 
ceffion from the general Mafs ; a kind of 


πορηκέναι περὶ ἑκάςῳ αὐτῶν, ἐκ ἄχρηςόν ἐρι.--- Per- 
baps “tis difficult to prove any thing clearly upen Subjects 
fuch as thefe, without having often confidered and exa- 
geined them. And yet to bave thrown out doubts con~ 
‘gerning them, is a thing, not altogether without it’s ufe. 
Ariftet. Pred. p. 40. Edit. Sylk. 
revolt 
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Pevolt from the greater Bulk in favour of Ch. X. 
» fraler; which {maller would detach ““Y— 
itfelf, and, were it able, be independent. 


- In a word as Frienpsuip, by cement- 
ing Multitude, produces Union; fo 
Strirt, by difélving Union, produces 
Muttiroupse; and ’tis by MuLtTiTudE 
that the World becomes diverfifed and res 
plenifbed. 


ΑΝ hence we may perceive the meani- 
ing of. what Heraclitus fays in Plutarch, 
where he calls ** War, the Father and 
τ King. and Lord of ail things; and afferts, 
“ ¢hat when HomeER prayed 


“ That Strife be banifbed both from Godt 
and Men, 


ὁ he was not aware that he was curfng 
“© the Generation of all things ; as in fait 
“© they deduce their rife out of Conteh and 
© Antipathy.” The fame Philofopher 

R 3 adds 
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Ch. X, adds immediately, ** shat rus SuN could 
στ’ « not paft his appointed bounds ; that other- 
“4 wife, if he could, 


Tongues he would find to patronize the 
Caufe : 


meaning by this mythological way of talk- 
ing, that thé Sun could not defert his 
Courfe, becaufe fo much depended on it 5 
‘or otherwife, if he’ could, that being 
himfelf one of the primary Authors of Ge- 
neration upon this Earth, and well know- , 
ing how much Strife co-operated in the 
fame work, he would furely look out for 
an advocate (were fuch any where exift- 
ing) to defend the caufe of STRire a- 
gainft the Calumnies of Homer (d). 


From 


(4) ἩράκλειτΘ᾽ μὲν yao ἄντικρυς πόλεμον ὀνομά- 
Cer waripa x βασιλέα x κύριον τσάντων" x τὸν μὲν 
“Ὅμηρον, εὐχόμενου, 

"Ἔκ τε Stop ἔριν, ἔκ τ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἀπολέσθαιν 
λανθάνειν Φησὶ τῇ τοάντων γενίσει καταρώμενοὐ, ἐκ 


μάχης 


ΦὍ 
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From all thefe Speculations one thing 
at leaft appease (whatever elfe may be 


: | doubtful) 


porns xy ἀντιπαθείας τὴν γένεσιν ἐχόντων" ἥλιον δὲ 

μὴ ὑπερξήδεσθαι τὰς προσήκοντας ὅρες" εἰ δὲ μὴν 
Γλώτ]ας μιν δίκης ἐπιχέρες ἐξευρήσειν. 

Plutarch. de Tfid. et Ojir. p. 370. Edit. Xyland. Fol. 


Dr. Squire, the late Bifhop of St. David's, has 
given a fair Edition of this Traét in the original, 
to which he has fubjoined an Exglif Tranflation ; 
but (according to a Practice ἴσο frequent with the 
beft Critics) he has, in the Paflage above quoted, 
attempted to mend, where no Kmendation was want- 


ing. 


Chalcidius plainly alfudes to the farne Sentiment οὗ. 


Heraclitus in the following Extract from his Com- 
mentary on Plate’s Timeus.—Proptereaque Numenius 
laudat Herachum (lege Heraclitum) reprebendentem Ho- 
merum, gui optaverit interitum et vaflitatem malis vitay 
guad non intelligeret mundumt fibi deleri placere: fi qui- 
dem Sylva, que malorum fons eft, exterminaretur. Chal, 
ν. 396. Edit. Meurf. 1617. 


' In the Greek Quotation, Homer is fuppofed to with 
inadvertently againft the Generation of all things; in 
the Latin, he withes in the fame inadvertent manner 
dgainft the-exiftence of Sylva, that is, of Matter. 
The difference is eafily reconciled, if we fuppofe Mat- 
ter to be the Ba/is of Generation, and to be effentially 

R 4 requifi te 
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Ch. X. doubtful) that Relations of Hoftility, as 

“τ΄ well as Friendbip, have theiv ufe in the 
Univerfe. Both alfo equally arife from 
Want on one fide, and from the Power 
of removing s# on the other fe}. The 
difference is, that in friendly Relations the 
Help is communicated either with plegfure, 
as when the Mother fuckles her Child ; 
or at leaft without pain, as when we fhew 
a traveller his way. In hoftile Rela- 
tions, the Help, without regard to the 
Communicator, is either taken by force, 
as when the Wolf devours the Lamb ; 
er obtained by ftratagem, as when the 
Spider infnares the Fly. 


" vequi‘ite to the exiftence of things Generable and Pe- 
rifhable, out of which this lower and vifible World ἴδ. 


wholly compofed. 


(ε) How far the Want or Goop leads to Arts 
and Aétion, may be feen in Vol. I. Treatife the fir/ty 
p- 243 and in the Notes {ubjoined, p. 272) 3. 45 5 
We here perceive it to extend not only to the whole 
animal World, but even to the Vegetable. More will 
be found on this Subject in the Treatile ypon Adetion,. 
a past of the prefent Work.. 


AMD 
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Anp thus by the reciprocal Re/ctions Cx X. 
of Want and Help (both of which une. “ἢ 
der a-variety of Forms exift in every 22" 
dividyal) is there a kind of general Con- 
catenation extended throughout the Uni- 
verfe ; while each Being communicates 
what Help it can afford, and obtains in 
it’s turn, that Help which it requires. 


To all thefe Relations muft be added 
that chief, the’ mentioned laft, that of 
the whole Univerfe, and every Being in 
it, ta the ΣΑ͂, Supreme, and Intelligent 
Causz, thro’ which Relation Tury are 
called His Orrsprine, and He. THEr 
FaTuer. Here indeed the Relations 
are. mot blended. as before; they are all 
purely referable to Went on one fide, and 
all: purely arse from. /pontancous. Help on . 
the. other; the cerrefpondence exifting, 
ae far as Perfeét has refpect to Inperfech, 
Independens to ‘Dependent, the Objet? de~ 

fired 
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Ch, X. fred to the Beings which defre (f), the 
᾿ ὙΠ Maker to his Works, thé Parent to his 
Children (g). 


AND now to éonclude with a Remark, 
which regards Relation in general. “ As 
‘© to every Continuous Being the Genus 
“of QuaLity gives Diftinétions, which 
“« help to mitigate it’s Samenefs, and ren 
ἐς der it as it were dt/crete ; {o to Beings 
“- diferete, however temote, the. Genus 
ἐξ of Relation gives a Connedtion, which 
αἰ ferves to mitigate their Diverfity, and 
‘to render them as it were continuous. 


(f ) Mas δὲ 9 Peres πᾶσιν ὃ ϑεὸς λέγεϊαι, εἰ μη- 
διμία «χίσις ἐςὶ πρὸς τὸ iDercy τῷ ἐφιεμένῳ --- 
How is Gon called an Objed? deftrable to all Beings, if 
there be no RELATION between the Object of vag 
and the Being which defires? Simplic. in Predic. 
43. B. Edit. Bafl. 1551. See before, Note p. 11} 


(4) St. Paul has given his Sanétion to that Verfe of 


_ Aratus—Ts yee x γέν Ὁ» ἰσμῖυ---- For we are bis ef 
Spring. Arat. Phan... 5 Aes xvii. 28. 


ss Thus 
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“Thus is the World maintained as well Ch. x. 
«in it’s: Union, as in it’s Varisty, ““—~ 
** while doth Spectes of Quantity run thro” | 
** the whole, and thro’ every Part.” 


Anp fo.much for the ARRANGEMENT 
or GENUS oF RELATION, it’s nature, 
it's properties, it’s utility, and extent (A). 


(>) Before we quit this aa we fhall 
fubjoin the followmg Note. 


- The old Logicians held that Tbmegs Ineligible, and 
Intelleftion were Relatives 5 fo alfo Things Senfible, and 
Senfation. But then they ftarted an- qbjection—If 
Relatives co-exifi, and always reciprocate in ther exift« 
ence, what would become of Euclid’s Theorems, fup- 
pofing there were no Geometricians ? What would be- 
come of Senfs ble Objees, fuppofing there were no Be- 


ings fenfitive δ᾽ 


" One Solution of this Obje€tion is derived from the 
Percipient-—THE FIRST ORIGINAL AND SUPREME 
PeERcIPIENT IS EVERY WHERE, AND ALWAYS IN 
THE FULL ENERGY OF UNIVERSAL PERCEPTION, 


Another Solution is from the Objet?» perceived, be- 
they fenfible or intelligible. Every fuch Object has 
a double nature; an abjolute nature, and a relative one. 
The Sound A is an Ottave to the Sound ἢ, B 
ceafes, and Acontinues. Ais no Jonger an Offavty 
but {till ic is 9 Squad: and even tho’ we thould call. it 
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ne Sound, if there were to be no ‘Headrers ; it would- 
_ ftill be an Undulation of Air, capable of producing 
Sound, if there were an Ear capable of perceiving ity 


that ig, az Orgun adegtuate to the Soifainn. 


The Inftance given on this otcafion by the Philo« 
fophers Porphyry and Simplicius, is curious, becaufe it 
is taken from that difficult Syftem of Mufic, the Ene 
barmenic. ‘The following are the words of Simplicius 
«-κἂν γὰρ dia ῥαθυμίαν ἀποδάλωμεν ποτὶ τὴν τῶν 
ὄντων γνῶσιν, ὑδὲν ἡτίον μένει τοὶ ὄντα, ὅπερ ish τοὶ ἔπι" 
Cred νὐ γὰρ ἐν τῇ μεσικῇ πρότερον μὲν κατηκδομεῦ 
διίσεως, νῦν δὲ ἀνεκαίσθητοι τότε τὸ διατήματί ἐσμέν. 
— For if ever thro? any Sloth or Indolence we reget? Know- 
lage, thofe things, which are intelligible, remain never« 
thelefs. ᾿Τίς thus that in Mufic we ufed in former days 
to bear the QUARTER+Tonzk, but new we are unable 


te diflinguifb this interval, Simplic. in Praed. p. 48. 
B. Edit. Bafl. 1553. 


Porphyry, having told us that tho’ there were no 
Geometry, confidered as a Science, there would fill 
be Objects Geometrical, fubjoins—iwsi 1 ἐν τῇ μι: 


εἰκῇ τὸ μὲν WAAR τὰ διεσιαὶν διαρήματο᾽ ἤχχον οἱ 


μυσικοὶ, ὕξερον δὲ ἀμεληδείσης τὰς ἐναρμονίν μελῳδίας, 


x0" ἣν τὸ διεσιαῖον διάγημα ἐμελῳδεῖτο, ἐκέτι τῷ Toe 
sre αἴσθηεις tra (ge ist) διαρήματῷ»" x δῆλον ὃ ore 
iv τῇ Φύσει igi τὸ αἰσθητὸν tere διάφημα, εἰ % 4 
αἴσθησις ἰκλίλοιπεν.--- Εὺν thus toe in Mufic, Muficians 
sifed FORMERLY fo bear (and diftinguifh) the Interval 
of the QUARTER-TOoneE : bat in latter days, THE En- 
HARMONIC Metopy having been neglected, by which 
tis Interval ufed to be modulated, there is no longer now: 
any Senfation of fuch an Interval: and yet ’tis evident 
shat this fenfble Interwal bas an Exiftenct ia nature, αἱ- 

the 
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the’ far the prefent the Senfation of it be lef. Porphyr. 
sn Predic. p. 40. Ed. Paris. 1543. 
Porplyry flourifhed in the third Century ; Stmpi- 


aus in the fixth. 


We may remark by the way from the above Quo- 
tations, how faft the Arts of Elegance were finking 
even in the more early of thofe two Periods. 


As for the ftate of Philofophy in. the Jatter Period, 
we may form a Judgment of it by what we learn 
from Simplicius in the fame Treatife, with regard to 
the Spoics. Having in his Commentary.on the Predi- 
caments of Aétion and Pafficn given many Quotations 
from the Stoic Logic, he cancludea the Chapter with 
the following words—il@aAn-d} 1 τῶν τοιύτων ἐξερ- 
ψγασία wapa τοῖς Στωϊκοῖς" ὧν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν % ἡ διδασκα- 
λία, ν" τὰ λεῖξα τῶν συγίοαμμάτων ἐπιλέλουπεν-ται 
Fhere is much elaborate Difcuffion of these matters among 
the Sroics, of whom both the DocTRiINE and MosT 
or THE WRITINGS are IN OUR TIMES loff, and at 
an end. Simpl. in Prad. p. 84 B. Edit. Bafl. 
155! : 

Mabomet foon followed, whofe Succeffor. Omer 
burnt the Alexandrine Library ; rior did the fucceed- 


ing Caliphs emerge from Barbarity, till the Race of. 


the Abbafiide, near two Centuries after. 
The Barbarity of Weflern Eurepe continued much 


Jonger, and did not begin to leffen, till the fifteenth 


Century, that preceding the age of Lee the tenth. 
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CHAP. ΧΙ. 


Concerning Actiom and Passion—ZAce 
tion, it’s five Spectes—thofe of Pafioz 
reciprocate Mind Divine, Human—. 
latter, how aéted upon——Politics, Oeco- 
nomics, Ethics—Paffvity in Bodies ant- 
mate, and inanimate—AGion, and Re- 

_ aétion, where they exift, where not 

Self-motion, what, and where—Power, 

_ whence and what-—requifite both in Ace 
tion and in Paffon——Power, tho’ lke 
Non-Entity, yet widely different—Dou- 
ble in the reafoning Faculty—~Power, not 

eft in exiftence, but Energy, which never 
has ceafed, or will ceafe, or can ceafe. 


Ch.XL JN treating of Relatives we. have con- 
——— fidered principally thofe, which pof- 
fefs the Relative Character in a degree 

above every other. But there are things, 

which, 


‘ 
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which, as they poffefs it- blénded with Ch.Xk 
Characters more eminent, - have: been a aa 
formed for that reafon into /eparate "AR- 
RANGEMENTS. Such for example‘is che 
Relation between a Being, and the Place, 

which 12. occupies ; that between a Being, 

and the Time, while st exifs; the ἢτῇ of 

which Relations gives an anfwer to the 
Queftion, WHERE ; the ad to the 
ee WHEN. 


ὙΠΕΚΕ 8 are e alfo Relations of Poftion ; 
Relations of Hadit; and befides ttefe 
there are Relations of AcTion and Pas- 
sion, all of which are diftinguithed by 
peculiar Attributes of their own,’ and 
have therefore merited diftin@: Exami- 
nations from the ancient Writers upon 
Logic. 


Tuus, if we confider the two laf, I 
mean AcTion and: Passion, we {hall 
find them diffufed thro’ every part of the 
Univerfe ; and that, either united in one 
Subjed, 
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— Ch.XT. Subjea, or elfe feparate, and in diffare 
‘war! en? Subjects. 


By Horace they are united : 


Qyi fiudet optatam curfu contingere metam, 
| Mute TULIT, FECIT gue puer (σ) 


So are they by Livy, in that manly 
Speech of Caius Mucius—Et FACERE ef 
PATI fortia, Romanum eft (6). 


So are they by Shake/eare : 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the Mind to SUFFER 
Lhe Stings and Arrows of outrageous For- 
une, ; 


Ογ το OPPOSING end them (c). 


So are they by Mi/ton : 


(4) Hor. Art, Poet. νι 412. 
(8) Lev. ti. τις 
(6) Homla. - 7 
: Fal’n 
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ἔρνη Cherub, to be weak ἐξ miferable, 
Dome, of SurrzrInc—— (4) 


. In Virgil we fee them {eparated, and 
Passion given to Man; Action to the 
Daty: 


OQ? passi graviora, debit Drus his gtea 
gue finem (¢). 


As therefore AcTion and PASSION aré 
of the mof extenfive influence ; as they 
partake in fome degree the nature of 
ρος or Attributes; by being inti- 
᾿ mately and effentially connected with Sub- 
{tance ; while the Relatives, When, Where, 
and Poftion, feem rather connected acer 
cidentally: we fhall give Action and 
Passion their juft Precedence, and make 
them the Subject of the prefent Chapter. 


(4) Par. Loft. i. 157. 
(2) “Ἐπ. 1. 203. | 
5 THe 
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Ch.XL THe SPECIES OF ACTION are as manyy 
ἃ are the different Modes of athing in the 
different Species of Agents. 


Tue first Sort oF AcTION is that 
of mere Bopy ALONE, confidered either 
as void of Senfation wholly, like Fire, 
when it burns; or at leaft as vod of 
Senfation, at the time when it operates. 
Such is that great and univerfal Power, 
the Power of Attraction, which all Body, 
animal, vegetable, and elementary, is 
found to ροῆείς sn proportion to it's Quan- 
tity; that adfsve Power, (if it may for 
the prefent be fo called) the Effects of 
which modern Philofophy has {cruti- 
nized with fo much penetration. Such 
too are thofe Energies peculiar to δ 
ferent Bodies, and arifing out of them 
from their different Natures; as when 
we fay the Heavens emit Light; the 
Trees produce Leaves ; the Fields give 
us Corn, &e: 
| Calum 
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_ Cahim nitefcere, arbores frondefcere, 
Segetes largiri fruges, &c. (f) 


Such too are thofe hore fecret Operd- 
tions of Bodies, whether magnetic of 
electric; to which may be added the 
Virtues and Efficacies of Bodies Medi- 
tinal. All thefe Energies in a compre- 
henfive fenfe may be called thé Aion of 
Body, confidered — as Body (g). 


A SE+ 


(f) Cicer. Tufe. Difp. i. 28. 


., (4) This is that Genus of Energies, which, as 
‘Famblichus defcribes it, indicates no AGion belonging to 
Soul, or to Animal Nature, or to Reafonings; or to Life, 
but which (on the contrary) exhibits the particular 
Energy of BopiBs, CONSIDERED as Bopies purely 
inanimete 3 and that as well with refpe2 to all the Pecu- 
_ Rarities which appear to furround Body, as to all thofe 
various inherent powers of Bodies, not only as they are 
folid and capable of refifting, but as they contain. within 
them a multitude of Powers that are efficacious and aétive. 
---ἾἸ 0» ἰνεργειῶν, ὅπερ ψυχῆς. » Φύσεως. % λόγων Ὁ 
ζωῆς αὶ ἐχέτι ἐπιδείκνυσι wong, τῶν δὲ σωμάτων, ῃ σώ- 
ματα ἐςιν ἄψυχα, φανερῶν χαβίρησι τὴν σωματοιιδῇ 

9 2 ἐνέργειὰν 
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Ch.XI. A Szconp Sort or Action is that 
Se rd 


which is the refult of Senfation, Infiind, 
and natural Appetite, and which there- 
fore, being complicated, muft necefla- 
rily be confined to Bodies of a higher 
Genus, to Bodies Senfitive, that is, to 
ANIMALS. 


Dente lupus, cornu taurus puts, &c. (}) 


No where are thefe Achiens expreft with 


more elegance and concifenefs, than by 
our own Epic Poet, in his Paradfe Lof =: 


Air, Water, Earth, 
By Fowl, ΕΠ, Beaft, was FLOWN, was 
SWAM, Was WALK’D (3). 


ἐνέργειαν κατὰ πάσας μὲν τας περὶ τὸ σῶμα τὰς Dar 
νομένας. ἰδιότητας») κατὰ warns δὲ αὐτῶν τοὺς ϑυνάμεις, 
ὖχ q μόνον ςερεα Ege x, ἀντίτυπα, ἀλλ᾽ 1 % περὶ ave 
τῶν ine πολλὰς deasnpies δυνάμεις. Simpl. in Pre» 
dic, p. 81. Edit. Bafl. 1551. 

(4) kor. Sat. ii. I. 

(1) Par. Loft, vii- 502. Kai δῆλον ὅσα worl tvs, 
"ὁ ὁποῖα εἴδη τῶν ἀλόγων ζώων, τοσαῦτα Mm τοιαῦτα τὸ 

. ὧν 
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TuHere is A THIRD Species oF Ac- 
‘TION more complicated even than the 
preceding, being derived not only from 
Senfation, Inftin@, and natural Appetite, 
but from Reafor allo, fuperadded to thefe. 
This is a Mode of Action pecuhar to 
Man, becaufe of all the Animals we fee 
around us, Man alone pofiefles the Rea- 
JSoning Faculty. 


WIDELY diverfified is the Share af- 
fumed by the /ubordinate Faculties of the 
Human Soul, in Actions of this Charac- 
ter. Sometimes they fubmit to Regfon, 
and are (as becomes them) obedient ; at 
other times they reject her, and proceed 


ἐν σῷ φοιεῖν διάφορα iss εἴδη κατα τὴν τοιαύτην ἐνέρ- 
γειαν, περὶ ὧν ἐν ταῖς wept ζώων ἱγορίαις διαριθμιεῖσθαι 
εἰώβαμεν.-- “71: evident that as are the Species of Irra- 
tional Animals in Number and in Quality, fo many and 
Such are the different Species in Acting agreeably te this 
[animal] mode of Energy ; which feveral Species of AG- 
ing have been ufually enumerated in the Eiflorits of Ari- 
mals. Simpl. in Pred. p. 81, μὲ fuprd. 
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Ch.XI. of themfelves. And hence it is, tha¢ 
“~~ Aftions, produced from Caufes fo pecu- 
~ jiarly complicated, derive to themfelves 
the Colours of Goon and Evin, and are 
denominated, in diftin@ion to every other 

deed of Man, Actions Morat. 


Wuen VIRTUE and PLEASURE ad- 
dreffed the young Hzrcuues, Virtue 
fuppofed him to have a Reafon, that 
could controul his 4ppetites; Piea- 
sURE fuppofed him to have petites, 
that would bear down his Reafon. Had 
he obeyed the laft, he had been vicious ; 
as he obeyed the firft, he was virtuous. 
There was a Conflict in either cafe be- 
tween his better part, and his worfe ; 
and in that Conflic&t both Species of Fa- 
culties were prefumed, his Rational Fa- 


culties, and his Irrational (k). ᾿ 
| THERE 


(4) See Xenoph. Mem. 1. ii. c, i. 8. 21. 

The above Species of Aion is thus defcribed by 
Simplicius —T ρίτον δὲ τῇ ποιεῖν yn’, τὸ ἐν τῷ τρᾶσ- 

᾿ σειν» 
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THERE is A FOURTH SorT oF Ac- 
Tion, where the INTELLECT, operating 
without Paffions or Affections, ftays net 
avithin itfelf, but paffes out (as it were) 
to fome external Operation. Tis thus 
that Nature, confidered as an Efficient 
᾿ Laufe, may be called the Energy of God, 
feen in the various Productions that re- 
plenifh and adorn the World. ’Tis thus 


σειν ἀπηριῦμηται, ὅπερ te λόγε τὰς περὶ τὰ aicdnre 
γ5 σύνθετα ποιήσεις ἱπιτροπεύει, προαίρεσιν x, βέλην 
δόξαν rey σκέψιν x τὰς τοιαύτας ποιήσεις πτταρεχό- 
μενον. Simpl. ut fupra. The Genus, comprehended un- 
der the Idea of ACTING MORALLY, ἐς the third of «δὲς 
Order ; that Genus, which prefides over the Energies of 
Reafon with refpec? to the concrete Objedis of Senfe (that 
is, which prefides in the affairs of common life), and 
which furnifpes upon occafion Deliberate Choice, Volition, 
Opinion, Inquiry, and other Energies of the fame cha- 
ratter. Simp.1n Pred. ἢ. 80. B.. Edit. δα 1551. 


We have in this place’tranflated weaecsy to ad? 
morally, the better to diftinguith it from won, a 


word of meaning more extenfive, fignifying fimply 


fo do, Or to make. - 


S 4 that 
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Ch. XI. that Art, confidered as an Efficient Caufe, 

—— thay be called the Energy of Man, which 
imitates in it’s Operations the plaftic 
Power of Nature (/). 


THE LAST AND MOST BXCELLENT 
Sort or ACTION is {een in Contempla- 
tion; in the pure Energy of simpre In- 
TELLECT, keeping withm itlelf, and mak- 
mg tee it's own ObjeG. This is the 
higheft Aétion of which we are fufcepe 

. tible ; and by it we witate THE Su- 
PREME BEING, as far as is confiftent 
with our fubordinate Nature. ’Tis to 
this that our great Poet alludes, when 
{peaking of his Employment, during 8 
΄ ftate of Blindnefs, he fays—, 


(7) Tare δὲ πολὺ pe ist τὸ Seior——aroays δὲ τ 
ἐν ταῖς τέχναις, μιμυμέναις τὴν Dicw, Ὁ τὸ pie ten 
λειπόμενον ὑπ᾽ αὐταῖς (lege avrns) ἀναπληρόσαις. 
Simplic, ut fupra. Of this Species of AGing TRE 
Divinity bas a large foare—a large fhare alfo falls te 
Ants, that imitate Nature, and fupply what fe bas 


‘Chit . 
| Then 


o 
3 
᾿ 
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@hen FEED ON THOUGHTS, which volun- Ch.XI, 
Gone 
lary move 
flarmonious Numbers——— (m) 
Tue 


(m) Par. Left. iti. 37.» 


This higheft Mode of Action (if it may be fo 
galled) is thus defcribed by Simpiicsus in the fame 
{omment, p. 80: 


Τὸ tipi τῶν νοητῶν 2 ἀμερίξων ἀξίων ἐπισκοπύμε- 
yon ὁπλαῖς νοήσεσιν---17σι which, with Ample intellec- 
fions, inquires concerning Subftances intelligtble and tndi- 
pifible—that is, Subftances which, having no Parts, 
gannot, like Body, be infinitely divided. 


Archytas has ‘enumerated thefe Species of Energy 
pr Aion, but in a different manner, beginning with 
the laft of them firft, and ‘fo proceeding invetfely, 
till he come to the firft that is mentioned here, and 
this he omits. His words are worthy of perufal— 
Τὰς δὲ Ἐνεργείας διαφοραὶ τρεῖς" τὸ pb χάρ τί isi 
δὐτὰς ἐν τῷ Steir, οἷον ἀρρονομέν' τὸ δὲ ἐν τῷ aor, 
οἷον ὑγιάφιν τεχταίνεν" τὸ δὲ ἕν τῷ πράσσειν, οἷον 
γραταγὶν "ὁ πολιτεύεσθαι" γίγνεται δὲ ce μὲν ἐνέργεια 
2% ἄνευ διανοίας, οἷον ἐν τοῖς ἀλόγοις ζώοις. Γινικώ- 
φατα δὲ αὐτα. Arty. apud Simpl. in Pred. p. 80, 
There are three Diflinéhons of ACTION or ENERGY: 
One Sort of it confifis in CONTEMPLATING, as when 
qe fudy the Stars ; another in MAKING, os when we 

p= heal 
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ΤῊΣ Species of Passion may be une 
derftood by their reciprocating for the 
moft part with thofe of AcTIon. 


Tuus tho’ the Divine Minn, by be- 
ing pure and intellectual Energy, ¢an 
have nothing pafive in it’s tranfcendent 


heal a Difeafe, or exercife the Art of a Carpenter ; an-- 
other [not in making but] in ACTING, as when we 
lead an Army, or adminifier a Commonwealth, There is 
too a fourth Energy, WHERE THERE IS NO USE OF 
REASONING, as in Animals irrational. Thefe are the 
Forms of Action the moft general and comprehenfrve. 


Simplicius tells us, that Archytas has omitted the 
other Species (that which we have mentioned firft, 
and which refpects Bodies inanimate) becaufle he did 
not confider it as a Species purely adfive, nor as arifing 
from any internal and /en/iive Principle of Motion, 
And yet perhaps, in an introductory Treatife, it can 
hardly be confidered as introduced improperly, tho” 
it ταῦ be allowed at the fame time to want this Re¢- 
quilite. : 


We obferve by the way that this diftin€tion of Ac- 
tions is called by Logicians iio tranfiens, and Adie 
immanens, which correfponds in Grammar to Verbs 
Tranfitive on one fide, and Verbs Neuter and Middle 
onthe other. See Aermes, l,i. c. 9. 


: . theory, 
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theory (x); yet THe Minp or May, Ch,XI, 


which. has intenfions and remiffons, 1s, 
for that reafon, meceffarily PASSIVE in 
two important manners, either as Truth, 
real or apparent, demands it’s Afent ; 
or as Fal/hood, real or apparent, demands 
its Diffent. | 


Ir is in confequence of this Pafhuity 
of the Human Mind, which I chufe to 
gall Paffivity Intellectual, that it becomes 
fafceptible of Difcipline and Inftitution, 
‘and thus finds itfelf adorned (according 
as it is cultivated) with the various tribe 
both of Arts and Sciences (0). 


As the Reafon of Man is a&ted upon 
by the appearances of Truth and Fal/- 
food, fo are the Appetites of Man (and 
not only of Man, but of Brutes alfo) 
acted upon by the approach of Plea/fure 


{) See Chapter on Qualities, p. 161. 
| | and 
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Ch.XI. and Pain (p). This therefore may be 

“ev called sENSUAL PassiviTy, in oppofi- 
tion to the rational above defcribed, 
’Tis to this Devus alludes in Horace, 


etenim fateor, me dixerit ile 
Ducr vENTRE /evem;: NasuM NIDORE 

SUPINOR, | 7 
Imbecillus, iners, ®&c. (4) 


The moulding this Pafivity of the human 
Mind into as much of the fair and hoe 
neft, as it is capable of receiving, when 
it is applied to Nations, is called Polstics ; 
when to Families, Oeconomics; when to 
Individuals, Ezhscs (r) ; and is in general 


(2) Δεῖ δὲ ribivas 4 τὸ φαινόμενον ἀγαθὸν ayale 
χώραν ἔχειν, 2 τὸ δύ᾽ Φαινόμενον γὰρ isi ayaber. 
—We ought to fuppofe, that both Goop APPARENT 
and PLeasuReE fupply the place of Good (real) ; fer 
Pleafure is Good apparent. Arift. de Animal. Motu 
p 154. Edst. Sylb. 


{4) Hor. Sat, ii. 7. 37: 


(r) Nicepborus Blemmides adopts this Divifion from 
the Peripatetic School—Fe 9 Πρακτικὸν διαιρεῖται 
εἰς 
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the Foundation of Moral Principles and Ch. XH. 
Conduct. wy™ 


Tue PassiviITy PECULIAR TO BRUTES 
may be feen in the various purpofes, to 
which we dire& their feveral Powers; 


εἰς ἥθικον, οἰκονομιεκδν, x πυλιτικόν' xy ἡθικὸς μέν iss 
PracowPGy, ὁ τὰ saves ἤθη x, ἄλλυ ῥυθμίζειν δινά- 
μεν οἰκονομικὸς δὲν ὁ 2 οἶκον ὅλον ἐἰκπανδεύειν κα- 
Aus ἐπιςάμεν Ο" ὁ di γε πτόλιν ἢ x, πόλεις διεξάγων 
% διακυθερνῶν ὠρίζως, worsrinds—The PRACTICAL 
Part of Philofephy is devided into Monat, Oncono- 
MICAL, and Pouirican. It 1s the Mora Philofe- 
pher, who is able to adjuft bis own manners, and thofe of 
any other individual: the QECONOMICAL, whe dnows 
bow to infirud? well a whole Family ; amd be, who in 
the δε manner conducts and governs a City, or Cities, 
this Philofopher is the PourTicay enc. Blem. Epitom. 
Logic. p- 37. 

As we have been fpenking jult before of Pofivity, 
it is proper to remark that the fame Writer, from the 
fame Philofophy, takes notice of two Species of it, a 
better Species anda warke ; Pa/frusty Corruptive, and 
Paffivity Complitive ; Corruptive, as when any Being 
ts confumed by Fire ; Compistive, as when a Being 
_ either lesrns, or is acted upon, either by it’s Intellect, 

“ἢ it’s Senfes.—Ts wages δὲ τὸ μέν tes Φθαρτικὸν, 
᾿ ὡς τὸ καίεσθαι" τὸ δὲ τελεωτικὸν» ὡς τὸ μεοινθεένεια, τῷ 
γινώσκειν, % αἰσθανισθαιν Nic. Blem. Ep. Log. 158. 


fome 
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Ch.XI. fome to plow our lands, others to carry/ 
“—y— us; 2 third Species to hunt for- us, 


be. (1) 


Tue Passtvity oF tNsENSITIVE Bo- 
pigs; whether vegetable or not, is equally 
con{picuous in the various Ends, to which! 
we apply them. The Earth we plow 3 
over the Sea we fail; out of the Foreft 
we build our Ships, &c. This infenfi- 
tive Pafivity, tho’ it f{ubmit to the c= 
tion of other Bodtes upon it, yet always 
follows the peculiar Natute of the Be- 
ing, to which it belongs; fo that the 
Effects often differ, where the 4s 
Power is the fame. 


Lins at hic purtscrt, ef hee wt cerd 
LIQUESCIT, 
UNo EODEMQUE igni———— (1) 


(s} See-Vol. 1. Treatife I. p. 40; 41. See alfo as 
to the Pa/fvity of Bodies inanimate, P. 39) 4 40, f ihe 
Jame Treatife. 


(t) Virg. Ecl. viii. 80. 
| LASTLY, 
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LasTry, all Bodies, that ac by Ata Ch ΧΙ, 
TRACTION, are themfelves RECIPRO- ~~ 
CALLY ACTED UPON, as modern Philo- 
fophers have clearly demonftrated. 


As to AcTion and Passion im géne- 
val, it may be obferved, that the great 
and diverfified Mixture of them, which , 
runs thro’ the World, and is confpicuous 
in every part of it, has a neceffary re- 
ference (as all other Mixtures have) fo 
Principles more fimple, out of which it is 
compounded. Pure AcTIVITY wemay 
fuppofe Minn; and pure Passivity, 
Matter. As Mind is capable of δέϊ- 
ing whatever is poffible, fo is Matter of 
having, whatever is poffible, ated upon 
‘at. The former is the Source of all 
Forms, Diftinétions, and Beauty ; the /at- 
ter is the Receptacle. In THE SUPREME 
Minv there is nothing pafive; in THE 
Lowest ΜΑΤΤΈΚ, there is mothing ac- 

| tive 3 
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Ch.XI. frve (u) 3 while all detween is a Mixturd 
“ve of both, where in different parts the 
different Principles are prevalent, and 
from this prevalence give the Being it’s 
proper Character. 


Ir we call Man a Compofte of Souk 
and Body, as a rationg/ Being, he has ¢ 
Motion of his own; as ἃ fenftive Beingy 
he has a Motion in common with Brufes 
as ἃ Being merely corporeal, a Motion in 
eommon with ail Bodies whatever, A 
Dog has only the /econd and third of 
thefe Motions, and a Stone only she - 
laf. Thus is the Stone Laff attive, the 
Man mof fo, and the Brute between both. 


(«) See Chapter vi, p. 109, 110. 


Thes Archytas ' in Simplicius—Ta καϑαρὰ γίνη τῷ 
woisiy » πόρρω, ἐν τοῖς ἀρχαμχωτάτοις τὰ μὲν τοι" 
εἶν ἐν τῷ Sen, τὰ δὲ πτάργων ἐν τῇ Ὕλη---Τὰρ pure 
and fi imple Genera of aéting, and being atied upon, exif? 
ἐπ the primery and moft original of Beings; ACTING, 
in Gop ; the being acted upon, in MATTER. Simplic. 
in Pred. p. 84. B. Edit. Bafl. 1551. 
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Beings act upon one another. Ὕ- 


SoME (as the whole trihe of corporeal 
Maffes) only σέΐ, becaufe they are acted 
upon, and that too by fomething external, 
and perfectly diftiné from themfelves. 
“Tis thus the Nail acts upon the Timber, 
becaufe the Hammer acts upon the Nail; 
and were not the Hammer to drive, the 
Nail would never penetrate. 


Now fuch Motion as zis is but a Spe- 
cies of Pafivity, becaule tho’ the Beings, 
which poffefs it, have an original Power 
to receive Motion, they by no means pof- 
fefs an original Power to smpart it. And 
hence it follows, that if fomething did 
not exift more intrinfically altive than 
themfelves, they would never af, and 
there would be zo Motion at all. 


Acrion of this kind (if it deferve 
the name) is the AcTIon of ΒΕΙΝΟΒ, 
TT which, 
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which, tho’ MovEABLE, are not intrinf- 
cally Morive, that is, Caufes of Motion. 


Anoruer Mode of Action may be 
found in the following inftances—& 
Lamb atts upon the Senjfes of. a Wolf— 
that Senfation aéts upon his Appetite— 
that Appetite ats upon his Corporeal Or- | 
gans—by the Aétion of thefe Organs he 
runs, he feizes, and he devours the Lamb. 


A cuizp is feen by its Mother likely 
to fall from a precipice.—The Senfation 
acts upon her. parental Affections—thefe 
Affetions aét upon her Corporeal Organs. 
—By the Aition of thefe Organs the runs, 
fhe feizes, and fhe faves her Child. 


Tue Inftances we are going to allege, 
appear to be more blended with de/bera- 
tion and thought. The Splendor of the 
Roman Empire acted upon the Imagination 
of Cafar—that Imagination acted upon his 
Defire of fovereign Power—that Defire act- 


ed sae the Faculties of his Mind and Body. 


— By 
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By the Exergy of thefe Faculties he pafled Ch.XI. 

the Rubicon, conquered Pompey, enflaved “7 

Rome, and obtained the wifhed-for Empire. 
| 


Acain—The Domination of Cefar 
acted upon the Jmagimation of Brutus— 
that Imagination acted upon his Love for 
the Republic—that Love for the Republic 
acted upon Ais corporeal Organs.-—His hand 
in confequence plunged a Dagger into 


Cafar, and, for a time, the Republic, 
which he loved, was reftored. 


In all thefe inftances the Corporcal 
Organs act, like the Corporea/l Mafles 
before mentioned, becaufe they are fr/t 
atted upon. But then they are not acted 
upon, as thofe are, by other external Bo- 
dies, but by zzterna/ Appetites, Affections, 
and Defires, αὐ which, as well as the Or- 
gans, are PARTS of one and the fame BEING. — 
Such Being therefore is not, like Beings of 
the firft Order, in a manner pafive and 
only moveable;. but, as it poffefles within 
iff the power of imparting Motion, as 

T 2 well 
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well as of receiving it, the ACTION is that 
of a Betnc, not only Moveaste, but 
intrinfiaally MoTIveE. 


WE may go farther, if we pleafe, and 
fuggeft a third Mode of Action, the 
Aédtion of the First Mover ; THAT BE- 
inc, which, tho’ Motive, is itfelf perfectly 
IMMOVEABLE. 


In a feries of Agents, where cach of 
them imparts Motion, which it has prev- 
oufly received, were fuch Agents two, or 
were they ten, or were they a million, no 
Motion could ever degin, were there not 
Something at their head totally different from 
them all; fomething purely impafive ; 
fomething, which can move, without be- © 
ing moved; in other words, which caz 
impart Motion to every thing εἰς, and 
remain #t/elf IMMOVEABLE. | 


‘Tis to this character that Boethsus al- 
ludes, in his truly fublime addrefs to the 
Author of the Univerfe : 


mn Dust 
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~ Qui tempus ab evo | Ch.XI. 
dre jubes, STABILISQUE MANENS DAS “ΠΥ 
CUNCTA MOVERI (y), 


CoNnsIPERING Gon therefore and 
the being ated upon with a view to Mo- 
tion and the bemg moved, we may fay 
that the Peripatetic Syftem (for ’tis hence 
“we derive thefe Speculations) contem- 
plated all Beings in shree views; either 
as MovgeaBiez, but not MorTive; or ae 
both MovEaBLeE and Moritve; or laftly 
as Morive alone, but nor Move- 
ABLE (2). 


(¥) Teo ὀρεκτὸν χα τὸ νοητὸν κινεῖ, ἃ χινύμενον το 
Zhe DestRasie, and the INTELLIGIBLE MOVE, 
WITHOUT BEING MOVED. Arift. Metaph. p. 202. 
Edit. Sylb. See below, P- 429, in the note. 

The Latin Quotation is from the Con/olation of Bae- 
shius, and is a part of thofe Hexameters, which for har- 
mony of Numbers, and fublimity of Sentiment are per- 
haps not inferior to any in the Latin Language. 

O! qui perpetua mundum &c. 

(z) This Dodtrine is exprefied by the Stagivite, but 
in an inverted order. To μὲν Πρῶτον, 8 χινέμενονν 
κινε2" ἡ δ᾽ ὄρεξις % τὸ ὀρεκτικὸν χινώμενον; κινεῖ" τὸ 
δὲ τελευταῖον τῶν κωκμένων ἐκ ἀνάγκη κινεῖν ὠδίνο, 


De Animal. Motu, p.154. Edit. δι. 
T 3 More 
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Ch.XI. More is faid upen this Subje@ in the 
_ ave’ fubfequent Theory concerning Motion (a). 


WE fhall only add, that, in the above 
‘Modes of ACting, when Bodies att upon 
Bodies, the Action for the greater part 
is.reciprocal. While the Oar impels the 
‘Wave, the Wave refifts the Oar ; while 
the Axe hews the Timber, the Timber 
‘blunts the Axe; while the Earth at- 
tra&ts the Moon, the Moon attraéts the 
Earth. And thence the Theory of Ac- 
Tion and Re-action, fo accurately fcru- 
tinized in modern Philofophy. 


IF we contemplate the World, as.well 
the vegetable as the animal; we {hall 


. (a) Concerning that Motion, which does nst arife 
from the Collifien of one Bedy with another Body, but 
where the Power which moves, and the Organs, whiuh 
are moved; appear to be beth of them vitally UNITED in 
ONE and the fame Subjeé?, {ee below, p. 408 to p. 425. 
Concerning the neceflity of fometbing, different from 
Body, te put Body in Motion, fee below, p. 437- Con- 
cerning CausaTive Morron, fee below, p. 440. 
Concerning Immosiity, fee below, p. 449, 450: Ἢ 
and Hermes, ἢ. 360 in the note. 


per ceive 
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perceive Action and Passion difftfed cp ΧΙ, 
thro’ évery part. Ξ ΕΞ 


And yet it tivit be obferved both of 
Attion and of Paffon, (fich at leaft as thofe 
we fed ἀέουδά tis) that they are reithet 
of them perpetual in any one partitu- 
Jer inftance. Corn oly nourithes, and 
Heédiloek ond poifons, when they meet 
a proper Body, on which to operate: 
thé Mufician does not ahways perform, 
hor is the Ear a/ways affected by Sounds : 
the Painter dees not a/ways paint, nor is 
the Eye always affeQed by Colours, | 


AND hence thé rife of that nofable 
thing called Power ; that dormant Ca- 
pacity, into which both 4é/on and Pa/- 
fon, when they ceafe, retreat; and out 
of which, when they return, as ‘from 
their Source they flow. - 


TueEre is nothing which appears fo. 
nearly to approach Non-entity, as this 
fingular thing called Power ; yet is there 
nothing in faét fo truly different from it. 

*T 3 Or 
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Ch.XI. Or Non-entity there are no Attri- 

“vw butes, no Affections; but every PowER 
poffefies a Specific and a limited chara&er, 
which not only diftinguithes it from Noz- 
entity, but from every other Power. 


Tnus among the acTive Powers, the 
Smith, when afleep, has full thofe Powers, 
which make him a Smith; the Ship- 
wright, when afleep, has fill thofe Powers, 
which make him a Shipwright. The 
Powers diftinguith doth from the ref of 
mankind, who purely from not having them 
are neither Smiths nor Shipwrights. 


The fame Powers help to diftinguith 
the fame Artifis from one another: for 
the Powers, though invifible, are incom- 
mutable; nor can thofe of the Ship- 
wright enable him to forge an anchor, or 
thofe of the Smith enable him to con- 
ftruct a Ship. 


Jr we pafs from aéfive to Pas- 
sive Powers, we fhall find thefe af- 
ter the fame manner to be /mited in 

every 
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every Subje@t, and different in every Ch.XI. 
Species. Timber has the Capacity of ~~ 
becoming a Ship, but not an Axe; Iron 

on the contrary of becoming an Axe, 

but not a Ship (2). And tho’ diferent 
“gents, by operating on the fame Pa- 

tient, may produce different Effects (as 

the Shipwright makes Timber into a 

Ship, while the Carpenter forms it into 

4 Houfe); yet ftill muft each Effect cor- 
refpond with the pafive. Capacities 3 OF 

elfe, where thefe fail, there is nothing . 

to be done, 


Were the cafe otherwife, were not 
the Pafive Powers effentially requifite as 
well as the Active, there would be no 
reafon, why any thing might not be 
made out of any thing, - | 


Far diftant therefore from Non-en- 
tity are Paffive Powers, however latent : 


(z) See Chapter the fourth concerning Matter, 
p- 64, 65; alfo p. 148, 149. 


T 4 fo 
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Ch. XI, fo far indeed, that where they differ ef- 

“~~ fentially from one another, they often 
lead to Effe@ts perfectly contrary, tho’ 
the Agent, which operates, be indivi- 
dually the fame : 


Limus ut hic purEscit, et hee πὲ cera 
LIQUESCIT, 


Uno codemque igni, ἔς (2). 


"Tis from this Theory we perceive 
‘the reafon of that ancient Axiom, Quic- 
quid recipitur, regipitur fecundum modutt 
recipientis; than which nothing can be 
more true, when properly underftood. 


As to the A#ive Powers, there is an 

᾿ important diftinction between thofe called 
Rational, and the Irrational. ‘The Sub- 
erdinate are moftly confined to the pro- 
ducing One Contrary out of Two. Fire 
can only warm, but cannot cool; Ice 
can only coo], but cannot warm. But 


(6) Virg. ut fup. p. 270. 
| the 
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the rational Powers imply both Contraries Ch.XI. 
at once, and give to their poflefor the “~~ 
Alternative of producing either. The 
Mofician has the Power both of Melody 

and Diffonance ; the Phyfician the Power 

both of healing, and making fick ; the 
Magiftrate the Power of deciding both 

juttly and unjuftly. 


Tue reafon of this is, that Rational 
Power alone is founded in ΘΟΙΕΝΟΕ, and 
"tis always one and the fame Science, which 
recognizes Contrarzes ; that, which teaches 
us Harmony, teaches us Difcord; that 
which informs us what is Health, in- ° 
forms us what is Difeafe; that which . 
difcerns Truth, difcerns alfo Falthood. 
Hence therefore it is, that as every Sci- 
ence may be called double in it’s Powers 
of Knowlege; fo all étion founded on 
Science may be called double in it’s Powers 
of Acting (ὁ). A noble Privilege this 


᾿ (6) Καὶ τῶν δυνάμεων αἱ μὲν ἔσοναι ἄλογοι» αἱ δὲ 
μετὰ λόγε---ὦ αἱ μὲν μετὰ λέγε πᾶσαι τῶν ἐναντίων 
αἱ 
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Ch.XI, to Man, if well employed; a truly un- 
-—v—_ fortunate one, if abufed; fince by this 
He alone, of all fublunary Beings, is pro- 
'perly intitled either to Prasfe or Dz/- 


prayf 


Wire refpe&t to Powers in general, 
there is this to be obferved: fo import- 
ant are they to the conftitution of many 
Beings, that often, tho’ /atent, they are 


' αἱ αὐταὶ, αἱ δὲ ἄλογοι, μία ἑνός" "οἷον τὸ ϑερμὸν τὰ 
“ερμαίνειν μόνον, w δέ ἰατρικὴ wore x, ὑγείας αἴτιον. 
Αἴτιον δὲ, ὅτι λόγο» isi ἡ ἐπιςήμη, ὁ δὲ AcyG ὁ 
αὐτὸς δηλοῖ τὸ πρᾶγμα, % τὴν ςέρησιν---ΟΥ̓ Powers 
βγιε will be found 1RRATIONAL, others are attended 
with REAsoN-—and as to thofe which are attended with ~ 
Reafon, THE SAME Powers will EXTEND TO 
THINGS CONTRARY ; but as to the irrational, ONE 
Power will extend oNL¥ TO ONE CONTRARY} what 
is hot for example will only conduce to heating ; but the 
Art of Medicine will become'the Caufe both of Difeafe 
and of Health, -The Caufe is, that this Medicinal δεὶ- 
ence is Reafon, and THE SAME REASON DISCOVERS 
both THE THING, and it’s PRIVATION. Arif. Me- 
taph. p. 1432. Edit. Sylb. 


See alfo Vol. the firft of thefe Treatifes, p. 173, 
298; to thefe add p. 150 of the prefent T reatile, 
cfpecially jn the Note. 

more 
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more regarded than the ftrongeft appa- Ch:XI, 
sent Attributes. ‘Thus ‘tis from πεῖς “7” 
medicinal Powers only, that we value the 

feveral Species of Drugs; and from their 
generative Powers only that we value the 

feveral Species of Seed, while little σς- 

gard is paid to their fenfible, that is their 
apparent Qualities, farther than as they 

help tq indicate thofe smuzfble Powers. 


THe juft Oppofite to Power is 
EnerGy, which, as it’s etymology (c) 
fhews, implies the exifling in Deed or 
At, as oppofed to that exiftence, which 
only implies Pofsb:ltty. 


Ann here ’tis worth obferving, that 
Every thing exifting in Power is-necef- 
farily roufed into Energy by fomething, 
which | itfelf exiffed PREVIOUSLY in 


(ὦ Ἐν Ἔργῳ, In Act, τιν Deep. Seea tketch 
of the difference between A and Power, Vol. I. 


P33) 14 | 
Energy. 
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Ch.XI. Energy (d). Events and Incidents never 
“τ΄ ftand ftill; fome Agents or other are 
. perpetually energizing, tho’ all perhaps 

by turns have their refpites and relaxa~ 

tions, as many of them at leaft as are 

of the jubordinate Tribe. It happens 
indeed in the World, as in a Ship upon 

a Voyage. Every hand at a proper fea- 

fon has his hours of Reft, and yet the 

Duty never ceafes, the Bufinefs of the 

Ship is never at a ftand; thofe, that 

wake, roufing thofe, that fleep, and 


. 


(4) ’T was a Dodtrine of the Peripatettc School, 
ὅτι τυρότερον ἐνέργεια δυνάμεως ἐςι---τηᾶτ ENERGY 
is PRIOR Τὸ PoweER. Arifi. Metaph. p. 150. 152. 
---ἀεὲὶ γὰρ ix τὰ δυνάμει ὄντ" γίγνετ κε τὸ ἐνεργείᾳ, 
ὃν ὑπὸ ἐνεργείᾳ ὄντ" οἷον ἄνθρω’ ἐξ ἀνθρώπι, ps 
σικὸς ὑπὸ PUTA, ἀεὶ xuvEvTES τὰν Ὁ» πρώτῳ τὸ ἢ 
χινὰν ἐνεργείᾳ ἤδη Esive § That which exifts in Energy is 
ahways formed out of that which exifts in Powgr, by 
SOMETHING WHICH EX18Ts (already) IN ENERGY}; 
for example Man 1s formed by Man, the Mufical Artift 
by the Mujfical Artift, there being always fome FIRST (or 
prior) Beinc, which gives the Motion. Now THAT, 
WHICH GIVES THIS MOTION, IS ITSELF ALREADY 
in Enercy. Ariflot. Metopb. p.151. Edit. Sylb. 


being 
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being in their turn roufed again them. Ch.XI. 
felves. | —~ 


Burt another way to fhew that Enercy 
1s of necefity PREVIOUS TO PowER, con- 


fifts in admitting the contrary Hypo- 
thefis. | 


Let us fuppofe for example a Man 
placed in a part of Space, where there 
was, and ever had been, eternal Silence ; 
or otherwife in a part, where there was, 
and ever had been, eternal Darkne/s : 
could fuch a one ever actually either 
have heard or feen, however exqui- 
fite his Powers both of hearing and 
feeing ’—-And why not '—Becaufe to ᾿ 
the evocation of one of thefe Powers, 
there is a neceffity of adéiual Sound ; to 
that of the other, of actual Light; fo 
that had not thefe Energies exiffed pre- 
vioufly, his Powers muft have remained 
dormant thro’ the period of their exift- 
ence. Suppofe therefore al] Energies of 

all 
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Ch. XI. αὐ kinds to ftop : how could they ever 
wr" revive? Were they all once funk into 
one univerfal Sleep, where fhould we find 


a waking Caufe, to roufe them from their 
Slumbers (e) ? 


Anp what then are the inferences front 
this Speculation, that Power neceffarily 
arifes from previous Energy ?—One 15, 
that all thofe Do@rines about Order 


ee τα 


(e) *Tis hence that Ariffotle, fpeaking according to 
the Principles of his Philofophy, fays of things eter- 
nal, unalterable, and neceffary, that is, things ever in 
Energy—ti ταῦτα μὴ ἦν, εθὲν ὧν ἣν» if THESE WERE 
NOT, THERE COULD BE NOTHING. ‘Metapb. 153; 
ut fupra. ’Tis a pertinent Queftion, ftated by the 

_ fame Author, in another part of the fame Trahh— 
Πὼς γὰρ κινηθήσεται» εἰ μηθὲν isos ἐνεργείᾳ αἴτιον ; 
ὁ γὰρ hye ὕλη κινήσει αὐτὴ ἑχυτήν---- δίοτυ can things 
ever be fet in motion, tf there be no (ἔτ 88 (previonfly) 
EXISTING IN Enercy? Mere Matter itfelf cannot Ὁ 
move itfelf.—Ibid. 201. Απά foon before in the fame 
page—indixeras γὰρ τὸ δυνάμει ὃν pr εἶναι" δεῖ ἄρα 
εἶναι ἀρχὴν τοιαύτην, ἧς ἡ Bria ἐνέργεια-:ς 7 may bap- 
pen that the thing, which exifis in POWER ONLY, may 
NOT EXIST AT ALL: there muff therefore be (in the 
Univerfe) fuch a Sort of PRINCIPLE, AS THAT THE 
VERY EsseNCE OF IT SHOULD BE ENERGY. 


{pringing 
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{fpringing from Diforder, Beauty from Ch.XI. 
Confufion ; of Night and Chaos being τ 
the oldeft of Beings; in general, of the 
Perfec& and Actual arifing from the Im- 
perfe& and Potential ; however they may 
be true as to the material Caufe of things, 
yet are they far from being true with 
refpect to their real and effential Origin. 

There is nothing in fa& more certain, 
than that the AcruaL and Perrecr 
are previous to their Contraries ; elfe there 
could never have been in the Univerfe 


any thing Adfual or Perfect. : 


ANOTHER inference is, that the mo/f 
minute and contemptible Energy, now ac- 
tually exifting, neceflarily proves the Ex- 
iftence of an eternal Energy, to which, ᾿ 
as to it’s Caufe, it is ultimately referable. 
And what can fuch ETERNAL ENERGY 
be, but fomething, whofe very Essence 
is that Enercy (f); fomething, which 


(7) See the Note preceding—The founder of the 
Peripatetic Set, {peaking of the Deity, ufes the ‘fol- 
lowing 
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Ch.XI. knows no remiffions, like fubordinate 
“——v-" Energies, no occafional retirings into 
Power and dead Capacity, but 1s EVER 
THE SAME IMMUTABLE AND PERFECT ἢ 
Without fuch a Principle the Univerfe 
could never have begun; or when once 
begun, could never have been continued. 
And what fhall we call this Principle ? 


lowing Expreflions—n γὰρ Ne "Evigytias ζωή" ᾿Ἐκεῖ- 
νΘ᾽ dt, ἡ ‘Evioysix—The Energy of Mind or Intelleé, 
is Life: and He (the Supreme Beigg) ss that ENERGY. 

. Metapb. p. 203. See alfo Ammon. in Lid. de Inter- 
pretat. p. 198, B. &c. where the Arrangement of 
Beings is deeply and philofophically difcuffed, and 
exhibited.— Ens δὲ τύώτοις imsdisEas βελόμεν», x 
Te re 


’Tis agreeably to this reafoning we are told— 
Te χρόνε ἀεὶ προλαμβάνει ἐνέφγεια ἑτέρα πρὸ ἑτέρας, 
ἕως τῆς τὰ ἀεὶ χινντ» τορώτως---ἰῤα one Energy in 
point of Time akways precedes another, till we arrive at 
the Energy of that Being, which eternally gives Motion 


in the firft inflance. Mitaph. @. y. p. 152. Edit. 
Sylb. 


Which is as much as to affirm (in other words) 
that there is a gradual afcent of adhive efficient Pringi- 
ples, one alove another, up ta that ONE ACTIVE PRIN- 
CIPLE, which is ORIGINAL and SUPREME. 


Shall 
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Shall we call it Bopy or Minp ?—The Ch ΧΙ. 
beft way to anfwer this, will be to fearch τ 
within ourfelves, where we may difco- 

ver, if we attend, a portion of esther 

Being, together with the feveral Attri- 

butes appertaining to each. 


Anp fo much for the two ARRANGE- 


MENTS or PREDICAMENTS Of ACTION 
and PAssIon. | 


U CHAP, 


! 
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CHAP. XI. 


Concerning Wen and Wurre—Concern- 
ing Time and Place, and their Defint- 
tions—When and Where, how diftin- 
guifbed from Time and Place, how con- 

Ξ netted with them—Defcriptions of When 
and Where—their Utility and Import- 
ance in human Life—Various Terms, de- 
noting thefe two Predicaments—others 
denoting them not, yet made to denote 
them—When and Where, their extenfive 
influence—plaufible Topics—concurring 
Caufes — Opportunity, what — Chance, 
what it 1s not, what tt ts—Fate, Pra- 
vidence—co-operating Caufes—Supren 
Intelligence. 


C. XII. VW YE have faid already, that Teme 
---᾿ and Place agree, as they both 


belong to Quantity Continuous (a). So 


(2) See.before, p. 183 to 187. 
effential 
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 Hential is this character, that could ei- C. ΧΙ. 


ther of them be feparated, as we {épa-. 


rate a piece of timber; there would then — 


be Intervals without Time, and Dilftances 
without place. Thus far then they agree, 
while in this they differ, that a million of 
different things may exift in one inftant of 
Time, but never more than one thing at 
ence can occupy one Place. 


Anp hence the Nature of Place may 
be called δὲ itributive, while that of Time 
may be called accumulative. Hence too 
as they agree in fome rei{pects, and differ 
in others, they are neceffarily not jimple, 
but compound Ideas, both belonging to 
one Genus, and each diftinguifhed by Spe- 
cific differences. Having a Genus and a 
Difference, they become capable of De- 
jfinition, fince ’tis on thefe two requifites 
that all Definition is founded (4). 

TIME 


: \ 
(5) Omnis DEFINITIO conflat GENERE εἰ DItFE- 
RENTIA—Feil, 218. Termini vero cffentiales (Defini- 
U2 tionis 


ek ac 


- 


\ 
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C. XII... Time therefore is Continuity, fuecef 

a ala ifive in stfelf, and accumulative of t's pro- 
per fubjects ς PLACE is Continuity, co-ex- 
sftent in stfelf, and diffributive of it's pro- 
per fubsecis. 


We have faid thus much about thefe 
two Beings, becaufe WHEN and WHERE, 
tho’ diftin& from both (2), are necefla- 
tily connected with them, and cannot 
well be underftood without reference to 

this Connection. 


Men, human affairs, and univerfally. 
all fenfible and corporeal Beings, as none 
of them are infinite either in Duration 
or Extent, muft have fomething of courfe 


tionis fcil.) Genus et DirreReNnTIA. Sanderfon, 
li. cc. 17. See alfo Wallifi Logic. 1.1. ς. 23.-— 


Οἱ μὲν γὰρ ὁρισμοὶ ἐκ yives 4) τῶν συγατικῶν εἰσι δια- 
Φορῶν, τυτέςι τῶν εἰδοποιῶν. Amm. ins. vocess Ὁ. 67. 
(c) How they are diftinét, fee below, particularly 


in Note (/), alfo p. 297. | 
| . : to 


( 
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to limit and circumferibe them. Now C. XII. 
Prace circumfcribes their Extent, and, ~~~ - 
Time, their Duration ; and hence the 
neceflary conneCtion of things corpo- 
real with thefe two;.and not only of “᾿ 
things themfelves, but of all their Mo- 
tions, of all their Accidents, in fhort 

of all they are able to do, and of all 
they are able to fuffer. 


For example, certain perfons are to 
meet for a certain purpofe. They mutt 
be informed of the Tite and Place, or 
their Meeting would not be practicable. 
Firft then for the Time— 


When eal! we three meet again | 
In thunder, lightning, and in rain(d) ὃ 


The anfwer to this queftion conneéts their 
Meeting with @ certain Time; and in the 


(4) Shakef. Macbeth. 


U 3 Relation 
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C. XII. Relation between thefe two, we behold the 
“ὙΠ rife of the Predicament, WHEN. 


When fhe battle’s loft and. won, 
Wuen the hurly burly's done (e). 


- AGAIN 


Wheres the Place ὃ 


(6) Ov μέντφι ὅτε τῷ χρόνῳ ταυτὸν τὸ Ποτὲ, ἄλλ᾽ 
εἴπερ ἄρα, ἐν φγίσει τῇ πρὸς τὸν χρόνον. Nor ss 
WueEn the fame with TIME ; but if any thing, it con- 
ffis in THE RELATION WHICH IT BEARS TO TIME. 
Simpl. in Pred. P- 87.8. Ed. Bay. 1551. And again 
—oray δέ τι TEayErs ἕτερον ὃν τὰ χρόνυ, % ἐχ ὡς 
μέρ» χρόνυ δ ρύύου εάμν ογι (σιν ἔχει πρὸς “χρόνον, 
»κἡ δια τῦτο ἐν neers ἐσὴν» ὥσπερ ἡ ἐν Σαλαμῶν ναυ- 
μαχία tv rade χρόνῳ" τότε ἄλλη κατηίορία γίγνεται, 
» τὸ Ποτὶ, ἄλλη ὅσα παρὼ τὸ Hordv—~But when 
any poritcular THING, WHICH IS DIFFERENT FROM 
Time, and which is not affumed as any PART OF 
TiME, bos aRELATION TO Time, and'for this reafon 
IN Time, as for example the Sea-fight at Salomis, 
which happencd at fuch a particular Time: then there 
artfeés A DIFFERENT PREDICAMENT, that of WHEN, 
4 PREDICAMENT DIFFERENT from that of Quax- 

᾿ ΤΙΤΥ. « Simphe. in Pred, p. 88. Ejufd. Edit. 


The 
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The anfwer tothis queftion conneéts their C. XII. 
Meeting with a certain Place ; and in the ΩΝ 
Relation between thefe two, we fee the 

rife of the Predicament, WHERE. 


~ 


upon the Heath, 
There we go to meet Macbeth (7). 


_ Ler us take another example. Vir- 
gil, we are informed, wrote his Georgics 
at Naples. By Naples, in this inftance, 
is the Place of Virgil circum{cribed, 
which might elfe have been at Rome, at 


(f) ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τῷ χρόνε ἄλλο μὲν ἦν ὁ χρό- ᾿ 
¥@, ἄλλο δὲ τὸ κατὰ χρόνον, Hyper τί" ὅτως ἄλλο 
μὶν ᾿ Tor@, ἄλλο δὲ τὸ κατὰ Τόπον, ἣ remy -Tisemm 
For as in Time, Time itfelf is one thing, and that, 
which is according to Time, or fomething belonging to it, 
is another thing ; fo alfo is PLACE one thing, and that 
᾿ς WHICH IS ACCORDING TO PLACE, or SOMETHING 
BELONGING TOIT, another Thing. Simpl. in Pred, 
ut fup. 

Unt non eff Locus, fed Esse sw Loco. Quanno 
pon off Tempus, fed Esse IN Tempore. Fell, p. 104, 
$07: 

U 4 Mantua, 


~ 
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C.XII. Mantua, &c. The conneétion therefore of 
“π΄ Vargil with this Gity gives us an anfwer 
to the Queftion, WHERE. 


AGAIN, he wrote them, we are told, 
while Cz/ar Auguftus was on his Oriental 
Expedition. Here the time of this Expe- 
dition circum{cribes the time of Writing, 
which might elfe have been (for ought 
we know) during the Wars with Brutus, 
with Antony, &c. This relative Connec- 
tion gives an anfwer to the Queftion, 
WHEN. 


Dum Cafar ad altum 

Fulminat Euphraten bello, vittorque ve- 
lentes 

Per populos dat ura, viamque affectat 
Olympo : 

Tilo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 

Parthenope, fiudus florentem ignobilis oti (g). 


(g) Virg. Georg, iv. fub fin. 


\! 


THESE 
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Tusss elegant lines, which we fo ©. XII. 
ju(tly admire, are in fad nothing more ΚΣ 
than the common date of an epifile; as if 
the Author, having fnifhed his work, 
had {ubjoined Naples, fucha Month, fuch 
a Year: {fo great, even in trivial mat- 
ters, is the force of Numbers, ahd fub- 
lime Ideas. | 


Hence then we perceive the nature 
both of Wuen, and of Wares. Wuew 
is not mere Time, nor is it Bemgs and 
Events ; but it is Bemmgs and Events, as 
they fand related toTime. Again, WHERE 
is not properly Place, nor is it Bemgs 
and Events; butitis Beings and Events, 
as they fiand related to Place. Vf there- 
fore the When only be given, and not the 
Where, then might the thing have hap- 
pened either here, or at the Antipodes : 
and, by parity of seafoning, if the Where 
only be given, and not the When, then 
might the Event have happened, either 


yeferday, 


28 $$ PHILOSOPHICAL 
C. XII. yeferday, or before the flood. ’Tis then 
trv only comes precifan, when we view the 
" two united (h). | 


. And hence by the way the utility and 
praife of thofe two fubordinate accom- 
plifhments (for. Sciences I cannot call 
them) Geography and Chronology. By ac- 
quainting us with the relations, borne 
by illuftrious perfons and great events to 
the different portions both of Time and 
of Place, they afford us proper means to 
contemplate human affairs ; to view the 
general Order and Concatenation of 
Events, and our own Connection with this 
Order, as Members of the fame univerfe. 


(δὴ Οὕτως δὲ να τὸ ME »κα τὸ Ποτὲ ἀδελφά πως és! 
πρὸς ἄλληλα, κοινὴν ἐπίσης τταρέχονϊα τὴν συντίλειαι 
πρὸς ὅλην τὴν γένεσιν, x τοῖς χινυμένοις τὴν ἴσην χρείαν 
συμξαλλόμενα. And thus it is that WHEN and WHERE 
area fort of Brothers one to another, affording equally a 
cammon Perfeétion to all things that are gencrated, and 
contributing an Utility of equal Value te all things, that 
are in Motion. Simplic. in Pred. p. 87. Ed. Βα. 

1551. ” 
In 
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ΙΝ general it may - obferved, that. 
whatever is an anfwer to the Queftion, 
Wuereg, belongs to the Genus or Pre- 
dicament of WHERE; and whatever is an 
anfwer to the Queftion, Wuen, belongs 
in like manner to the Predicament of 
WueEn. When did {uch a thing happen ὃ: 
—Now ; this infant ; to-day; -yefterday ; 
a ceatury ago; in fuch a year of our Lord; 
fuch a year of the Hegira; fuch a year of 
Rome : fuck an Olympiad, ὅς. To thefe 
may be added fuch terms in the paf, as 
Lately, Formerly, Long ago, δες. and fuch 
alfo in the future, as Immediately, Soon, 
Hereafter (ἢ), &c. Again, Wuere did 
fuch a thing happen '—Here; There; in 
England; in Europe; in China; in the 
Moon ; in the Sun, &c. Tothefe may be 


(i) See many of thefe Terms elegantly and accu- 
rately explained in Ar yftotle’s Phyfics, l. iv. c 13: 
The Terms alluded to are vw, wort, ἤδηγ ἄρτι) wa- 


Amt, ἐξαίφνης, x. τ΄ A. 


added 
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C, Xf. 
πὰ 
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, added fuch Teams as Near, Fer off; 


Above, Below, &c. 


At tliefe Terms, by thus anfwering 
thefe Quefiions, ferve to indicate the Re- 
Jatzon of fome Being, or Event, either to 
Time, or to Place; and, tho’ fome of 
them do it with greater precifion, and 
fome with lefs, yet did they not all doit 
sn fome degree, they could not belong to 
thefle twa Predscaments. 


We cannot affert the fame of fuch 
terms, as an Inch, a Foot, or a Culst; ὦ 
Day, a Month, or a Year. The reafon 
3s, they indicate no Relation of Time, or 
Place to particular things, but only mea- 
ure out definite Portions in thefe two inft- 
nite Natures. 7 


Wi1THh regard to the Auman Body, not 
only the Whole fills its proper Place, but 
fo too does every Limb. Hence, as it’s 
particular Place is a meafure to each 

| Limb, 
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Limb, ἴο is this Limb in it’s turn made C. XII. 


a meafure to that Piece, in order to de- 
fine 4 hke portion of it, exifiing elfe- 
where (&). And hence the origin of fuch 
Meatfures, as an Inch, a Foot, a Cubit, 
and the like, which are all of them de- 


duced from certain Limbs in the Human. 


Body. 


But tho’ the Limbs of Man were to- 
lerably adequate to meafure Place, yet 
were 41s Motions by no means adequate 
to the menfuration of Time, derived (as 
they appear) from fuch a number of Ap- 
petites ; from fuch a variety of Fancies, 


(4) This is indeed a common Property to all Men- 
furation, that the Afeafurer, and the thing ‘meafured, 
fhould reciprocate, fo that while the Gallon meafures 
the Wine, the Wine fhould meafure the Gallon ; 
while the El! meafurcs the filk, the filk fhould mea- 
fure the Ell. 


See before, the Quotation given in the Note, p. 
22. isns is there rendered a Quart, not as if this 
laft reprefented that Greek meafure, but as it was a 
meafure, familiar to an Englifo Reader. 


and 
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C. XII. and contradiftory Opinions. Here there= 

“τ΄ fore were mankind obliged 20 guit thems- 

felves, and to recur to Motions more or- 

derly than their own; to the real Motion 

of the Moon, to the apparent Motions 

of the Sun, in order to obtain fuch or- 

derly Meafures, as thofe of Days, and 
Months, and Years. 


Awnp thus from the nature and origin 
of thefe Terms, we may perceive how 
they are diftinguifhed from the Prediea- 
ments of WHERE and WHEN. 


THERE is (if I may ufe the Expreffion) 
an enlarged When, {uch as To-day, during 
this Month, this Year, this Century ; and 
a precife When, the indivifible infant, in 
which the event happened. So alfo is 
there an enlarged Where, as in London, in 
England, in Europe, &c. and a precife 
W here, that is to fay the exac# Place, which 
each individual fills (/). 


(!) See Hermes, p. 118, Note (g). 
Now 
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Now as every man exifts in fuch a Oxy. 
precife Where, and during fuch a precfe —~— 
When, {o is it with reference to thefe two 
Relations of his own, that he recognizes 
the When and the Where of all other Be- 
ings. WueEn δυεά Charles the Great? 

Almoft three hundred Years before the firft : 
Crufade. ‘Tho’ this Anfwer tell us the 
diftance between Charles and that Expe- 
dition, yet are we ftill uninformed as to 
the Time, When he lived, unlefs we have 
fomething given us, 20 conned? him with | 
ourfelves. And WHEN, we demand, hap- 
pened the firft Crufade?— About feven hun- 
dred Years ago. Here we have the rem- 
poral Relation between our/e/ves, and that 
Event; fo that having previoufly learnt: 
the like relation between that Event and 
Charles the Great, we of courfe recognize 
the Time, wuen that Prince exifted; that 
is to fay, the temporal Rekation between 
our own exiftence, and his. ‘THe fame too 
happens in afcertaining the Place, WHERE. 
U ες AND 
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C.X]I. Avnv hence it follows, that fuch Mea- 

“—~v—_fures of Time and Place, as a Year, ὦ 
Century, a Foot, a Furlong, tho’ they 
belong not of themfelves to the prefent 
Predicaments or Arangements, may yet 
be made a Part of them, by being pro- 
perly affoctated. Such they become, when 
we fay a Furlong hence, a Century fince, 
a Foot below, a Year after. The rea- 
fon is, they are brought, by fuch afo- 
ciation, to define Relative Exiftence, in do- 
ing which the very Effence of thefe Pre- 
dicaments confitts, 


AND now a word, as to the force of 
thefe two Predicaments ; their influence in 
the World; and more particularly in 
human affairs. | 


Czsar, when he was affaffinated, fell 

- atthe feet of Pompey’s Statue. The cele- 
brated Hampden received his death's 
wound upon that Field, where* he had 


* Clarendon's Hiflory, Book VII. 


firft 
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firft executed the Ordinance for levying C. XII, 


troops to ferve the Parliament. From ‘a “~~” 
royal Banqueting-houfe, built by himfelf 
in profperity, was an unfortunate Prince ! 
led to an unjuft Execution. In each of 
thefe inftances the PLACE, WHERE, iS ἃ 
plaufible Topic; a Topic equally faited 
either to raife compaffion, or, if we would 
fophifticate more harthly *, to infinuate 
Judgments, divine Vengeance, &c. But 
to quit topical arguments, which in fa& 
demonftrate nothing. 


"T'was by an unfortunate fall fo near ΄ 
the conclufion of the race, that the {wift 
footed Salus loft the prize to young Eu- 
ryalus (m). ’T was by being attacked when 
afleep, and over-powered with liquor, 
that the gigantic Polypheme fell a facri- 
fice to Ulyfes ( n). *Twas by living in an 


age, when a capricious audience ruled, 


* St. Luke, xiii. 4. 

(m) Eneid. v. 286, &c. 

(a) Odyff. ix. Jub fin. 
X that 
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€, XII. that the elegant Menander {0 ofteri 

“πον yielded to Philemon, his inferior by the 
confeffion of all fucceeding ages (0). The 
Race is not to the Swift, nor the Battle to 
the Strong, nor yet Favour to men of Skill; 
but Vime and CHance happeneth to them 
all (p). 

Tue fame concurring Caufes, which 
aéted in thefe cafes like adverfaries, can 
become in others the moft powerful al- 
lies. Δός μοι we cw, Give me WHERE 10 
fand, was a well known faying of the 
famous Archimedes. He wanted but a 
Place, WHERE to fix bis Machine, and 
he thought himfelf able to move even 
the World (7). Shakefpeare tells us, 


(0) Vids Quindil. 1. x. c. 1.—4. Gell. 1. xvii ce “ 
who fays of him, ambitu, gratidque, et factionibus 
fepenumeré vincebatur. 

(p) Beckefiafter; xi. rr: 


(4) See the Life of Archimedes in Rivaltus’s Edition 
of his Works, Paris, 1615. Fol, 


7 There 
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There is A TIDE in the affairs of men, © ΧΙ. 
Which, takenat the flood, leads on to fortunes ——~——~ 
Omitted, all the voyage of their hfe 

Is bound in fhallows (r) 


When Horace fent a Meffenger with fome 
of his Works to Auguffus, his charge 
was to deliver them, if Auguftus was in 
health; and not only fo, but in good 
humour; and not only fo, but in a hu- 
mour to call for them: 


Si vahidus, fi letus erit, fi denique pofcet (s). 


Such a Strefs did this polite author lay on 
the propriety of Tue Wuen. Virgil 
mentions finely the 


MOLLISSIMA fand 
Tempora (17). 


(7) Fulius Cafar, Δᾷ iv. Sc. 5. 
(s) Hor. Epift. 1. ii. Ep. 13. 
(t) Eneid. iv. 293. 


X 2 He 
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ΓΙ ΧΗ, He makes too his Fury fufpend her 
“~~ Powers of Mi:chief, till the could catch: 
a LUCKY MOMENT to make her influence: 
more extenfive :. 


At feva e foeculis TEMPUS Dea NACTA 
nocendt, 
Tartaream intendtt vocem, &c (u). 


.Anp hence we may collect a juft idea 
of the Term, Opportunity. It is not 
merely Time, concurring with Events, 
for Time attends them αὐ, be they prof- 
perous or adverfe; but itis TIME, con- 
€URRING FAVOURABLY ; ‘tis TIME, Co- 
OPERATING as an auxiliary Caufe (x). 


TIME. 


(u) Aineid. vii. 511. 


(x) According to the Stagirite, Goop paffes thro” 
all the Predicaments, and, as it ftops at each, affumes 
a different Denomination. In Subfeance, it is MIND 
and Deity; in Quality, ’tis that which is Fuf?; in 
Quantity, that which is Exad?, and according to Mea- 

fure 3 
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TIME (it is faid) and CHANCE happen- 
th to all.—And what is this CHANCE? 


509 


C. XII. 
(meme μασι 


Is itthe Chance mentioned by Mitton, . - 


as refiding at the Court of Chaos (7) ? 
‘Or is it the fame, which /ome Philofo- 
phers fuppofe to have framed the World, 
‘and to have maintained in it ever fince ne 
inconfiderable Sway ?—If fuch Chance be 
the ftri& oppofite to a rational Principle, 
*tis hard to conceive, how it fhould have 
{upplied it’s place, and-without the leaft 
ingenuity have produced a work fo in- 
genious. ’Tis hard alfo to conceive, how 
without a Reafon that fhould ex7#, which 


fure ; and in the Predicament WHEN, it is OpPpor- 
TUNITY, ἐν δὲ τῷ Πότε, ὁ Καιρός" that is to fay, 
Goon or FavourRaBLe, acceding to the Time WHEN, 
and chardterifing it, gives it by /uch acceffion the Name 
of Opportunity. Arifict. Ethic. Eudem Ὁ. 86. 
Edit. Sylb. Locum autem Aétionis, Upportunitatem 
Temports .effe dicunt; TEMPUS autem ACTIONIS OP- 
PORTUNUM Grace Εὐκφιρίαγ Latiné appeilaiur Ος- 
CASIO. Cic. de Offii. i. 40. 


(y) Parad. Loft, Book ii. 965. 


X 3 at 


φ 
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C. XII. it requires fo much Reafon (even in part 


only) to comprehend (z). ‘There is haw- 
ever another fort of CHANCE, which, un= 
der the name of ForTuNE, we find de- 
{cribed as follows—a Caufe not manifef? 
to human reafoning (a); not ὦ Caufe de- 
void of Reafon, .but a Caufe, which human 
Reafon wants the means to inveftigate. 


WE may learn from experience, that 
whatever opening there may be left for 
human Freedom, (and enough is there 


(5) Hane igitur in Stellis conflantiam, banc tantam 
tam varits curfibus in omnt eternitate convenientiam tem- 
porum, NON POSSUM INTELLIGERE SINE MENTE, 
RATIONE, CONSILIO. Cie. de Nat. Deor. ii. 21.— 
Dubitant de Munda, ex quo et ortuntur et fiunt omnia, 
cafune ipfe fit effe2us aut neceffitate aligud, an raticne ac 
mente divind: et ARCHIMEDEM arbitrantur PLUS V Ae 
LUISSE IN IMITANDIS Sphere converfionibus, quam 
NATURAM IN EFFICIENDIS. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
ll. 34. | 

(a) ----δοκεῖ piv αἰτία ἡ Tuxr, zonr@ δὲ ἀνθρωπίνῃ 
δὶ ανοίᾳ.---- Arift. Phyf. ii. 4. p. χῖ1. Edit. δγίό.  In- 


ficad of dixvorz, they ufed afterwards the Term 
λογισμῷ. 


left 


- 
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left both for Merit and Demerit) it is C. XII. 
‘not fo uncontrouled, as in the leat to πο 
affeét the Univerfe. It is not in our 
power to interrupt the courfe of Na- 

ture; nor can we, like the Giants of: 

old, heap mountain upon mountain. 

There is an irreverfible Order of things, 

to which we neceffarily {ubmit; an in- 
diffoluble Concatenation of fucceffive 
Caufes with their Effects, by which bath 

the Being and the Well- διὰ: of this 
Whole are maintained. 


Turs divine Order or Concatenationhas 
different denotninations : referred to the 
Supreme Being as to it’s author, we call 
it Fate; referred to his Forefight for 
the Good of all, we call it Provi- 
DENCE (4). 


(Ὁ) Three Terms are here employed, CHANCE, 
Fare, and Provinence ; the two firff of which 
have been often improperly afferted, the daf? has been 
often hardily denied, and all this to favour the Athei/tie 


Sytem. 
X 4 | The 
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"Ts this which mingles itfelf with al] 
our Actions and Defigns ; which ¢o-ope- 
rates with the Pilot, the Hufbandman, 
and the Merchant ; nor with thefe alone, 
but with all of every degree, from the 
meaneft Peafant, up to the mightieft Mo- 
narch. If it co-operate faveurably, they 
fucceed ; if otherwife, they fail. And 
hence the /uppofed efficacy of Time and 
Place, {o often of {uch importance i 
this co-operation. ’Tis hence, the Race ts 
not to the fwift, nor the Battle to the 
ftrong, ὅτε. 


A pivot fails, with intention to reach 
a certain port. All, that the fkill of a 
good Navigator can fuggeft, is done; 


The Author of thefe Notes has endeayoured to give 
fuch Meanings to the Terms Cuance and Fate, as 
may render them fubfervient to the Caufe of Provi- 
DENCE, and by making them wholly dependent on THE 
SuPREME INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLE, to make them 
weaken the Syftem of Athei/m, rather than- contribute 
to it’s Support. 


yet 
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yet he fails at a Time, when hurricanes C. XU. 
arife, and, inftead of gaining the deftined τῷ 
port, is dafhed upon the rocks. A 
Farmer with properinduftry manuresand 

fows his fields; yet the Seafons deftroy 

his. harveft, and (according to his own 
Phrafe) the Times fight againft[ him. A 
Merchant travels for the fake of gain to a 

‘ diftant country, and there contracts a pe- © 
ftilential difeafe, which carries him off. 


Tuese Incidents, thus connected with 
Time and Place, are referred in common 
Janguage to Chance, as to their Caufe 5 
' and. fo indeed they may, as far as 
CHANCE imples a Cause, which human. 
reafoning was not able either to forefee 
or obviate. But if we go farther, and 
fuppofe it a Caufe, where there is in fa 
no Reafon at all; in fuch cafe we do 
nothing lefs than defy CHANCE, com- 
mitting the affairs of the World to 
the blindefi of Guides, inftead of that 
ONE, ALL-GOOD, ALL-POWERFUL, DI- 

VINE 
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C. XII, vine INTELLIGENCE, which in the fame 
“το undivided infant both fees, and hears all 


things (c). 


Anp fo much for the two GENERA Or 
ARRANGEMENTS Of WHEN and WHERE. 


(c) See Epicharmus, quoted in the Note, p. 115. 


CHAP. 
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* 


4 


‘C H A Pp. XIII. 


Concerning PostTION or SITUATION—- 
What it 1s, and how deduced—how it 
χης in Beings inanimate—in Vegetables 
—in Man—animal Progrefion—Works 
of Art— Attitudes—illuftrations of At- 
titude—from Poets—from Attors—from 
Orators—It's Efficacy, whence—Pofition, 
among the Elements of Democritus—it's 
‘Influence and Importance in the natural 
World—in the intelleétual. 


HE Arrangement or Predicament C.XTIl. | 

of Posirion or SiruaTion hasa “~~ 
near affinity with that of Place. They 
are both of the relative order, and are 
both converfant, when taken /frictly, a» 
bout corporeal Subftances only. They 
differ however, in as much as the fimple 
Poffcfion of Space conftitutes PLAcE; 
the 
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ΟΧΠῚ. the manner (a) of poffefing it, PosiTIon, 


ee 


or SITUATION. 


Now 


(a) DiffertSi1rus ab ἴ8ι in hoc, quod Ust ef Lo- 
catio Totius, Situs ef OrpiInaTIO PARTIUM 
in Loco. Usi ef Ampliciter Esse 1n Loco; Sirus, 
fecundum PARTIUM ORDINATIONEM. Feil, p. 104. 


Ad SiTuM omnem requiritur TRIPLEX HABITUDO, 
gua conjundta confiituit Situm ; Habitudo Partium ali- 
eujus Totius inter fe ; Partium alicujus Totius ad tpfum 
Tetum ; Partium et Totius ad Locum. Sanderfon, p. 
49, 1. 1. c. 14. 


Predicamentum Situs (Keisbas) refpicit Pojitionem 
vei, tum refpectu partium fuarum inter fe, tum refpectu 
Loci, aliarumque rerum. Wallis, 1.1. c. 13. 


— ire dy τὸ κείμενον σῶμα, ὅτε τὸν τόπον, ἐν ᾧ 
κεῖταιγ τῇ διανοίᾳ τιεριλαμδανοντα, δεῖ νοεῖν τὸ κεῖ- 
σθαι, μόνην δὲ τὴν ἔχυσάν τὼς Siow ἐν τῷ γένει τῇ 
κεῖσθαι λογιδόμενον κατὰ τᾶντα τὰ ὄντα, ὅσα τίφυ- 
κεν ἕτερα ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρων ἀνέχεσθαι, ἢ ἐνιδρύεσθαλ sa ἕτερᾳ 
ἐν τοῖς ἑτέροις" ἡ yap τοιάδε συμπλοκὴ τῶν ἐνιδρυμέε 
yo ». τῶν τὴν ἕδραν ᾿σαρεχόντων κυριωτάτη ν᾽ τορωτίςη 
ist τὸ κεῖσθαί vmoypaQi—We are not to underfiand the 
Genus of Ly1nG or Posirion, by taking inte our Dif- 
cuffion either the Body lying, or the Place, in which it 
dies, but fingly and folely by taking into our account the pe- 
cultar Mfode of S1Te im the Gefius of lying, as it runs 
thro’ all thofe ranks of Beings, which are formed by na- 
dure to be fupported fome of them by others, or to be feated 


Same 
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Now the manner, in which a Body C.XTIII. 
poffeffes Space, has refpeé to certain Re- τ 
dations, which exift, fome within, and 
fome without it; Relations, which arife 
from it’s Parts, it’s Whole, it’s immediate 
Place, and the Place furrounding it. 


We fhall explain what we affert (which 
perhaps may appear obfcure) by begin- 
ning from Bodies the moft fmple, and 
paffing from thefe to others, more com- 
plex and diverfified. 


Tue fimpleft and moft perfectly fimi- 
lar of all Bodies is the Sphere (4). If 
there- 


fome of them upon others ; for tis THIs CONNECTION 
BETWEEN THINGS, THAT ARE SEATED, and 
THINGS THAP AFFORD THE SEAT, which makes the 
primary and the firiétef Defcription of LYING or Posi- 
wion. Simpl. in Pred. p.85. Ed. Βαβι. 1551. 


(ὁ) The Sphere, and other folid Figures, foon af- 
ter mentioned in this Chapter, are for the greater part 
well known. He however, who wifhes for ocular in- 

{peCtion, 
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ΟΧΠΙ. therefore we take a Sphere, and place it 

“—v——"_upon the ground, the Part farthef? from 
the Earth's centre we call it’s Top; that 
the neareft, it’s Bottom ; and all lying be- 
tween we call it’s Midde. Thefe Di- 
ftinctions in the Sphere regard external 
Objects only, becaufe the Sphere being 
every where fmilar contributes nothing to 
them :t/e/f. If we roll it therefore a- 
long, the Diftinétions are not loft; only, 
while the Motion continues, they per- 
petually vary, and that merely with re- 
ference to local Diftinétions, exifling with 
out. : 


Anp hence it follows, that the Sphere, 
tho’ it have Place, yet according to thefe 
reafonings has in ftrictnefs no Poftion, 
becaufe it has no peculiar Parts deducible 


{pe€tion, may find them all (the Sphere alone ex- 
cepted) among the Diagrams of the eleventh and 
twelfth Books of Euclid, to which Books we refer 
him, as they are eafy to be had, under various Edi- 
tions. 


from 
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from it’s own Figure, which Parts can C,XIII. 
be called Top or Bottom, as contradifin- “¥™ 
guifbed one to another. 


WHAT is true of the Sphere, may be 
afferted almoff as truly of the five Platonic 
Bodies, the equslateral Pyramid, the Cube, 
the Octoedron, &c. and that, becaufe they 
are not only regular, but becaufe their 
{everal Faces are every way fimilar. 


WHat is true of thefe Bodies, is true 
alfo of their Oppoftes, the Bodies 1 mean, 
which are not only diffmilar, but unt- 
verfally irregular. Fragments of Rock, 
and Hillocks of Sand, have neither Top 
nor Bottom, but what is merely cafual ; 
and therefore, tho’ of neceffity they exift 
- in Place by being Bodies, yet, as they 
have no internal local Diftin@tions un- 
der the meaning here adopted, it of 
courfe follows they cannot properly have 


Pofttion. 


Bur 
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Bur if we pafs to thofe Bodies, which 
are neither irregular, like the broken 
Rock, becaufe they have Order and Pro- 
portion ; nor yet every way fimilar, like 
the Sphere, becaufe they have Exrenfions 
that are unequal ({uch for example as the 
Cylinder, or the Parallelipipedon) ; here we 


fhali find the very Bodies, from their 


own Attributes, to concur. with the World 
around, both in acquiring to themfelves 
PosiTIon, as well asin diverffying it. 


Tue Cylinder. for example extends 
farther one way than another, and there- 
fore poffeffes within itfelf three fuch parts, 
as two Extremes, and one Mean. If we 
fo place it therefofe, that one of thefe 
Extremes (no matter which) fhall ‘be 
moft remote from the Earth's Centre, and 
the other mof near; in fuch cafe, by this 
manner of blending external and internal 
Relations, the Cylinder is faid To sTAND. 
If we remove in part. the Aigher Extreme 


rom 


a A - 
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Srom it's Perpendicular, and thus difer- CXUIT.. 
ently blend Relations, the Cylinder 15 cr ὰ 
faid To 1ncLInE. And if we purfue’ 

this Inclination, till the two Extremes-of: 

Top and Bottom become Aorizontal, then 

is it faid ro t1E. The Motion, which 

leads from. Standing to Lying, we call . 
Faunce ; that from Lying to Standing, 

we call Risinc. Every one of thefe Af- 

fe€tions may well happen to the Cylinder, 

becaufe it’s peculiar Figure, taken with 

it’s peculiar Place, co-operates to the 
production of the Positions here de- 

{cribed. 


"Tis not fo with thofe Bodies already 
mentioned, where thefe internal Charac- 
ters are not diftinguifhed. The Sphere 
and the Cude neither FALL nor RISE, be- 
caufe they neither STAND nor LIE more at 
one time than another. 


Bur fuppofe we go farther ; fuppofe 
to one Extreme of this Cylinder we add 
Y a new 
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C.XII. a sew Part, that is a Capital ; to the other 

“~~ Extreme another Part, that is a Bafe: 
the two Extremes of the Cylinder would 
no longer in fuch cafe remain indi/crimt- 
nate, but the Characters of Top and Bot- 
tom would become diftinguifhed and af- 
certained, even in the Figure itfelf, with- 
out looking to things external. 


THe confequences of thefe new Cha- 
racters are mew Modes of Position. A 
Pillar (for fuch we mutt now fuppofe it) 
is not only capable, like the /imple Cy- 
linder, of Standing and of Lying, but ia. 
as much as two of it’s Parts, that is to 
fay it’s Extremes, are effentialy diftin- 
guithed, if it reft on it’s -Ba/e, it sTANDS 
UPRIGHT ; if on it’s Capital, it STANDS 
INVERTED. 


Let us carry our fuppofitions farther, 
and by a Metamorphofis, like one of 
Ovid’s, transform this Pillar into a Tree. 
Let the Capital {prout into Branches, the 

Shaft 
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Shaft become a Trunk, and the Bafe C XII. 
{trike into Roots. Here then in a vege- a id 
table Subje& we behold the fame Di- 
{tinGions ; a Top, a Bottom, and a Mid- 

die of it’s own, leading as before to ἴδ 

fame Diverfities of Poftion, 


Ir we ftill purfue the Metamorphofis, 
and transform the Iree intoa Man, make 
ing it's Branches into a Head, it’s Trunk 
into a Body, and it’s Roots into Feet, we 
fhall difcover alfo in an animal Subje& 
the fame Diftinéfions as before; and the 
Subje& will in confequence be capable 
of LyIna, as well as of STANDING; of 
Standing UPRIGHT, as well as INVERTED, 


But this is not all. Maz is not only 
an extended fubftance, like the Column, 
or the Tree, but over and above, as an 
Animal, he is by nature /ocomotive. Now 
the Part of him in progreflion, which 
leads the way, we denominate his Fore~ 
part ec Front; the Oppofte, his Hinder- 

Υ 2 pare 
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ΟΧΙΠ. part or Rear; and the two Parts ΠΡΟΣ 
“τ΄ each Side, Ais Right and his Left. 


Anp thus has Maz, in confequence of 

his animal Frame, over and above the 

. former Diftinctions of op and Bottom 

(both of them common to the other 

Subjects already defcribed) four additional 

Diftinétions peculiar to him as an Animal, 

the Diftin@tions of Front and. Rear, οἵ᾽ 

Right and Left, which four are wholly 

unknown both to the Column, and to the 
Tree. 


White he is under the PosiTron oF 
StaxpinG, thefe four Difinétions have 
little force, but when he happens To Lt, 
then is their Efficacy feen, and each of 
them leads toa new, and different Pofition. 
If his Front, while he is ing, be nearef 
to the Earth, then is he faid to ke 
Prone; if his Ainder-part or Rear, then 
to jie SuPINE; if neither of thefe, then 
tis either on his Reghé, or on his Left ; 

| which 
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which Poftions are unknown either to C.XJIL 
the Pillar, or the Tree. - aa aimee 


Tuus, befides the Standing Pos1Ti0ns 
of UpricuT and INveRTebD, has Man, 
in confequence of his Frame, Four 
OTHER PosiTions, which appertain to 
him, as he es; fo that his Frame taken 
together, as one perfect Whole, is fufcep- 
tible of stx DIFFERENT AND SPECIFIC 
PostT1ons, which have reference to the ~ 
six DIFFERENT and SPECIFIC EXTEN- 
SIoNs OF HIs Bopy (c). 


Fasues tell us, that the triangular 
Ifland Sicsly was thrown upon the Giant 
Typhoeus. Under one Promontory lay 


- (2) See thefe different Extenfions, which Ariffotie 
calls Diflances, διαςάσεις» fully difcuffed in his Trea-- 
tile de Animalium ingreffuy p. 129. Edit. Sylb. 
In his Hiftory of Animals, we read—ixe δ᾽ ὁ 
ἄνθρωπθ᾽ x τὸ ἄνω % τὸ κάτω, % τὰ ἔμπροσθεν 2) 
τὸ ὀπίσθια, x Oia γα ἀριξερά. ΗΠ. Animal. p. 17. 
Edit. Sylb. . 


Υ 3 his 


/ 
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CXIIL his Right Arms under another, his Left s 


Sw under a third, his Legs; under mount 


fEtna, his Head; under the whole ifland, 

his Body, having his Breaft upwards, his - 
Back downwards. Thefe Poftzions refer 

to the feveral Extenfons above de- 

fcribed. 


Vafia giganteis ingefia eff infula membris 

Trinacris, et magnis fubjetfum molibus ure 
gee ᾿ 

fEthereas aufum jperare Τγρλοξα fedes. 

Nititur ille quidem, pugnatque refurgere 
“ρὲ 3 

DexTra fed Aufonio manus of fubsea 
Peloro ; 

Lava, Pachyne, tibis Lilybao crura 
premuntur ; 

Degravat JEtna CAPUT : fub qué RESU- 
PINUS arenas 

Ejettat, flammamque fero vomit ore Ty- 
phoeus (4). 


(4) Ovid. Metam.'v. 346. 
But 
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Bur not to anticipate with regard C.XIM. 
to Poets, of whom we fhall fay more “~~ 
hereafter.—In a Cude there are fx Faces, 
eapable of denoting as many Poftzons ;. 
and yet there is this important Dif- 
ference between the Οὐδέ and the Man: 
the Faces of the Cude being all of them 
Similar,-it’s Pofitions, being only nominal, 
can ooly refer to things without, and every 
Face can alike concur to the forming 
of the fame Pofition. But the Parts ana- 
Jogous to thefe in Man being all of them 
difimilar, his Poftions, being real, are by 
no means thus commutable; but if the 
Head be uppermoft, then, and then only, is 
he, by Poftion, Upright ; if his Back be 
uppermoft, then, and then only, is he, by 
Pofition, Prone ; nor can he poffibly be 
called either Prone or Upright, were 
any other Part to exift in the fame Place, 
excepting the two here mentioned. 


Y 4 From 


a 


. 
eB ee ------- 
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_C.XTII. From what has been alleged, we fee 
“the true Origin of PosrTion or SITUA- 
Tion. ‘* It arifes from the Relatson, 
‘© which the Diftinctions of PARTS WITH- 
‘¢in bear to the Diftindions of Place 
‘swITHOUT ; and it varies of courfe, 
‘Sas this Relation is found to vary.” 
"Fhe fewer of thefe internal Diftin@ions 
-any Being poffeffes, the /e/s always the 
number of it’s poffble Pofitions. As it 
poffefics more, it’s Bofttions increafe with 

them. : 


As to the Progreffon of Animals, pe- 
culiar to them as Animals, that Pro- 
greffion, ({ mean) by which they move 
not as mere Bodies, but as Bodies pof- 
feffed of Inftinc? and Senfation; it is 
to be obferved, that this Progreffion is 
formed by the help of Joints and Muf- 
cles, and that thefe, during their opera- 
tion, form within the Animal Body a va- 
riety of Angles and Flexures. Now 

hence 
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hence arifes. 2 frefh multitude of charac- C.XIII. 
teriftic Pofitions. There is one Poftion, “~~ 
under which a Bird flies ; another, under 
which a Horfe gallops; a third, under 
which a Man walks, &c. 


Tues latter Poftions differ from thofe 
already defcribed, becaufe they depend 
not on a fimple Relation of the whole 
Body to things without, but on a diverfi- 
fied Relation of it’s different Parts, one to 
another. The Painter well knows the 
force of thefe Poftzons, fince ’tis by thefe 
he fuperinduces Motion upon smmoveable 
Canvas; fo that from the Poftion, which . 
we fee, we infer the Progrefion, which 
we fee not (e). | 


Anp this naturally leads us to confider 
the Power oF PosiTion or SITUATION 
in Works of Art. Among the com- 
mon Utenfils of life, fuch as Chairs, 


(¢) See Vol. I. Treatife 2, chap. ii. p. 61. 
Beds, 
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C.XIII, Beds, Tables, &c. there is a Poftion 
“τ which is proper, and another which is 
ubfurds a Pofition, by which they attain 
their End, and another, which renders 
them ufelefs. Some derive their very Ef 
fence (if I may ufe the Phrafe) from their 
Situation ; for example, the Lintel, from 
being over the Door; the Threfbold, from 
being under it (f). We may pafs from 

thefe to Productions more elegant. 


Tis the Knowlege of thefe various 
PosrTions peculiar to Animal Bodies, and 
to the Auman above the reff (commonly 
known by the name of ATTITUDEs) 


Cf) Τὰ & Sices [λέγεται, οἷον ἐδὸς x, ὑπέρθυρον" 

. ταῦτα γὰρ τῷ κεῖσθαι ws διαφέρει----Οἱδεν Subflances 
ere DENOMINATED FROM THEIR POSITION, as the 
THRESHOLD, and the LiNTEL; for thefe differ by the 
pecultar manner of their being siTUATED.—And foon 
after—Ovdos γάρ isi, ὅτι ὅτως χεῖται" x τὸ εἶναι; 

. φὸ ὅτως αὐτὸ κεῖσθαι onpaive—-For it is 4 THRECH- 
OLD, becaufe it is fa SITUATED; and it’s Exist- 
ENCE indicates 17’ BEING SITUATED AFTER THIS 
MANNER, Actaph. H. ς. 6. p. 135. Kait. Sylb. 


the 
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which conftitutes fo eminent a part in C.XIIL 
the character of a perfe& Painter. To “—w™ 
the Statuary, if poffible, it is a more 
zmportant Science ftill, becaufe he has 

no helps, like the Painter, from Coe 

four, Light, and Shade. 


InsTANcEs in fupport of this affer- 
tion (if it need fupporting by inftances) 
may be alleged innumerable both from 
Pictures and from Statues. 


ParnTInc gives us the ATTITUDES 
of St. Paul, and the Sorcerer Efymas, in 
the Cartoon of Raphacl—of Apollo, and 
the dancing Hours, in the Aurora of 
Guido—of the fleeping Chrift, his Mother, 
and St. Fohn, in the Silence of Caracct— 
of many and diverfified Holy Famslses, in 
the works of Carlo Maratti, ὅτε. 


From Αττιτῦρες in Painting we 

' pafs to thofe in Sculpture ; to that of the 
Medicean Venus, the Farnefan Hercules, 
the 
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C.XDI, the Niobe, the Laocoon, the Wi refilers, the 
evn dying Gladiator, &c. 


ΤΙ5 eafy, when we are defcribing thefe 
Beauties, to be diffufe in our exprefiions, 
and to exclaim, as we defcribe, ow 

, charming, how exquifite, &c. But the 
obfervation is juft, as well as obvious— 


Segnius inritant animos demiffa per aurem, 


Quam que funt oculis commifja fidehibus (g). 


He, therefore, who would comprehend 
ΑὙΤΙΤΌΡΕ ‘in Works fuch as thefe, 
muft either vifit the Originals, or elfe 
contemplate them (as he may eafily do) 
in Models, Drawings, and Books of 


Sculpture and Painting (4). 
| E 


(g) Hor. Art. Poet. 180. 


(4) Thofe, who dwell in the neighbourhood where 
thefe Notes were written, may find excellent exam- 
ples of ATTITUDE at Wilton Houfe (Lord Pembroke’s) 
amiong the Statues and Baffo-Relievos there pre- 
ferved ; in particular the Cupid bending lis Bows 

the 
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We fhall find lefs difficulty in the c.xqT. 
works of Poets, becaufe thefe addrefs us ΜΝ 
in Words, and convey to us their Ideas not 
thro’ our language but their own. ’Tis 
thus Virgi] gives us an ATTITUDE OF 
SITTING 1N DESPERATION : 


SEDET, efernumque SEDEBIT 


Infelix Thefeus— (z) 


SHAKESPEARE, Of sITTING IN Dz- 
SPONDENCE : 


She sate, dike Patience on a monument, 
SMILING AT GRIEF — (ἢ 


MILTON, OF CONJUGAL AFFECTION : 


the Faun, who, as he ftands, turns his Body, and /ooks 
backward ; the Figures in the Marriage-Vafe; the Ama- 
gon, fighting, the Baffo-Relievos of Melager, of 
Niobe, of Ceres and Triptolemus, &c. 


(1) Ἔκ. vi. 517. 
(4) Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night, Act. ii. Sc. 6. 


MILTON, 
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XIII. He, on bis fide 
tempo LEANING HALP RAISED, with looks of 


cordial Love 
HIUNG OVER HER, enamour'd— (x) 


Ovip makes Thefcelus, as he elevated a 
javelin, to be miraculoufly petrified iz 
. the veny ATTITUDE OF AIMING : 


---- Utque manu jaculum fatale parabat 
Mittere, in noc heft fignum de mar 
more GESTU (m). 


More formidable is ὦ fimiler ATTI- 
TUDE at Milton's Lazar-houfe : 


= OVER them triumphant Deatu his dart 
-SHook—ébut delay’d to firike— (0). 


(m) Par. Loft. v. 11. 
(n) Ovid. Metam. v. 182, 
(9) Par. Loft, xi. 401. 


| THERE 
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Tuere are ATTITUDES lefs tremen- C.XIE 
dous, that mark Reverence and Humie vw" 
hation. 


Tuus Shake/peare, | 


Thefe CrovcwHincs, and thefe LowLy 
CourRTESIES | 


Might fire the blood of ordinary men (p). 


Tue LYING, or BEING EXTENDED ON 
SOME SURFACE, is an ATTITUDE in mof 
inftances {9 conneCted with Death, that - 
DEATH is often denoted by that Attix 
tude alone. 


Tuus Nefor in Homer, {peaking of the 
Greek Commanders, flain before Troy— 


~— ὕθα δ᾽ ἔπεα κατίκταθεν ὅσσοι ὥριροι, 
“Ἔνθα μὲν Αἴας KEITAI ἀρήϊος, ἔνθα δ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς, © 
Ἔνθα δὲ Πάτροχλ», ϑεόφιν μήγωρ ἀτάλαντο», 
Ἔνθα δ᾽ ἐμὸς DIAG? vids——— (4) 


(p) Shakefpeare’s Ful. Cafar, A& iii. 80, 1. 
(q) Hom, Odyf. τ. 108. 


There 
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ΟΧΊΠ. There fell the braveft of the Grecian Chiefs ; 
Sw There 1188 great Ajax; there Achilles 
LIES ; 
There too Patroclus, knowing as a God ; 
There my own much-lov'd Son— *. 


Tuus SHAKESPEARE, 


O! mighty Cafar, doft thou re fo Low ? 
| Areall thytriumphs, glories, conquefts, fpotls, 
Shrunk to this little meafure— (r) ὃ 


Steep, whom the Poets deify, ap- 
pears under a SiMILAR Posirion : 


ame CUBAT ipfe Deus, membris languore fe- 
lusis (ἡ). 


*Twas perhaps from this Refemblance 
in PosIT10N, joined to that other, the 


® See alfo Hom. Il. ©. v. 20, and Mr. Clarke's 
Note, where he quotes Quindilian. 


(7) Shakef. Ful. Caf. A& iii, Sc, 3. 
(s) Ovid. Metam. xi. 612, 
᾿ς Ceffation 
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Ceffation of the Senfitive Powers, that 
Steep and Deatu were by the Poets 
called Broruers (ἐ), and that the fot- 
mer (z) upon many oceafions ferved td 
reprefent the latter. 


Ir we pafs from Poets to Aétors (by 
wAcdors; I mean thofe of Dramatic Com- 


(ἢ See Hermes, 1. i. ¢. 4. p. 52. . 

(u) When Sleep reprefents Death, it is commonly 
marked with fome ftrong Epithet : by Homer it is called 
ἃ brazen Sleep ; by Virgil, an iron Shep; by Horace; 
fimply ὦ long Sleep ; which Idea the Poet AMofchus 
heightens, by calling it not only a long Sleep, but a 
Sleep, without an etd; 4 fleep, out of which we cannot 
be awak'd, 
Ἑὔδομεξ ty μάλα μακρὸν, ἀτέρμονα, νήγρέον ὕπνον. 
See Homi Iliad. Δ. λ4ι. Virg. Zin. x. 748. Horat. 
Od. 1. iii. 11. ¥. 36. Mofch. Idylb. iii. τος. 


Even in Profe- writers, when we read of perfonsbeing 
dead, we fometimes read that they are FAL’N ASLEEP; 
or that they sLEetT with their fathers. Corinthians i. 
ἢ. xv. v. 6. 2 Chronicles c. ix. v. 21: 


It feemis indeed to have been a cuftom with all na 


tions, in inftances of this fort, to mitigate the Harfhs © 


nefs of the Thing fignified, by the Adildne/s of the 
Terms that fignify it: a well known Figure, ealled in 
books of Rhetoric Lupbemi/mus: 


Z . pofitions) 
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Cacia 
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CX] XII. pofitions) we fhall find that ArTiTupDEs 
~ and PosiTions make at leaft a moiety of 
their merit ; fo that tho’ they are 20 
fpeak ’tis certain, as well as to ad, yet 
tis from acting, not from /peaking, that 
they take their denomination. 


_ Nor are sust Posrrions without their 
Ufe to that real Actor upon the Stage of 
life, I mean the Orator. Demofthenes, in 
whom Rhetoric attained it’s laft Perfec- 

- tion, was at firft fo unfuccefeful, that 
he was in a ftate of defpair, ’tilk Saty- 
σι, ἃ celebrated Tragedian, fthewed him 
the amazing force of éfion, by the dif- 
ferent manners of repeating certain Paf- 


fages out of Euripides and Sophocles (x). 


. Anp whence fs it that Posrrions. de- 
tive this wonderous Efficacy ?—~’Tis in 
fact becaufe the Body is an Organ to the 
Souf; an inftrument, whofe Geflures cor- 


(x) Platareh. Demafib, Ὁ. 849. Edit, X5land. 
refpond 
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Fefpond to every Affection, and ate diver- C.XUIL 
fified by Nature herfelf, as thofe Affec. “7” 
tions are found to vary. Words move 
only thofe, who underftand the language ; 
and even, where the Language is under- . 
ftood, acute Sentiments often efcape the 
tomprehenfion of unacute Hearers, But 
Aition, fpontaneouily indicating the Mo- 
tions of the Sou/, is a Language which 
not only the vulgar, but even the ftranger 
comprehends. Every one knows the ex- 
ternal Geftures and Signs, by which, . 
without ‘teaching, both himfelf and 
others indicate their feveral Afections ; 
fo that feeing the fame Signs recur, he 
readily knows their Meaning, in as much 
as Nature herfelf {upplies the Place of an 
Interpreter. But to pafs from thefe Spe- 
culations to others more general. 


Tue primary Elements of Democritus 
were Atoms and a Void. As for the Va- 
riety and the Specific Differences, which 
he found to exift in things, he deduced 

Ζ 2 them 
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C.XIII. them out of his Atoms, . firtt by Figures 
τ as A for example differs from Nj; next 
| by Order, as AN for example differs 
from NA; and laftly by Positron, as Z 
for example differs from N, thefe Let- 
ters in Figure being in a manner the 

fame (y). 


TuHus PositTion, according to this 
Philofopher, ftands among the Principles 
of the Univerfe. 


A HIGH rank this, and yet perhaps 
not an undeferved one, if, by attending 
to particulars, we contemplate it’s ex-_ 
tenfive influence. For not to mention 


_. Ὁ) What others called σχῆμα», Ficune, Dem» 
critus called Ῥυσμός ; Τάξις, ORDER, he called Διά- 
Oran; and Θίσις, SiruaTiIoN, or Posirion, he 
called Teor. See “νοι, Metapb. p. 11. 134. 
Edit, Sylb. See allo Lib. de Gen. et Corrupt. 1. i. €. 2. 
where Philoponus in his Comment informs us, that 
thefe ftrange words were λέξεις ᾿Αξδερικαὶ, Abderic 
Words, Words ufed in Abdera, the city to which 
Demaritus belonged. 


the 
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the force of Posrrion in ihe different C.XIIl. 
parts of every animal; not to mention “τ 
the admirable StruaTion even of /ub- 
ordinate Subjects; the grateful variety of 
Lands and Waters, of Mountains and 
Plains ; what fhall we fay to the Posr- 
T1on of the Heavens above, and of the 
Earth deneath; of the Sun himfelf in the 
centre, and the feveral Planets moving 
round him? If we carry our hypothefis 
farther, and fuppofe (as has been well 
conjectured) that the Solar Syftem itfelf 
has a proper Poftion re(pecting the fixed 
Stars ; and that they, prefiding in other 
Syftems, maifitain a certain Poftion ree 
{pecting the Syftem of the Sun; we thall 
have reafon fo to efteem the importance 
of this Grenus, that perhaps upon it’s 
Permanence depends the Permanence of 


the World. 


Nor need we be furprifed, tho’ it be 
properly an Attribute of things corporeal, 
if we difcover the traces of it even in 

2 3 Beings 
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C.XIIf, ‘Beings imcorporeal. 18 the fenfible World 
“yw be an Effed, of which the Cau/ is a fa~ 
wereign Mind, all that we difcover in 
| ‘EEffeéts we may fairly look for in their 
Canfes, fince here it’s prior Exiftence (2) 

_ 36 in a manner neceffary. 


Tus our own Minds are notonly the © 
Place and Region of our Ideas (a), but. 
with refpect to thefe Ideas, fuch is the 
influence of Pesition, that upon this in 
amanner depends our whole Perception 
of Truth. Let us for example snvert the 
Terms of a fimple Propofition, and in- 
ftead of faying, that Every Man 1s an 
Animal, fay that Every Animal is a Many 
and what becomes of the Trath which 


(z) See Hermes, p. 381, &c. 


(a) — Καὶ εὖ δὴ of λίγονϊες τὴν ψυχὴν εἶναι τό- 
gov εἰδων----}} εἰ} therefore do they conceive, whe fay that 
the Sout ts THE ReGcion or Forms, or IDEAs. 

Arif. de An, iii. 4. p. 57]. Bdit. Sylb, See before, 
Ῥ' 98, in the Note, and p. 112, 113. 


fuch 
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fuch Propofition contained? Let us des C.XIIL 
range in any Theorem the Propofitions a aes 
themfelves, confounding them in their 

order, blending them promifcuoutly, 
putting the jr laf, and the af frf; 

and what becomes of the fruth which 

fuch Theorem was to demonffrate? ’Tis 

loft, till the Propofitions recover their 
natural Atuation. 


—- tantum fertes, juncturaque pollet *. 


Democritus, whom we have juft 
mentioned, in order to fhew the im- 
portance of ARRANGEMENT in natural 
Subjects, and the amazing Differences 
that arife,, where the Change is moft mm 
nute, ingenioufly remarks, that out of the . 
Jame Letters are formed Tragedy and Co- 
medy(b). We may affirm as confidently, 


* Hor. 

(2) — ἐκ τῶν αὐτῶν yao τραγῳδία γίνεται, % κω- 
pydicc γραμμάτων. De Gen. et Corrupt. 1. ἴ. c. 2. 
Ῥ. 4. East. Sylb. ; 


ZL 4 | that 
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C.XIII, that out of the fame Terms are formed 
-- Truth and Falfbood (c). 


Tue Efficacy indeed of this InTELs 
LECTUAL PosiTion is fo great, that thra’ 
jt not only the wife know, but the un- 
wife become informed. *Tis by the 
ftrength of this alone that all Teaching is 
performed ; all Learning acquired ; that 
the fimple and uninftructed are led from 
Truths acknowleged (4) to Truths un: 


known, 


(c) SrmpLe Terms are to be found in the feveral 
PREDICAMENTS or ARRANGEMENTS here treated, 
being tHe First Part oF Loaic. 

From different Arrangements of thefe Terms arife 
ProposiTions ; and from different Arrangements of 
Propofitions arife SYLLOGISMS. 

Propositions are the Object of THE sECoND 
Part oF Locic; SyYLLocisms, of rHE THIRD. 


There is no going farther, for the moft enlarged 
Speculations are but Syllogifms repeated. Such then, 
in a Logical and Intellectual View, is the Force and 
Extent of the PrspicamenT of Position or Si- 
JTUATION, here treated. 


(a) There isan Order or Arrangement peculiar Ὁ 
Learners; and of courfe, with γε to them,. the 
om Principle 
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#nown, and thus afcend by due de- C.XIt 
grees to the fublimeft parts of Science. “YY 
What then thall we fay to that Srupen- 

pous PostTion, to that MARVELLOUS 
ARRANGEMENT, EXISTING WITHIN THE 
Divine Minp; where the whale of Being 

is ever prefent in perfec Order ; and to 

which no fingle Truth is ever latent or 
unrevealed (¢) ? 


Principle or Beginning of Knowlege is different from 
what it is, according to the order of Nature. Hence 
. the following obfervation.—H δὲ (’Agys) ὅθεν cy | 
κάλλιςα Exasov γένοιτο" οἷον x μαθήσεως, ἐκ ἀπὸ te 
ωρώτν »ἡ τῆς τὸ πράγματ» ἀρχῆς ἐνίοτε ἀρκτέον, 
re obey pas ἂν alorm—There is another Species of . 
Becinnino, and that is the Point, from which any 
thing may be done after the beft manner ; for example in 
the affair ef Learning any thing, we are fometimes not to 
begin from what is firft, and which is the Principle or Be- ὦ 
ginning of the Thing itfelf, but we are to begin from that 
Point, whence any one may learn the moft eafily, Me- 
gaph. 1. iv. c. 1. ΝΞ 


In the Meno of Plato there is a ftriking example of 
an Arrangement of Truths, which lead an uninffrudted 
Youth to the Knowlege of a fine and important Theo- 
yem in Geometry. See the Dialogue of that name 
in Plate, and Mr. Sydenbam's elegant and accurate 
Tranflation, enriched with Diagrams. 


af See before, p. 110, 163, 204, 5, 6, 266, 272, 
207, ὃ . 


i 
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ΟΧΙΠ. . Ir we would comprehend the Dignity 


of PosiTIon in this 16 ARCHETYPAL 
Form, let us view it at the fame inftaat 
with fomething, it’s perfect contrary : \et 
us compare it for example to the fick 
Man’s Dream, or to that Chaos of Ideas, 
which fills the Mind of one delirious. 
As we can find few Situations mare un+ 
fortunate, than thefe darter; fo we can 
conceive no one more refpedable, or di- 
qine, than the former. 


Anp fo much for the Genus or Ar- 
rangement of Postri1on, which arifes from 
the Genus or Arrangement of WueEre, 
as this from the Genus or Arrangement af 
Reration, both Poftion and Where bee 
ing in their nature Relatives, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, IV. 


Concerning HaBIT, or rather the BEING 
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Hazirep—It’s Defcription—it's prin- | 


cipal Species deduced and illuftrated— 
it’s Privation—Conclufion of the fecoud 
er middle part of the Treatife. | 


HE Genus or Hasirt, or rather 

OF BEING HaBITED, is of fo lit- 
tle importance, when compared to the 
other Predicaments, that perhaps it might 
be omitted, were it not in deference ta 
ontient authority (a). 


Tuo’ it have refpe& both to Habsts, 
which are worn, and to Perfons who 
_woear them ; yet is it not recognized εἰ- 


(a) The Authority alluded to is that of the Pytha- 
goregns and Peripatetics, 


ther 


C.XIV, 
aren yee 
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C.XIV. ther in the one or the other, but is a 
RELaTion, which arifes from the two 
taken together (6). 


Now as every fuch Hedit, as. well as 
every fuch Wearer, are both of them 
Subftances, the Relation muft neceffarily 
be a Relation, exifting between Subftances. 
It cannot therefore be the Relation exift- 
ing between Mind and it’s Habits (fuch 
as Virtue or Science) nor that between 
Body and it’s Habits ({uch as Agility or 


(6) Quad non ita intelligendum eff, ac fires ipfa, que 
fic babentur, fint bujus Preedicamenti (puta Vefiitus τῇ, 
&ec.) que ad alia Predicamenta {peciant, fed HABITIO 
barum, feu 1PSUM HABERE, τὸ ἔχειν ταῦνα. Wallif. 
Logic. 1. i. c. 14.— Soon after he explains Hasitio, 
and informs us it means, Ve/litum εἴν Tunicatum offe, 
Togatum effe, Corond cingi, Calces indui, &c. 


Sanderfon in his Logic explains the Predicament as 
follows—Corpus havens of Subftanna; Res habita foré 
eft Forma artifiaalis de quarté Specte Qualitatis ; Ar- 
FLICATIO HUJUS AD ILLUD ef Habitus haus Pra 
dicamints. Lab. be Ge [4: 


- | Health), 
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Health), for thefe Habits are not Sub- 
Rances, but inherent Attributes (c). 


AGAIN, it cannot be the Relation ex- 


ifting between a Man and his Pofféffons ; 
for, tho thefe are both of them Sud-' 


frances, and tho’ a Poffeflor may be faid 
to have an Eftate, he cannot be faid 
to have it upon him; he does not wear 


it (4). 


(c) Simplicius, when he gives the reafon, why Habit 
and the Body- Habited cannot co-exift, as Subfance and 
it’s Attributes co-exif, fays-—ousun yae ταὐτά EGty 
my αὐτὸ. Exsivo—For thefe Attributes are con-notaral 


[that is, grow with the Being} and are the BEING IT> 
SELF. Simplic. in Pred. p. 93. 


(4) Διὸ ἐδὲ τὰ χτήματα, ἢ ἀνδράποδα, ἢ Φίλε, 
ἥ τάτερας, ἢ υἱεῖς κατὰ TUTO τὸ rae ἔχειν λεγόμε- 
θα, διότι ἐκ ἐν περιθέσει ταῦτά ist, καίτοι κτήματα 
ὄντα. πο ον which reafon we are not faid, in the fenfe of 
this Genus, TO Have Poffeffions, or Slaves, or Friends, 
or Fathers, or Children; for thefe none of them ate faid 
to exif? in thar being THROWN ROUND US, or SUPER- 
INDUCED, altho’ they are ail [in fome fenfe or other] 


our Poffeffions. Simple. ut fupré. 


THE 
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C.XIV: Tux being Habited therefore is in it’s 

“v~ fvitte? Senfe fomething 4/ than the jirff 
Relation, that between a Subftance, and 
it’s Attributes ; fomething more, than the 
fecond Relation, that (I mean) between 
ἃ Pofiefior, and his Poffefiions (e). 


"T'1s to be hoped that thefe Reafonings 
on a fubject fo trite, will: be pardoned 
for their Brevity. They are to thew, not 


(ὁ) — % feine μέσον wus εἶναι τὸ ἴχεν, re χεκτὴ" 
σθαι; "ὁ τὰ καθ᾽ ἕξιν διακιζεθανο μὲν yao ἔχξαι, ὡς 
ἢ λευκότης. χωρίξεται ἀπὸ τῶν ἔξωθεν χτημάτων, ἃ ὁ. 
περικείμεθα" ἦ δὲ σωματικόν iss κὶ ἔξωθεν, χωρίξεταν 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἕξεων, αἱ συμβεδήκασιν ἡμῖν, συμῷφνεῖς ἴσαν 
Ὁ ἐκ ἐπίκτητοι- “ΤῊΝ HAVING ANY THING ON δ- 
pears to bea fort of Medium between Possessinc, and 

_ the being HABITUALLY DISPOSED. As far as it ts 
bad, after the fame manner as Whitenefs is bad [or any 
inherent Attribute,] it is difinguifbed from Poffeffions 
WITHOUT, with which we are not faid to be inveloped 
or cloathed. As far as it is corporeal, and FROM WITH? 
OUT, ἡ ts diftinguifhed from [inherént Attributes or} 
Habits, which belong to us, as things CON-NATURAL, 
and wot as thtngs advemtitions, Simplic. ut fupré. 


what 
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what the Relation ὦ», but what it is C.XIV. 


not. 


Ir it be demanded—And what then 
ts it ?—the Anfwer ταν be, Jt is a Re- 
LATION exifling gfter a peculiar manner ἢ 
when an ARTIFICIAL SUBSTANCE és Su- 
' PERINDUCED (7) upon ὦ NATURAL ONE, 
and becomes contiguous to it, tho’ it be not 
united in vital Continuity. | 


Such was THE VERY ARMOUR HE ΗΑ. 


ON, 
W. hen he th’ ambitious Norway combated (g). 


‘Tue primary End of being habited feems 
to have been Protection; and that, 
either by way. of defence againit the in- 
clemencies of Nature, a8 in the cafe of 
common Apparel; or by way of defence, 


¢ f) See the preceding Notes in this Chapter, Per 
ticularly the fecond. 


(g) Hamlet, AXi. Se. 2. 
againft 
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C.XIV. apainft Infults, as-in the cafe of Hel= 
“ὙΠ mets, Breaft-plates, Coats of Mail, &c: 


Fartfner than this, as Habits were 
various both in their materials and thapes ; 
and, as among the numbet of thofe who 
wore them, fome were fuperior to the reft 
by their Dignity and Office: hence it was 
found expedient, that many of thefe /upe- 
rior Ranks (hould be marked by THe D1- 
/STINCTIONS OF PECULIAR Hasits ; fo 
that this eftablithed another End of being 
Habited, over and above Proteéfion, an 
End, which gave Robes to Peers, Uni- 
forms to Admirals, &c. 


FarTuer ftill, fome Regard, when 
either of the fexes habited themfelves, 
was had to Decency ; fome to BEAuTY 
and ADVENTITIOUS ORNAMENT ; of 

' . which laft we may be more ‘fenfible, if 
we contemplate the elegant draperies of 
the Grecian Statues, or thofe in the ca- 


pital. 
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pital PiGures of the great Itahan Maf- C.XIV. 
ters, and compare thefe truly graceful “~~ 
and fimple Forms to the taftelefs and 
ever mutable ones of ourfelvés, and our 


neighbours (4). 


As there are many forts of Habit, 
which have refpect to this laft End, I 


(ὁ) The fame Simplicity, which contributes to the 
Decoration of our Perfons, contributes alfo to the De- 
coration of Nature. 


The following Anecdote, communicated to me by 
the late Lord Lyttelton, appears to be worth preferv- 
ing. When Sir Zobn Vanbrugh had finifhed Blenherm- 
houfe, the then Duchefs of Marlborough afked him for 
- the Plan ofa Garden. Sir John told her, he could 
give no Plan himfelf, and he feared fhe might apply 
to others, as incapable as he was, naming certain Gar- 
deners of the time, that are now unknown. But, 
continued he, if your Grace would bave a Garden 
truly elegant, you muft apply fora PLAN to THE BEST 
ῬΑΙΝΤΕΒΒ oF LANDSCAPE. 


- So happily did this ingenious man predict (as it 
were) a Tafte, which, taking it’s rife not many years 
after from Kent, has been fince completed by Brown, 
and no where with greater beauty and magnificence, 
than on the very Spot, of which we are now wring: 
I mean Blenheim. 


Aa mean 
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C.XIV, mean to Beauty or adventitious Ornament ; 
“fo when a man is found to cultivate this 
End to an exce/s, it conftitutes the cha- 
rater, which we call a Fop (1). Nay, 
even the Conveniences of Drefs, when foo 
minutely ftudied, degenerate into an ef- 
feminacy, which carries with it a re- 
proach. ”T'was hence that Zurnus up- 
braided the Trojans for wearing a Cover- 
ing over their hands, and for tying their 
Caps on with Strings, that is to fay in γ79- 
dernlanguage, for ufing Gloves andChinflays. 


Et tuntce manicas, et habent redimicula 
mitre (ἐ). 


(1) Horace, inthe firft fatire of his firft book, calls 
the wild and extravagant Nevius, by the name of 
ΨΑΡΡΑ͂ ; which Baxter ingenioufly explains, quod in- 
fano fumpia flolidas fequeretur delicias. Nos bujufce- 
modi hemunciones FoPPs dicimus ; an et boc aV APPA, 
qua@rant ail. 

ΨΆΡΡΑ meant originally the Juice of the Grape in 
a ftate of perfec? infspidtty, when ’twas neither /¥ine, 
nor Vinegar. Vappa proprié dicitur, quod nec vinum, 
nec acetum eft. Vet. Scholiaft. in Horat. Satir. 1.1, 
§. 2. v. 13. 


(4) din. ix. 616. 
Ws 
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WE have already mentioned the Ufe C.XIV. 
of Habit as to Diffinétion. In almoft all “ΤΠ 
Countries fomething of this hath taken 
place, to diftinguith the Nod/e from the 
Ignoble; the Scholar from the Mechanic ; 
to mark the Sacerdota/, the Military, the 
Furidical, &c. Tis to the Fallibility, which 
fometimes attends: this method of di- 
ftinguifhing, that we owe thofe prover- 
bial Sayings, THE CLOAK makes not the 
Philofopher ; tux Cow makes not the 
Monk (ἢ). 


‘Tis in a Senfe kes fri and precife, 

that we take the word Hasit, when 
we fay of the Plains, they,are cloathed 
with Grafs ; of the Mountains, they are 
cloathed with Woed ; and more remotely 
ftill, when we apply the Notion of 
Habit to the Minp——Having on the 


(ἢ Pallium.non facit Pbilcfephum—Cucullus non fa- 
cit Monachum. 


Aa 2 BrEeAST- 
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C.XIV. Breast-PLate of Righteou/ne/s—taking 
“τ: the SHieLD of Faith (m), &c. 


In the Language of Poetry there is 
fometimes much elegance derived from 
this Arrangement ; as for example, when 
the Morn, at day-break, is faid to be clad 
with Russer Manrre; or when fhe 
Moon, in diffufing her pallid light, is 
faid to throw o’er the duf— HER SILVER 
‘MantTie (a); or when the Pfalmift 
fays, on a greater fubject, Thou DECKEST 
thyfelf with LIGHT, as it were with a 
GARMENT (a). 


Tuo’ from all thefe inftances we may 
perceive the force of this Genus, yet an- 
other ftill remains, I mean the force of 
it's PrivaTion. Nakednefs is found to 
heighten other circumftances of Dittrefs : 


(πὸ Ephefians, ch, vi. v. 14, 16. 
(n) Hamlet, Ai. Sc. 1.-—Par. Loft, iv. 608. 
(0) Pfala civ. v. 2. 

Nupus 
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Nupus in tgnotdé, Palinure, sacebis a- C.XIV. 


rend (0). 


εὐδυυστέ 


Tuo’ the Senfe be metaphorical, yet | 


Shakefpeare avails himfelf of the /ame 
Privation in the pathetic Speech, which 
he gives to Wolfey : 


O! Cromwell, Cromwell ! 


Had I but ferv'd my God with half the 


zeal ; 
1 ferv'd my King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me NAKED to my enemtes (p). 


Tue fame Privation has it’s effect alfo 
in a way more Comic, and cantemptuous. 
"Tis thus Ariffophanes talks about Phi- 
Jofophers : 


τὰς ὠχριῶντας, τὰς ἀνυποδήτες λέγεις (r). 


(p) Hin. v. 871. 
(q) Shakef. Henry VIII. A& iii. Sc. 6. 
(7) "Agisop, Ned. 103. 


Aa 3 You 
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You mean thofe pallid, thofe BAREFOOTED 
Sellows. 


'T1s thus the Author of the Dunciad 
defcribes Friars 


— Linfey-woolfey brothers, 
Grave mummers, SLEEVELESS fome, and 
SHIRTLESS others (s). 


. Iw fome inftances, fuch partial Priva- 
tions of Habit become an indication of 
Reverence. Thus Mofes, when on 


. holy ground, was ordered to ftand dare- 


footed (t); and among Europeans ’tis a 
mark of Refpect, to appear bareheaded. 


Anp fo much for THE GENus oR PRE- 
DICAMENT oF Hasit, which we di- 
vide into Species from it’s different Ends 


(s) Dunciad. iit. 113.- 
(t) Exod. 111. 5. 
| of 
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of Prorection, DisTincTion, DE- CXIV. 
CENCY, and OrNAMENT, to all of which “~*~ 
is alike oppofed their Contrary, Priva- 

T1oN. So much alfo for the Ten Uni- 
VERSAL ARRANGEMENTS, GENERA, OF, 
PREDICAMENTS, with the difcuffion of 

which we conclude the Second, or middle 

Part of this Treatife. 
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CH AP. XV. 


Concerning the AppenDaAGEs 20 the Uns- 
᾿ς verfal Genera or Arrangements ; that 
' 4s to fay concerning OppostTEs, Prior, 
SuBSEQUENT, TOGETHER. or AT 
once, and Motion, ufually called Poft- 
Predicaments—the Modes or Species of 

all thefe (Motion excepted) deduced, and 
iluftrated—Preparation for the Theory 


of Μοτιον. 
C. XV. AVING now gone thro’ each of © 
acm the PREDICAMENTS or PHILoso- 


PHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, and confider- 
ed it’s Character, and diftinguifhing At- 
tributes, there. remains nothing farther 
to complete the Theory,’ but az Expii- 
: cation of certain Terms, which have oc- 
cafionally occurred ; and which, from 
their fubfequent place, and fubfequent 


Contemplation, have been called by 
the 
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the Latin Logicians Post-PREDICA- C, XV. 
MENTS (4), and form the third, or laff =" 
Part of this Treatife. 


Tuus for example, things have been 
fometimes mentioned in the former part 
of this Work, as oppofed to one another ; 
and hence it becomes expedient tocon- 
fider the DoGrine of Opposites (4). 


Ar other times things have been 
treated as being fome Prior, fome Sus- 
SEQUENT, and others exifting Toce- 
THER or AT ONCE (c); and hence it 
becomes expedient to examine thefe fe- 
veral Terms, and to inveftigate the djf- 
ferent meanings, of which each of them 
is fufceptible. 


(a) See before, p. 35» 36. 
(Ὁ) See before ch. vii. and ch. viii. p. 173. See 
alfo Arift. Pred. περὶ τῶν ANTIKEIMENON, p. 
47. Edit, Sylb. 
(c) See before, p. 181, 182, 221. See Arif. 
Pradic, “περὶ 18 AMA. p. 54. Edit. Syib 
LASTLY, : 
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C.XV.  Lastry, Morton in it’s various Spe- 

cv cies is fo widely diffufed thro’ fome of 
the moft important Genera already treat- 
ed, that it cannot be omitted in a fpe- 
culation, where the profeffed End is to 
Serutinize Univerfals. 


Ir appears therefore that there ftill re- 
main, as Subjects of our Inquiry, Op- 
POSITES, PRIOR and SUBSEQUENT, Co- 
EXISTENT OF AT ONCE, and laft of all 
Morton. 


Now in the firft place, as to Oppo- 
sires, the Reader muft be reminded, 
that, having already fpoken of them ina 
former Treatife (4), we omit them here, 
and refer to that. 

. THE 


(d) See Hermes, 1. ii. ς, 2, Note (ἢ Ρ. 250, in 
which Note are enumerated RELATIVES, ta τρός τι; 
ConTRARIES, τὰ ἐναντία ; CONTRADICTORIES, τᾶ 

ν 38 7 “ ᾽ ie: Py . 
κατὰ amoPaciw x καταφασιν. There is one Species 
omitted, 
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ΤΗΣ Dodtrine (e) of Prior and SuB- C, XV. 
SEQUENT follows: and thefe perhaps “~V™ 
may appear to be fufficiently difcuffed, 
if we enumerate, and explain the fol- 
lowing Modes. | 


Tue Most osvious Mope of Pri-« 
oRITY is the ΤΈΜΡΟΒΑΙ, (/), accord- 


ing 
SS ee σα ΣΞ βόε εσθες 


omitted, τὰ καθ᾽ ἕξιν x, sienow, things oppofed in the 
way of Hasit and PrivaTion ; fuch as Sight and 
Blindne/s. 


This Privation differs from that mentioned already 
in the third Chapter of this Treatife, becaufe the Pri- 
vation there is the read to natural Produdtions ; the Pri- 
vation here admits no Progrefs, nor any Return to the 
original Habit, at leaft in a natural way. See Am- 
zon. Ὁ. 146, and of this Work, p. 56, 57, &c. 


(4) See Arif. Prad. Περὶ τὸ IIPOTEPON. p.. 53. 
Edit. Sylb, 


(JS) This Mode Arifetle calls Prion κατὰ τὸν xp0- 
voy) ACCORDING TO ΤΙΜΕ ; the Priority, depending 
on the Quantity of Time being larger with refpect to 
the Subject, which is called older, or mere antisnt— 


τῷ 
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ing ta which we fay, that the Trojan 
Wars were prior to the Punic, and the 
Battle of Marathon to that of Blenheim. 


A SECoNpD ΜΟΡῈ of PRiorRITY is, 
when a thing is prior to fome other, be- 
caufe IT DOES NOT RECIPROCATE IN 
THE CONSEQUENCE OF EXISTENCE (5). 


᾿ τῷ yap τὸν χρόνον πλείω εἶναιγ % ταλαιότερον "ὦ 


τρισδύτερον λέγεται. Pred. p. 53. Edit. δίῥ. 


Ammonius, in commenting this Paflage, obferves 
an elegance in the Greek tongue, peculiar to itfelf— 
Παλαιότερον, he tells us, is applied indi/criminately to 
Beings animal and inanimate ,; UgerCuregoy is applied 
enly to the animal Genus. Simplictus on the fame 
eccafion makes the fame Obfervation, ix Pred. p. 
106. 

The [αἱ Author has alfo the following remark 
concerning the different Modes of Temporal Priority— 
Ta δὲ" xara χρόνον τρότερα, ἐπὶ μὲν τῶν γενομένων 
τὰ τϑοῤῥώτερον ὄντα τὸ Nouv? ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν ἐσομένων, τὰ 
ἐϊγύτερον. Simpl. in Pred. p. 106. B. Things 
PRIOR IN TIME among the Past are thofe the FaR- 
‘THEST from the Present Now ; among the FUTURE, 


"are thofe the NEAREST (9 it. Simpl. in Lec. 


(4) The Words in Ariflotle are—ro μιὴ ἀντιςρέφον 
κατὰ τὴν τὰ εἶναι. ἀκολέθησιν. Predic, Ρ. 53. Edit. 


δ»). 
He 
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A FEW y examples will illuftrate the τ, XV, 
apparent difficulty of this character. ae 
The number One according to this doc- 
trine is prior to the number Two, be- 
caufe if there exift Two, ’tis a neceffary 
confequence that there fhould be Que ; 
but if there exift Oze, it does not reci- 
procate, that there fhould be Two, Thus 
every. Genus is prior to any one of it’s 
various Spectes, becaufe if there be Such 
a Species as Man, or Lion, there is ne- 
ceffarily fuch a Genus as Animal ; but if 
‘there be fuch @ Genus as Animal, there 
is not neceffarily fuch a Species as Man, 
or Lion. 


Tus Mode of Priority, which we call 
Priority EssenT1At, will be found of 
great importance in all Jogical Difquifi- 
tions, and may therefore perhaps merit 
fome farther attention. 


He alleges the fame Inftance from Numbers, which 
is given here. 


AccorD- 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


AccorpinG to this, that thing of any 
two or many things is Prior, which, 
by being taken away, annshilates the reft ; 
or which, if the reff ARE, muft neceffarily 
BE (4). 


For example—If there were no Theo- 
rems of Science; to guide the Operations 
of Art, there could be no Art; but if 
there were 70 Operations of Art, there 
might ftill be Theorems of Science. There- 
fote is Science PRIOR fo Art. Again, if 
there were πὸ fuch Things as Syllogized 
Truths, there could be no fuch Sciences 
as Optics or Aftronomy. But, tho’ πεί- 
ther of thefe, there might notwithftand- 


(4) What is here faid, is explained in what imme- 
diately follows. Simplictus fays, agreeably to the ex- . 
planation here given, καλεῖν δὲ ἐνώθασιν οἱ νεώτεροι τὸ 
τοῦτον Πρότερον, συνεπιφερόμενον μὲν, μὴ συνεπεφέρον 
dt, x συναναιρὰν μὲν, μὴ συναναιρέμενον dt—The 
latter Logicians are aceuflomed to call this Mode of Pri- 
ority, that which is CO-INFER’D, but does NOT CO-IN- 
FER ; that which CO-ANNIHILATES, but ἐς not CO- 


ANNIHILATED, Simpl. in Pred. p. τοῦ. 


ing 
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ing be fuch things, as. Truths Syllogized. C.XV. 
Therefore is Logic prion 20 thefe, and, “~~ 
by parity: of reafoning, to every: other 
particular. Science. Again, if there- were’ 
no fuch Principles as Self-evident. Truths, 
there could be no fuch things as Truths 
Syllogized. But, tho’ no T; ruths Syllo- . 
gézed, there might ftill. be Truths /elf- | 
evident. Therefore the rirsT PHILOsO- 
Puy,. which treats of thefe primary and 
original Truths, beirig-PR10R to Lagic, is 
PRIOR alfo to the tribe :of Scrences, as 
are thefe to the tribe of -drts; fo that of 
courfe the whole ftructure of Logic, of 
Sciences, and of Arts, may be faid to reft | 
upon f/is FIRST PHILOSOPHY, as upon 
that only firm and folid Bafe, againft 
which the Powers of Ignorance and So- 
phiftry can never totally prevail. 


THERE is a THIRD Mope of Prior- 
ITy, feen inOrDER and ARRANGEMENT. 
Thus in the demonffrative Sciences, De- 
Jinitions and Poftulates are PR10R to Theo- 

rems 
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C.XV, rems and Problems ; in Grammar, SyHa- 

---ν-ςἭὄ» S/es are PRIOR to'Words, and Letters to 
Syllables. *Tis thus in a well compofed 
Oration, the Protme “is prior to the 
State and Argument ; and thefe laft, to 
the Percration (i). Ὁ 


A FouRTH ΜΟΡῈ of Priority is that 
of. Honour and ArrgcTion, when we 
prefer Objects, that we revere or love, to 

_ others that lefs merit, or at leaft that we 
efteem lefs to merit our Regard and At- 
tention (2). 


᾿Αθανάτες μὲν weura Sess, νόμῳ ὡς Oscexcesy at, 
Τίμα" ---ἴπειθ᾽ Ἥρωας ἀγαυές" 


(7) Τρίτον dt κατά τινα τάξιν τὸ πρότερον λέγεται 
καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐπιγημῶν x τῶν λόγων' ἦν τε γὰρ ταῖς 
ἀποδεικτικαῖς ἐπιγήμαις, x. το. λ. “γῆ. Pred. p. 
53- Edit. Sylb. This is not tranflated, being ex- 
preffed in the Text. 

(ἐ) Ἔτι παρὸ τὰ εἰρημένα τὸ βέλτιον xy τιμιώτε- 
ρὸν πρότερον τῇ Duees δοκεῖ" εἰώθασι δὲ οἱ πολλοὶ τὶς 
ἐντιμοτέρυς x, μᾶλλον ἀγαπωμένες ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, τροτί- 
pus wae αὐτοῖς Φασκειν εἶναι--- ει. Pred, [bid.— 


not tranflated for the reafon before given. ᾿ 
Ts 
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Tes τε καταχθονίως σέξε δαίμονας, ἔννομα ῥέϑων' C. XV, 
Τύς τε γονεῖς τίμα, rag τ᾿ αγχίς ἐκγεγαώτας([ἢ, ~~ 


Me Te Ae 


The Gods immortal, as by Law divine 

They fand arrang'd, First honour: NEXT 
revere 

Th’ dluffrious Heroes, and terreftrial Race 

Of Gent, paying each the legal Rites: 

Honour thy Parents Next, and thofe of 
kin 

The neareft, &c. 


Hierocres, in his comment on thefe 
verfes, commonly called for their excel- 
lence the Golden Verfes of Pythagoras, 
has largely expatiated on this divine Pre- 
cedence and Subordination. 


Tuus Horace, with refpect to that 
Priority of Beings, founded on the Re- 
ligion of his Country— 


(1) Pythag. aurea carmina. 


ΒΡ Quid . 


37° 


C. XV. 


ἸΞ-ς- 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Quid Prius dicam folitis Parentis 

Laudibus &c. 

Proximos #/t tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores (m). 


‘He adopts Priority, derived from the 


fame principle, when he fpeaks of the 
favourite topics, which his Genius led 
him to cultivate: 


Quid Prius illufirem fatiris, muféque pe- 
εις deftri(n)? — 


Tue Stagirite, who records thefe va- 
rious Modes of Priority, obferves on 
this fourth Mode (and apparently with 
reafon) that it was ina manner the moft 
alien and foreign of them all (0). 


(m) Horat. Od. 1. i. 12. 

(n) Horat. Sat. 1, ii. 6. v. 17. 
. (0) His Words are—iss δὲ δ 2, ογίδον ἀλλοτριώ- 
ταῦθ τῶν τρόπων ἕτο»"--4 1. Pred. Ibid. p. 54. 


Hs 
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He mentions alfo a rirrH Move, C. XV. 
but he introduces it with a fort of doubt. “““" 
Te fhould feem (p), fays he, befides the 
Modes here mentioned, there was an- 
other Mode of Priority even in things 
reciprocating ; altho’, fo far as they reci- 
procate, they may be faid to co-ex:/. 


Tue fac is, if cither of themi in any 
fenfe can be called Cause to the other, 
it may for that reafon be called Prior, 
if notin Time, at leaft in Efficacy and 
Power. 


For example, the adual Exiftence of a 
Man reciprocates with the Propoftion, 
which affirms him aétually to εχ. For 
if the Man aétually exitt, then is the 
Propofition ¢rue; and reciprocally, if the 


(2) Δόξειε δ᾽ dv κὶ wapa res tipnuives tre εἶ» 
ναι τὸ weoripy τρόπο" τῶν yap ἀντιζρεφόντων TO 
AITION, x. τ᾿ A» id. p. ς4. 


ΒΡ Ι΄ Pro- 
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C. XV, Propofition be frue, then does the Man 
e—v—" aélually exit. And yet, tho’ thefe things 
in this manner reciprocate, is not the 
Propofition Caufe to the Man’s Exiftence, 
but the Man's Exiftence to that of the 
Propofition ; fince according as the Man 
either 1s or ts mot, in like manner we call 


the Propofition either ¢rze or fae (4). 


Tuts laft Mode of Priority we call 
CAUSAL PrioRITY, or the BEING PRIOR 
BY CAUSALITY. 


WE mutt not however quit this Spe- 
culation, without obferving that Cau/e 
and Effec? do not always thus reciprocate, 
but that for the greater part the Canfe is 
naturally PRIOR. For example: Hunger 
and Thirft are the natural Caufes of 
Eating and Drinking ; and thus, by δὲ- 
‘ing their Cau/es, are naturally prior to 


(7) The Words of Ariftotle are—re yap εἶναι τὸ 
σρᾶγμα ἢ pn, ἀληθὴς ὁ AcyG h prides atyeran— 
dbid. p. 54. Edit. Sylb. 

7 a them 
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them. Crimes tooare the ngtural Caufe, C. XV. 
why . Punifhments are ioflicted ; and 
therefore Crimes, by parity of reafon, are 
prior to Punifhments. The Sentiment, 
tho’ obvious, is well expreffed by Petus 
Thrafea. Nam Culpa quem Pana TEM- 
PORE PRIOR EST 3 emendari, quam pec- 


care, pofterius of (τ). 


Nor are Crimes only prior to Punifb- 
.ment, but fo is Fudicial Proce/s; fince to 
punith fr, and then to hear, is what Sir 
Edward Coke chufes to call (in a language 
fomewhat ftrong) the damnable and damned 

Proceedings of the fudge of Hell (s): | 


Caftigatque, auditque dolosm—m (1). 


Ἄν thus it appears there are Fivz 
PRINCIPAL Mopes oF PRioriTy ; that 


(r) Tacst. Annal. xv. 20. 

{s) Cake’s Inftitutes, vol. tis p. 54, 55. 
(t) fined. Vi. 567. ᾿ 

—  ~—Bb3 is 
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C. XV. is to fay, the TEMPORAL, the Essen- 

————_ TIAL, that of OrpeR, that of Precr- 
DENCE, and that of CausaLiry; which 
five being known, THE MopEs oF WHAT 
IS SUBSEQUENT (it’s natural oppofte) are 
eafily known alfo (x). 


WE are now to examine the Modes of 
Co-EXISTENCE, or fhat of being AT ONCE 
and TOGETHER (x); and thefe Modes 
have evidently great connection with the 
preceding. 


Tue moft srmpie Mone among thefe, 
as well as among the Modes of Priortty, 
is the TEMPORAL, perceived in things 
or events, which exift dyring the fame 


time (y). 


(4) —dnrov δὲ ὅτι Sra as τὸ wewrov, τοσαυϊαχῶς 
ἂν x) τὸ ὕξερον λέγοιτο. Simplic. ut fupra, p. 106. B, 
(x) Ariflet. Pred. p. 54. Edit. Sylb. | 
( 2) ---ὧν ἡ γίνεσις ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ Χρόνῳ --- Preedic. De 
54. Edit. Sylb, 
UN4 
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Una Eurufoue Notu/que ruunt z) C XV. 
rufque Notu/que (z) 


——OMOT πόλεμός redapea x λοΐμος Αχαιές (a). 


Wor and the Plague at once defrroy the 
Greeks. 


Perfons, in this manner co-exifting, aré ἡ 
called ConTEMPORAR}ES: fuch as So- 
crates and Alcibiades; Κ᾽ irgil and Horace ; 
 Shakefpeare and Fohnfon. 


A sEconD MopbeE or Co-EXISTENCE 
is founded in Nature and Essence, 
where two things neceffarily reciprocate 
in confequence of their exiting, while 
neither of them at the fame timé is the 
Caufe of exiftence to the other (4), 

’T 16 


(z) “Ἐπ. i. 80. 
(a) Thad. A. v. 61. 
(4) Thus expreffed by Arifletle—Quees δὲ AMA, 


ὅσα ἀντιςρίφει μὶν κατὰ τὴν Te εἶναι ἀκολύθησιν, μη- 
ῥαμῶς δὲ αἴτιον ϑάτερον ϑατέρῳ τὸ εἶναι, Prad, p 
54. Adit. δ. 
Bb 4 By 
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C.XV, °Tis in this fenfe that Double and 
“ew Half are. TOGETHER or AT once, for 
| they recrprocate ; if there be Double, 
there muft be Half; and if Half, there 
mutt be Double. They are alfo netther 
of them the Caufe, why the other exifts. 
Double is no more the Caufe of Half, . 
than Half is of Double.. This laft con- 
dition is requifite, becaufe if either of the 
Two were efeniially and truly a Caufé to 
the other, it would pafs, by virtue of it’s 
Caujality, from’ Co-exiftence to Pri- 

ority (¢). 


THERE is A THIRD Mone or Co- 
EXISTENCE, fcen in different Species of 
the fame Genus, when, upon dividing 


By referring to the Chapter on Relatives, it is eafy 
to perceive, whence this Speculation arifes ; for in 
that Chapter the fame Example is alleged as here, by 

“5 way of illuftration of the fame Dotrine. See be- 
a ae Pe Se ae ον. ee Ce 


(<) See before, p. 371») 2. 
the 


ι1}.. 


\ 
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the Genus, we view them arranged to- C. XV. 
gether, contra-diftinguifbed one to ans v= 
other (4). 


*T1s thus the Genus, Triangle, being 
divided into equilateral, equicrural, and 
fcalene, no-one of thefe Species appears 
‘to be by nature prior, but all of them 
TO EXIST AT ONCE in a ftate of Con- 
¥radifinction. The fame may be faid 
of the three animal Species, the aerial, 
aquatic, and terreftrial, when we di- 
vide, after the fame manner, the Genus 
Animal (e). 


Anp thus are the Modes of Co-rxisT- 
ENCE or ToGETHER ecither the Trem- 


(4) Thus expreffed by Arifotle—n, ra ix τὰ αὐτῇ 
γίνες dvridinenaiva ἀλλήλοις AMA τῇ Φύσει Atytlas— 
ibid. 55. 

(2) ----ἀντηδιηρῆσθάι δὲ λέγεται ᾿ἀλλόύλοις Ta κατὰ 
τὴν αὐτὴν ηαίρεσιν" οἷον τὸ Binney τῷ Weld "Ὁ. τῷ ind 


fey— Thid. 55. 


6 


PORAL, 
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C. XV. Porat, the Essznria, or the 8ΡῈ- 
r—"_ circ. 


Anp here, fhould any one objec to 
thefe DiftinGions, as either too ¢rrvial 
- or too fchalefiic for the: purpofes of a 
pote writer; we anfwer, that we no 
more wifh an author to mention them, 
when not profeffedly his fubje&, than 
we would have him differt, without a 
caufe, upon nouns, pronouns, and the 
principles of Grammar. All we hope 
from thefe elementary DoGrines, is to fee 
them in their Effects ; to fee them in the 
accuracy of the compofition, both as to 
reafoning and language. ’Tis thus a 
 grazier, when he turns his oxen. into 
fome rich and fertile pafture, never withes 
to infpett what food they have devoured, 
but to fee a fair and ample Bulk, the 
effect of food well digefted. Befides, 
when δορλὲβε affail us, and either exhi- 
bit one thing for another, or two things 
Jor one and the fame, to what furer wea- 
pon 
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pon can we recur for defence, than to C. XV. 
that of precife and well-cfablifbed Diftinc- ad 
tion [7) 


THERE remains to be treated the Theo- 
ry of Motion ; in which, without at- 
tempting to impeach or contradi@ any 
modern Speculations, we fhall inquire, 
what was the opinion of the Ancients 
concerning it ; in what manner they at- 
tempted to catch it’s fugitrve nature ; and 
how they divided it by it’s Effects into 
it’s fubordinate Species. | 


(7) Learning and Science, or rather learned and 
fcientific Terms, when introduced out of Seafon, be- 
come what we call Pepantry. The Subjec? may 
have merit, the Zerms be precife, and yet, notwith- 
ftanding, the Speaker be ἃ Papant, if he talk with- 
out regard either to Place, or Time. 


The following ftory may perhaps illuftrate this Af- 
fertion. ‘ A learned Dottor at Parts was once pur- 
{6 chafing a pair of ftockings, but unfortunately could 
«« find none, that were either ftrong enough, or thick 
‘enough. Give me, fays he to the Hofier, /fockings 
t* of Matter Continuous, not of Matter DISCRETE.” 
Menogiana, tome ii. p. 64. ᾿ 


' Bur 
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C.XvV. Bor this is a Theory demanding a 

——~— feparate Chapter, where thofe, who quef- 
tion the doctrines, may perhaps amufe 
their curiofity, while they perufe an at- 
tempt to exhibit the fentiments of An- 
tiquity upon fo fingulara fubject ; 4 {ub- 
ject, in it’s exiffence fo obvious, in it’s 
real charaéter {o abftrufe. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. XVI. 


Concerning Motion Puysicat—ZIt’s va- 
rious Species deduced and illufrated— 
blend themfelves with each other, and 
why —Contrariety, Oppoftion, Refi— 
Motion Phyfical——an Object of all the 
Senfes—Common Objeéis of Senfation, 
how many—Motion, a thing not fimple, 
but complicated with many other Things 
—tt's Definition or Defcription taken 
jrom the Peripatetics—the Accounts 
given of it by Pythagoras and Plato 
analogous to that of Ariftotle, and why. 


LL MorioniseitherPuysicaAL,or C.XVI. 

ΝΟΥ Puysicat. Asby Motion “vr 
Puysicat I mean that, which is obvious 
to the Senfes, fo by MorTion not Puy- 
_ eIcAL, I mean that, which, by being 
the object of no fenfe, (as for example 
a the 
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C.XVI. the Succeffion of our Thoughts and Vo- 
“vy. litions) is the Subje@ of after contem= 


plation, and knowable ποῦ to the Senf- 
five, but τὸ the rational Faculty. 


Tus therefore will be the Plan of 
our following Inquiry. 


In the prefent Chapter we fhall con- 
fider MoTIon MERELY Puysicat, both 
in it’s feveral asfinc? Species, and in it’s 
general or common Character. 


In the next Chapter we, thall inquire 
whether there be oTrHeR ΜΌΤΙΟΝ 
BEsIDEs; and if fuch may be found, 
we fhall then examine, how far it is 
diftinguifbed from the Phyfcal, and how 


far it is conne& ed. 


First therefore for the firtt (a). 


(2) In the Order of Nature the Genus precedes it’s 
feveral Species; but in the order of Haman Percep- 
tion the feveral Species precede their Genus, which laf 
is the order adopted here. See Hermes, p. 9. 


As 
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As the moft obvious of all Motions is C.XVI 

the Motion of Body, fo the moft obvious ees 
Motion of ‘Body is that, by which it 
changes from Place to Place (6), itfelf 
remaining, or at leaft fuppofed to re- 
main, both in one Place and the other, 
precifely the fame. ‘Tis thus a Bowl 
moves over a Plane ; a Bird thro’ the Air; 
a Planet round the Sun. This Motion 
is properly Motion Locat; or, if we 
chufe a fingle Name, we may call it 
PassaGe or TRANSITION. It’s peculiar 
character, as oppofed to any other Mo- 
tion, is to affect no Attribute of Body, but 
merely that of Local Site. 


Ceruleo per fumma levis volat equoracurru, 
Subfidunt unda, tumidumque fub axe to- 
nantt 


(ὁ) Called therefore in Greek ἡ xara τόπον μετα- 
βολὴν and fometimes by a fingle word, Φορώ. See. 
Arif. Predic. p.5§. Edit. Sylb. and Ammon. in Loc. 
Ρ' 171- 8. 
| Ster- 
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Sternitur @quor aguis 3 fugiunt vafte 
athere nimbi (c). 


Here the Chariot flies, the Waves fub- 
fide, the Clouds difperfe, all is in LocaL 
Moron. 


Tmere are other Motions, which af- 
fe& the more smherent Attributes. Thes 
when a lump of Clay is moulded from a 
Cube into a Sphere, there is Motson more 
than local; tor there is the acquifition of 
a xew Figure. The fame happens, when 
a man from hot becomes cold, from 
ruddy becomes pale. MoTion oF THIS 
Species has refpect to the Genus of Qua- 
iity, and (if 1 may be permitted to coin 
a word) may be called AL1aTION (4 ). 


If thou δε He! but O! how at 76. n, how 
CHANG'’D 


From Fim, who in the happy realms of light, 


(c) in. v. 819. 


(4) ᾿Αλλοίωσις, in barbarous Latin, Alteratic. Vid. 
Arift, ut fupra. 
Chathd 
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Cioath'd with tranftendent brightnefi, = 


out {bine 
Myriads, tho’ bright- 


(¢). 


Here we behold Quahities that are changed, 
a Scene of ALIATION.. 


ANnoruer Species or Morion. is feen 
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in Addition and Detracion ; as when we 


either add, or take away a Gnomon from 
a Square. Here is no Alsation, of 
Change of Quality, (for the Figure, as a 
Square, remains the fame in either cafe) 
bat the Effet of fuch Motion is a Change 
only in the Quantity, as the Square be- 
comes either fmaller or larger When 
Quantity is enlarged, we call the Motion 
AUGMENTATION ; when ’tis /effened, we 
call τ DimiINUTION (/). 


Behold a wonder : They, but now who feem'd 
In BiGNESs 209 furpafs Earth's Giant Sons, 


(e) Par. Loff, 1. 84. See p. 174. 
(f) Augmentatien, Adgnoss — Dimmnution, ΜΜείωσις. 


Vid. Arif. at fup- 
, σοι Now 


-~ 
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Now ess than {mallet Dwarfs, i nar- 


TOW T00Mm 


Throng numberlefs 


(4 


Here we behold DiminuTION. 


PARVA metu primo; mox fefe ATTOLLIT 
IN AURAS, | 

Ingrediturque folo, et caput inter xulila. 
condit (h). 


Here we behold AUGMENTATION. 


- Ary thefe Motions have thie ἐπ com- 
mon, that they are Changes or Roeds 
from one ttribute to another (2), while 
the Subfance remains the fame, both in 
Effence and in Name. Thus the Planet 
Jupiter, which was a year ago in fuch 


(g) Par. Loft, i. 777- a 

(4) Zin. iv. 176. See chap. ix. where the Species 
of Quantity are enumerated. 

(5) Ov κατηίορίαι εἰσὶνγ ἀλλ᾽ ὁδὸς εἰς τὰς κατηΐα- 
gias—=They (that is, thefe feveral Species of Motion} 
are not Predicaments, but a Roan to the Predisaments. 
Ammen. in Prad. 17%. 

. apart 
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in another, tho’ his Attributes of Place 
are changed, is yet both in Ejfence and 
in Name ftill the fame Planet. By pa- 
tity of Reafon, ‘tis the fame individual 
Man, who, by change in Quantity, from 
fiethy becomes emaciated (4). 


But 


(4) Speaking of thefe Species of Motion, Ammonius 
fays—xivere bas ἢ κατὰ Ποσὸν, ἢ κατὰ Ποιὸν, i κατὰ 


᾿Τόπον, Φυλατίοντα τὸ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἐσιῶδες ἘΠδ»-- 


That things are moved and changed either in QUANTITY 
or in QUALITY, or in Prace, fill preferving (dur- 
ing thefe Motions] ther ORIGINAL ESSENTIAL 
Form. Ammon. in Pred. p. 172. 


Here we find the .Phrafe EUG» ἐσιῶδες, com- 
inonly called Sudb/antial Form, but which we chufd 
{as thinking it more accurate) to tranflate E/- 
fential. To explain—Let us for example call Spheri- 
tality (if we may employ fuch a word) the Effential 
Form to ἃ Bowl. Every one will admit that the Bowl 
may undergo many Changes; may become White 
from Black, Hot from Cold; and (by a more eafy 
Change than thefe) it may roll from one Place to an- 
other; and yet notwithftanding it may fill continue 
to be a Bowl. But when it’s Sphericality, that is. to 
fay it's ESQ» ἐσιῶδες, it’s effential Form departs, when 
habit it’s Adatter to be Clay) it is moulded from 

Gea a Sphere 


387 


r part of the heavens; and is at prefent xvi 
rw, 
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CXVI. Bur there are other Motions, which in 
“τ their Effects go farther. Thus when the 
Subfiance of a Man becomes not only 
pallid and emaciated, but it’s /iving Prin- 
ciple is detached from that which it 
enlivens, Putrefaction and Diffolution of 
the Body enfue, and ‘tis no longer a 
Change within the Subfance, but the very 
Subftance is Jo both in Effence and in 
Name (7). Sucu Morton is called Cor- 
RUPTION, DissoLurion, or Dyinc. 
On the contrary, when the Seed of. any 
Species, whether Animal or Vegetable, 
by Evolution, Accretion, or other latent 
Procefs of Nature, produces a certain 
Being, which had no exiftence before; "tis a 
Change, like the former, that goes not 
merely to Attributes; but by a more ef- 
ficacious Operation to the very Subffance 


a Sphere into a Cute, from that inftant the Bowl is no 
7 more, it has no longer an exiltence either in E/fence, 
'  orin Name. See before, p. go. 


(1) See the Note immediately preceding. 


 atfelf. 
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itfelf. Sucsu Motion 1s called Gene- C.XVI. 


RATION or BIRTH. 


TueE following difference fubfifts be- 
tween thefe two latter Species and the 
former; the former are no more than 
Roads to different Modes of Being ; the 
latter lead to Being itfelf, and to it’s 
oppolite Noz-eing (m). 


However feparate and diftin@ thefe 
Species of Motion may be found, yet δέ- 
ing all of the fame Genus, they naturally 
blend themfelves tozether. 


(m) Hence Generation is called— Ogos ἀπὸ τὰ 
[.- Ὁ" a > ‘ ~ ἢ, Ζ > vv” 4 # 
ὅση μΆ ὄντ Θ᾽ εἰς τὸ WN Ory τετίριν awo Te δυνάμει ὃν- 
100᾽ εἰς τὸ ἐνεργείᾳ ὕν-- ΤΗΣ Roap from ΝΟΝ.ΒΕΙΝΟ 
to BEING ; that is, from ΒΕΙΝΟ 1n Power to Βεῖνα 
in AcT—-CoRRUPTION or DissocuTion, on the 


contrary, is called ‘Odes απὸ τῷ ὄντ᾽ εἰς τὸ μὴ ὃντττο. 


Reser σαξιμευηνεᾷ 


THE RaqaD from ΒΕΙΝΩ to noe “BEING. Ammon, ' 


in Pred. p. 172. 


The Particle 1, ἐπε τί iri the ae to μὴ 


ὄντ. and τὸ ov, is to diftinguifh the Non- being: 


and Being here mentioned from Being and Non-being 
abjolute. Tin means in a manner, as it were, after a 
fort. See below, 397, 398. 


Cc 3 Tavs 
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Tuus tho’ Local Motion may poffibly 
exift without the reff, yet tis impoffble for 
the reff to exift without Local Motion. 
Generation is the Affemblage of parts ; 
Corruption, the Separation ; fo that here 
Local Motion is evident jn either cafe. 
Tis the fame in Aliation; the fame in 
Augmentation and Diminution. When 
Fear renders a perfon pale, fuch Change 
could not be, did not his Blood retreat 
Jocally from the furface 29 within: and. 


as for Augmentation and it’s Oppofte, 


they are no more than the bringing fo, 
and the carrying of; both which in their 
very Idea imply Loca] Motion. 


Tue other Species of Motion are in- 
cidentally blended alfo, He that increajfes 
in bulk, commonly increafes with rud- | 
dinefs; ‘and he that /efens in bulk, com- 
monly leffens with Palenefz. There are 
both in the Qualities and the Quantities 
of the particles to be aflembled, many 

Changes 


| 
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Changes neceffarily previous to Gene- 
ration or Birth; and many others, as 
neceflarily previous to Corruption or 


Death (2). 
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Anp thus have we eftablithed SIX SPE- | 


cies oF Morion, which we denomi- 
mate Puysicat, becaufe they refpe& 
Phyfical SubjeGs. They are to be found 
in four of the UNIVERSAL GENERA, or 
ARRANGEMENTS; one in the Genus, 
Where, TRANSITION ; one in Quality, 
ALIATION; two ia Qyantity, AuG- 
MENTATION and DIMINUTION ; two ip 
Subfance, GENERATION and Corrup- 
TION. 


(x) See Ariflot. Phyf. 1. viii. c. 8.—where he 
fhews at large that Local Motion is neceffarily the pri- 
mary Motion, 28 running thro’ the ref, and effential 
to them all; and where he likewife explains in what 
manner the other Species of Motion neceffarily blend 
themfelves with each other. ‘The Chapter is too Jong 
to be here tranfcribed. In his Tra€t de Anima, 1. i. 
c. 3. having fpoken of the feveral Species of Motion, 
he adds, that Morion infers Prace—wacas γὰρ 
αἱ λεχθεῖσαι κινήσεις ἐν τόπιυ--ο ον that ALL THE 
Motions here enumerated are in PLACE. 


Cc4 Ix 


- 
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In all thefe Motions there is Oprosie 
TIoN or CONTRARIETY (90). Where two 
Species are coupled in one Genus, the 
two Species themfelves are, in fuch cafe, 
Contraries; a8 Generation and Corrup- 
tion, Augmentationand Diminution. Where 
the Species ftands Angle, as Local Mo- 
tion, or Alation, the Contrarieties are 
more numerous, and therefore perhaps not 
mentioned. In Local Motion we behold 
Backward and Forward, Reétilinear and 
Curvilinear, Centsipetal and Centrifu+ 
gal, &c, In Alsation, or Change of Qua- 
Aity, we bebold Blackening and White- 
ning ; Straightening and Bending ; 
Strengthening and Weakening; with 
many others, to which names. are want- 
ing. Laftly, all Motion whatever is 
contrary to Rest (2). 


(9) See the Chapter preceding, p- 361. 

Cp) "Est δὲ ἁπλῶς τῇ μὲν κινήσει ἠρεμία ἐνάντιον-τ 
fn firi€inefs the ΟΟΝΈΚΑΚΥ to Motion is Rest. 
Arift. Predic. ¢. xi. p. 56. Edit. Sylb. 
“" AND. 
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AnD now perhaps it may not be a- C.XVI 
mifs to inquire, WHAT Puystca, Mo- “Y¥™ 
T10N 1s. Some Philofophers have found 
a fhort method here, by telling us, ’tis a 
fimple Idea, and’ therefore cannot be de~ 
jined. Others, with more reafgn, have’ 
called it hard to be defined (9), a circum- 
ftance not unufual with other Subjects 
equally obvious, there being nothing more 
different both in accyracy and truth, 
than that Apprehenfion, which is ade- 
quate to the purpofes of the Vulgar, 
and that, which ought to fatisfy the in- 
veftigation of a Philofopher. 


In the firft place, if we confider Mo- 
TION as an Object of Senfation, we fhall — 


The other Modes of Contraricty are explained in 
the fubfequent part of the Chapter here quoted, 
which in fome Editions is the fourteenth. 


(4) --- χαλεπὸν Aabsiv αὐτὴν (fcil. κίνησιν) τί tse 
"Tis hard to comprehend what it is—So fays the δια)!» 
rite, and gives his Reafons, which we poftpone for 
the prefent, that we may not antisipate, Péy/. 1. iii, 
c.2. p. 45 Katt. Syld. 

difcover 
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C.XVI, difcover it to be the Object not of one 

“τ Senfe, but of α΄. In a rimg of Bells we 
hear it; in a fucceffion of Savours we 
tafe it; of Odours, we /mell it; and 
that we fee/ or fee it, there needs no ex- 
ample. Thus is it diftinguifhed from 
thofe Objects, that are peculiar to one 
Senfe alone; as from Colours, which we 
only fee, or from Sounds, which we only 
hear.’ Simple therefore as it is, it is not 
only an Obje& of Senfation, but f{tands 
diftinguifbed, asacomMMon OBjecT, from 
other objects that are PECULIAR. 


AND are’ there then (it may be de- 
manded) no other Objects of the /ame 
Character ?——’Tis anfwered, there are ; 
as Bulk and Figure, common Objects to 
the Sight and Feeling ; Reft and Num- 
ber, common Objea&s, like Motion, to 
every. Senfe (r), 


(7) Kowa δὲ, κίνησις, ἠρεμία, ἀριθμὸς, genes 
μίψιθΘ᾽" τὰ γὰρ τοιαῦτα ἐϑδεμιᾶς isw ἴδια (fell. 
αἰσθήσεως). Lhe common Objedis of Senfatin are ΝΜῖο- 
: TIOW, 
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Anp how (it is afked again) is Mo- CXVL 
tion diftinguifhed from thefe ?—We re- ares, 
ply, from Reft, by Contrariety; from’ 
Number, by Continuity ; from Bulk and 
Figure, as the Parts of Motion are never 
permanent, never co-exift. What Specu- | 
Jations does this Idea, Simple as it is 
called, open, even while we confider it 
no farther than as an Object of Sen/a- 
fion # - 


But we mutt not ftop Aere, even while. 
we confider it as Phyfcal. As fuch we 
fhall find it connected with a Body, 
which moves; and as fuch, neceffarily 
performéd ¢hro’ Space, and in Time ; fo 
that ¢hefe αἰ, and their Attributes of 
Infinite and Continuous, muft be added 


Tion, Rest, Numer, Ficure, Butx; for thefe 
are peculiar to no ene Senfe. Αγ. de Aninds 1. ii. 
c. 6. p. 34. Thefe common Objects are well worthy Ἢ 
of Attention in explaining the Dottrine of the Senfes 

and Senfation. _ 


to 


b 
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C.XVI. to it’s Theory, as fo many neceflary Spe- 
~ www?’ culations. 


: We cannot therefore but obferve, that 
if it be a Ample Idea, ’tis ftrangely com- 
plicated with a multitude of others (s) ; 


(s) See the Beginning of the third Book of 4r1- 
Sfietles Plyfcs, ch. i. where being about to treat‘ of 
Motion, he thews with what other Subjects it is ne- 
ceflarily connected, fuch as Continuous, Inry- 

| nite, Peace, Tims, &c. and where accordingly, 
after he has given us the Opinions of his Predécef- 
fors in Philofophy concerning thefe Subjects, he pro- 
ceeds in due-order to explain what he thinks himfelf. 
—His wards are, as they here follow. Δοκεῖ δ᾽ 9 
χίνησις εἶναι τῶν Σνυνεχῶν" τὸ δ᾽ “Ameipoy ἐμφαίνεται 
εὐθὺς ἐν τῷ Συνεχεῖ" διὸ καὶ τοῖς ὁριδομένοις τὸ Συ- 
νεχὲς. συμβαίνει τωροσχρῆσθαι πολλάκις τῷ λόγῳ τῷ 
τῷ ᾿Απείρυγ ὡς εἰς “Awsigov διαιρετὸν τὸ Συνεχὲς ὅν. 
Πρὸς δὲ τότοις ἄνευ Τόπε, »ἡ Kevs, x, Χρόνε ἀδύναϊον 
ψίνησιν εἶναι. ΜΌΤΙΟΝ appears to be in the number of 
things Continuous : now INFINITE tmmedtately 
frews itfelf in that which is Continuous ; fer which 
reafon, when they define CONTINUOUS, they have often 
ὁ occafion to employ witkal the charadter of Infinite, in as 
much as CONTINUITY is that, which is DIVISIBLE 
To Ineinire. Add to this, without Pirace, ond 
Vacuum, and Time, εἶς tmpoffible that ΝΌΤΙΟΝ 
foould bave exiffence. Phyfic. 1. iii. ¢. 1. 


(μὴ 
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fuch as Space, Time, Infinitude, Conti- C XVI; 
nuity, together with Body, and it’s vi- “VW” | 
fable Attributes both of Qyantity and of 


Qyality.. But to proceed in our Specu- 
Jation. | 


Tuat there are things exifting iz a, 
sn reality, in adtualty (call it as you 
pleafe) we have the evidence both of 
our Senfes, and of our internal Conf{ci- 
oufnefs ; fo that this is a matter’ of fact, 
which we take for granted. That there 
alfo are things which. aéfually and really ° 
are mot, is equally evident as the former, 
and requires no proving. . A Sphinx for 
example aétually is not; a Centaur ace 
tually is mot; for thefe we may call 
Phantoms in the language of Lucretius, 


Que neque funt ufquam, neque poffunt effe 
profecio. | 


Laftly, every Subfiance that a€tually is, 
by aéfually being that thing, afually is 
: not 
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C.XVI. not any other (ἢ. A piece of Brafs for 

ose eae example ‘actually 2 mot an Oak; an 
Acorn, ποῦ a Vine; a Grape-ftone, mot a 
Statue. 


Tuexe is a difference however here ; 
I mean a difference in the laft modé of 
actually not being ; for tho’ the Brafs is 
no more a Statue, than it is an Oak, yet 
has it 2 Capacity to become the one, and 
xone to become the other. The fame 
may δέ faid of the Acorn, with refpe& 
to the Oak; of the Grape-ftone, with 
refpe& to the Vine. Were it not for 
this definite nature of Capacity, which as 
much diftinguifhes the invifble Powers, 


(¢) This rast Species of Non-entity fhoald 
be carefully attended to, a8 the Doétrine of Motion 
wholly depends upon it, and as it is fo effentially diftin- 
guithed both frém the Puanrastic Non-entities 
(the Sphinx, the Centaur, &c.) immediately preeed- 
ing, and from that /frongef of all Non-entities, the 
Non-entity of ImpossrpiLity, fuch as that the Dis 
ameter of the Square foould be commenfurable with it’s 
Sides, -or that the fame Number foould be both Even and 
Odd. See before, p. 389. ὃ 
᾿ as 
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as 4Guality diftinguifhes the οὐδε At- CXVE 
tributes, there would be no reafon why “~~ 
an Acorn fhould not produce a Statue, 
as well as it produces an Oak; of why 
any thing (to fpeak mare generally) 
— wot be able.to produce any thing (x). 


Wuat then, if there were xo Capas, 
city exifting in the Univerfe ?—Could’ 
there be Generations, Corruptions, Growths, 
Diminutions, Aliations, or Change of 
Place ?—Impoflible-—But if τρεῖς, are 
all the Species of. Phyfical Motion, it 
follows, that wirnouT CAPACITY there 
can be no fuch Motions. _ | 

ΑΝ» is Morion then for this reafort 
pure Capacity, and that only 7——Let us 
examine—A Man, being in Salsbury, 


(u) This Diftin@ion of τὸ ᾿Ἐντελεχείᾳ and τὸ 
Δυνάμει, of that which is in ACTUALITY, and that 
which is in Powsr, is the"Balis of all the Peripatetic 
Reafoning upon this Subject.” See p. 277. &e. alfa 
p- 148, 149. 

has 
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G.XVI. has a Capacity of travelling to London. 

“~~ Is he therefore, for merely pofefing fuck 
Capacity, upon the road thither ?>—He is 
not.—Motion therefore, tho’ Capacity, is 
not Capacity alone: there muft be fome 
degree of ACTUALITY, or elfe Motion 
can never exift. Shall we then call it 
pure AcTUALITY ?—We cannot affert 
that, when we have made Capacity 
one of it’s requifites. Befides, how 
fhould Motion be feen in pure Atuality ; 
an Actuality, which never exifts, till Mo- 
tion is at an end? A Man farely can 
no more be called moving towards Lon- 
don, who is aéfually arrived there, than 
he who, poffefling the Capacity of go- 
ing thither, fordears to exert any of his 
motive powers. 


Ir Motion therefore be neither Capd- 
city alone, not Aduality alone, and yet 
both (as it appeags) are effential to it; 
‘tis IN BOTH we muft look after it, 

AS 


[ 
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AS DERIVING 1T’s EXISTENCE FROM C.XVI. 
ιν) 
BOTH. 


Sucu in fact it will appear; fome- 
thing More than dead Capacity, fome~ 
thing Less than perfect Altuahty: Ca- 
PACITY ROUZED, and firiving to quit it’s 
datent CharaGer: not the CAPABLE Brafs, ° 
nor yet the Acruat Statue, but the 
Capacity ΙΝ EnerGy, that is to fay, 
the Brafs in Fufion, while st ss becoming 
the Statug,, and zs ποῦ yet become. ‘Thus 
too, when a Complexion is ackually Red, 
we fay not that it reddens ; much lefs_ 
do we affert fo, while it remains per- 
feétly Pale; but as every pale Complexion 
implies a Capacity to become red, ’tis in 
THe ENercy or THs CapaciTy exitts 
the Reddening, that is the Morion. 


In the account of Motion here given 
we fee the Doétrine of the Peripatetics. 
‘The more ancient Sects of Pythagoreans 
and Platonics, tho’ they give diferent 

Dd '  Defcrip- 
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‘CXvi. Defcriptions, feem to have deduced them 

bey all from the fame Principles. Thus be- 

caufe, whenever any thing is moved, it 

is fome way or other diverfified either 

in Quantity, or in Qyality, or at leaft in 

“Place, for this reafon they called Mo- 

Tion, Diversity. Again, becaufe, 

while oppofite forces are equal, then is 

Motion fufpended, and revives not till In- 

equality deftroys the Equilibrium; for this 

reafon they called Motion, Inequa- 

tity. Again, becaufe every thing, which 

is moving, ts mot in fome certain Attri- 

butes, either what it was, or what it 

will be ; for this reafon they called Mo- 

ΤΙΟΝ, Non-ENTITY (x), not Non-entity 
ebfolute, but with a peculiar ikea 


At. thefe Defcriptions of Morton 
naturally flow from one Source, and that 


(5) —— ἴλεῖον δὲ οἱ Πυθαγόρειοι τὴν χίνησιν εἶναι 
᾿τερότητα, x ᾿Ανισότηταγ x τὸ μὴ ὄν. Philop. tm 
Phyfic. p.144- For Nen-Entity, fee before p. 3975 


᾿ is, 
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is, from it’s indefinite (γ) and unafcer- CXVIy - 
tainable appearance. Now the reafon “τ 
why it /o appears,. is, as we have faid, 
becaufe we cannot place it either in she 
fmple Capacity of things, or in the 
Jimple Acrua.ity. The Bow for ex- 
ample moves ποῖ, becaufe it may be bent ; 
nor becaufe it zs bent; but the Motion 
Kies between ; lies in an imperféG and οὖσ 
Jeure union of the two fogether; is THE 
ACTUALITY (if I may fo fay) EVEN oF 
CAPACITY ITSELF (2); smperfedd and 
| obfcure, 


¢ 4 


(7) -- αἴτιον δὲ τὰ εἰς ταῦτα τιθέναι auras, ὅτι 
ἀόριςόν τε δοκεῖ εἶναι ἡ χίνησις. Phyf p. 45. Edit. 
Sylb.—The Caufe of their placing Motion among thefe 
things, is, that it appears to be fometbing INDEFINITE. 


(xz) We have juft before ftiled it the Enercy or 
Capacity; here, the ACTUALITY UF CAPACITY. 
Thefe expreflions are difficult, unlefs we attend ta 
the manner, in which they are ufed. The original 
Greek expreifes the Sentiment thus—» τὸ δυνάμει δν- 
τθ᾽ ἐντελέχεια, ἢ τοιῶτον, κίνησίς tsw—THe ENeR- 
GY of what exifis in PowER, confidered as 80 exifling, 
as Motion. Arift. Phyfic. 43. Edit. Sylb.—And 
foon after, p. 4g—r# δὲ δοκεῖν ἀόριγον εἶναι τὴν xivn- 
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C.XVI. objfcure, becaufe fuch is Capacity ta 
~~ which it belongs. 


σιν αἴτιον ὅτι ὅτε εἷς δύναμιν τῶν ὄντων, ἔτε εἰς ἐνέρ-- 
ψειᾶν ist Seivas αὐτὴν ἁπλῶς" ἔτε γὰρ τὸ δυνατὸν εἷ-. 
ναι ποσὸν κινεῖται ἐξ ἀνάγκης, ἅτε τὸ ἐνεργείᾳ ποσόν" 
ἥτε κίντεις ἐνέργεια μὲν τις εἶναι δοκεῖ» ἀτελὴς δὲ αἷ- 
τιον δ᾽ ὅτι ἀτελὲς τὸ δυνατὸν ὅ ἔριν ἐνέρίεια. πίνησις" 
x, διὰ τῶτο δὴ χαλεπὸν αὐτὴν λαβεῖν τί ἐξίν" ἥ γὰρ εἰς 
ξίρησιν ἀναγκαῖον Sivas, ἢ εἰς δύυαμιν, ἢ εἰς ἐνέξ[ειαν 
amar τάότων δ᾽ ubiv Φαίνῆαι ἐνδεχόμενον λείπεαι 
τοίνυν ὁ εἰρπαίνὉ»» τεύπ», ἐνέργειαν μὲν τινὰ εἶναι, 
τοιχύτην δ᾽ ἐνίργειαν, οἵαν εἴπομεν, χαλεπὴν μὲν ἰδεῖν, 
ἐνδεχομένην ὃ ᾿ εἶνα!. Arift. Phyf. \. tiv ς. 2.- 16 Rea- 
fonwhy MoTIon appears to be INDEFINITE, is, that there 
¥s no placing it Simply ether in the CAPACITY of things, 
or in their ENERGY ¢ for neither is that neceffarily moved, 
which is CAPABLE OF BECOMING @ certain Quantity ; 
nor that, which 18 a certain Quantity in ENERGY and 
Act. Indeed the Motion itfelf appears to be a certain 
Sort of Energy, but then "tis an IMPERFECT one; and 
the reafon of this it, the CAPACITY ITSELF is Ime 
PERFECT, OF WHICH if ts the EnNercy. Hence 
therefore it becomes hard to comprehend it’s Nature: for 
tis neceffary to place it either in Privation, or in Capacity, 
or elfe in fimple Energy, and yet no one of thefe appears to 
be poffible. The Manner therefore, which we have men- 
Sioned, is the cnly one remaining, which is, that it fbould 
be a peculiar Sort of Energy, and that, fuch a one as we 
have defcribed;; HARD TO DISCERN, AND YET PoS- 
SIBLE TOEXIST. P. 45, ut fupra, Ledit. §ylb 


AND 
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Anp fo much for Motion Puysi- C.XVI. 
CAL, it’s different Species, and it’s ge- se ase 
neral Character. We are now to in- 
quire concerning Motion of another 
kind. . | 


Dd 3 CHAP, 


4.06 


Chap. 
ΧΙ 


ΡΗΙΙΟΒΘΟΡΗΙΟΑ͂Ι, 


CHA P. XVII. 


Concerning Motion Not-PuysicaL—= 


This means METAPHYSICAL, and why 
fo called—Spontanetty—W'ant—Percep- 
tion, Confctoufneft, Anticipation, Pre- 
conception— Appetite, Refentment, Rea- 
Jon—Motion Phyfical and Metaphyfcal 
how united—Dzfcord and Harmony of the 
internal Principles—Powers vegetative, 
animal, rational—Immortahty—Rest, 
st's feveral Spectes—MotTion, to what 
perceptive Beings tt appertains ; to what, 
not—and whence the Difference. 


O° Contemplation hitherto may 
be called Phy/fca/, becaufe tis a- 
bout Phyfical Motions, that the whole has 
been employed, and ‘tis from Phyfcal 
Obfervations, that the whole has been 


_ deduced. But he, who ftops here, has 


but 
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but half finithed his Work, if it be true Chap. 
that Corporeal Mafles only move, becaufe XVII. 

WYN 


they are moved (a); and therefore cannot be 
confidered as the original Source of Motion. 


_ Wen a Boy carries about with him 
an Infect in a Box, we call not this 
Motion the Infec?’s Motion as an Animal, 
becaufe a Nut or a Pebble would have 
moved in like manner. (4) When the 
fame Boy, piercing a Wing of this In- 


(a) To xivev φυσικῶς, κινητόν Way γῶρ τὸ Tose. 
τον κινεῖ, κρηέμενον x, αὐτό. --- Τα! which Gives 2442- 
tion PHYSICALLY, 15 it/eif MOVEABLE: for every 
thing, which gives Motion in this manner, is moved αἰ 
stfelf.—And foon after—Turo δὲ ποιεῖ Sikes ὥρε ἅμα 
"ὁ wagyn—This, (namely the giving Motion) it does 
by Contact 5 fo that at the fame time (while it acts) 
it is adted upon. Arifiot. Phyfc. 1. iii. c. 1. p. 4g, 
45. Edit. Sylb. 


(b) —ioine dn τὸ βίαιον thas, ὃ ἔξωθεν ἦ ἀρχὴ, 
μηδὲν συμδαλλομένε τὰ βιασθέντ»--- σι feems to be 
FORCED or COMPELLED, ef which the Principle or 
Moving Caufe is FROM WITHOUT, while the Being 
compelled contributes nothing from itfelf, Ethic. Nic, 
1. iii. co a, pp 37- ait. Sylb, 


D id 4 fea, 
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Chap. feét, makes it defcribe a circular Motion 

XVII. round a Pin or Needle, even this cannot 
well be called the Infeét’s Motion ; for 
it’s Motion, as an Animal, is not, like a 
Planet, round aCenter. So far however 
the Motion differs from that in the Box, 
that by being a mxt Motion, the centri- 
Jugal Part is the Animal's own, the cen- 
tripetal is extraneous. But if ever the 
Wing detach itfelf, and the fortunate In- 
fect flie off; at that inftant the Mixture 
of extraneous is no more, and the Mofion 
thence forward becomes properly and 
purely animal. 


Anp what is it, which gives the Mo- 
tion this proper and pure character ?—It 
is SPONTANEITY (c), that pure and i- 
nate Impulfe arifing from the Animal #t- 


- (¢) Te ἐκόύσιον δόξειεν av εἶναι, ἵ ἡ ἀρχὴ ἐν αὐτῷ--- 
That foould feem to be SPONTANEOUS, δ} which the 
Principle or Moving Cauje is in THE BEING ITSELY¥. 
Erb, Nie. 1. μὰ. 6. 3. pe 38. Bait. Sy. 


2 | fof, 
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Self, by which alone it’s Flight is then Chap. 

produced and conduéted. | XVU. 

<< 
Anp thus, while we pafs from Flying 
to Innate and Spontaneous Impulfe, that is 
to fay in other words, from Flying to 
its Caufe, we pafs alfo infenfibly from 
Motion Phyfical to Metaphyfical; for Με- 
TAPHYSICS are properly converfant a- 
bout primary and internal Caufes. We 
call not fuch Impulfe Metaphyfical, as if 
it were μετὰ τὴν φυσικὴν κίνησιν, Something 
Sfubfequent to natural, Motion, that is, to 
Flying (for this would fet Effect before 
Caufe, a prepofterous order indeed !) ; 
but we call it Metaphyfical, becaufe tho’ 
truly prior in itfelf, it is fud/eguent in 
Man's Contemplation, whofe Road of Sci- 
ence is naturally upward, that is, from 
Effe& to Caufe, from Senfible to Intel- 


‘ligible (4). 


, (4) See Hermes, p.g. See alfo the fecond Edi- 
tion of Vol. I. p. 365, and of the prefent Treatife, 
Ῥ. 344, Note (d). . 

ΡΟΝ“ 
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Chap. 
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SPONTANEOUS Impulfe (e) is to the In- 
fe& the Caufe of Flying; fo it is to the . 
Dolphin, of Swimming; to the Man, 
of Walking. But what is the Caufe of 
this Impulfe itfelf ? And why do dn» 
mals pofiefs it, more than Stocks or 
Stones ? 


To folve this queftion, we muft fir 
vemark, that every dnimal, however ex- 
quifite in it’s frame, is neverthelefs far 


‘from being. perfect, being ftill the Part 


of a greater and more perfec Whole (7), 
to 


(¢) Ὁρμή. Diog. Loert. vii. ὃς. Una pers ἐκ 
ApPETITU pofita of. Cic. de Offic. i. 28.— APPE- 
TITIONES@ue, quas illi ogmas vocant, obedientes efficere 
Rationi—De Offic. ii. 5.— Animalia, que bhabent fuss 
Imparus et rerum AppetTitus—Ejufd. ii. 3.—Na- 
TURALEM enim APPETITIONEM, quam Vacant ὁρμὴν, 
stemque, &c. De Fin. iv. 14.—Seneca ules the words, 
SPoNTANEOS Motus. Epi/?. exxi. 


(f) Ipfe autem Homo—nullo’ modo perfedius, fed of 
guedam PARTICULA PERFECTI. Cic. de Nat. Deer. 
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to which it is connected by many necef- 
fary Wants. 


ats 
Chap. 
XVII. 


Rasen ginal 


One of thefe for example is common 
to all Animals, that of Food or Ali- 
ment. Suppofe then this Want were not 
te be gratified, what would be the con- 
fequence ?——The Animal would perifh. 
——~And how has Providence obviated this 
danger '—It has given to every Animal, - 
however bafe, however young, not only 
a Confctoufnefs of this Want, but an ob- 
feure Senfation of fome diftinction in 
things without; and a Preconception or 
finticipation in favour of that Aliment 
which it is ‘to prefer, from an inward 
Seeling of st’s proper Conftitution (g). “Tis 


li. 14. See of this Vol. p. 230, &c. and the end of 
the prefent Chapter. 


What is applied by Cicero in the above Paffage to 
Man, may with equal propriety be applied to all other 
Animals, and needs no proving. .’ was a funda- 
mental Doétrine of the Stoics. 


(5) --- Πρῶτον οἰκεῖον εἶναι τπσαντὶ Cow τὴν. αὐτὰ 
σύγασιν») "Ὁ τὴν ταύτης CuVEidnow—The thing PRIMA- 
: RILY 
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Chap. thus without either Teaching or Experzs 
XVI. once, but merely from an innate Feel 
ing of what is conducive to their proper 

Being, that Infants are able to diftin- 

guifh Milk from Vinegar ; and Silk- 
worms the Leaf of a Mulberry .from 

that of a Laurel or an Afh (4). Now 

| the 


RILY INTIMATE fo évery Animal, is it’s own Con- 
STITUTION, and a Consciousness of it. Dhtog. 
Laert, vii. ὃς. 


(b) —Simul atque natum fit animal—ipfum fibi con- 
ciliari, et commendari ad fe confervandum et fuum Sta- 
' tum, et ad ea, que confervantia funt eus Statés, dil 

genda; alienari autem ab interitu, tifque rebus, quae in- 

teritum videantur adferre. Cic. de Fin, iti. 5. 


Thus Seneca—Omnizus (fc. Animalibus) Con- 
STITUTIONIS SUZ SENSUS EST, et indé Membrorum 
tam expedita traétatia. Epif?, cxxi.—Soon after— 
Conflttutionem fuam [Animal] craffé intelligit, fumma- 

"fim, et obfcuré—and again—ante omnia ὉΠ] Mei cura: 
‘boc animalibus inet cunétis: nec inferitur, fed INNAS- 
crrur.— And foon after, fpeaking of the terror, 
which fome Animals feel in their earlieft ftate, when 
they firft behold a Hawk, or a Cat, he adds—apparet 
sllis ineffe Scientiam nocituri, non EXPERIMENTO COL- 
LECTAM 5 nam, antequam poffint experiri, cavert. 


-ο 


i 
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the Confequence of this Confcioufnefi, of Chap: | 


thefe Preconceptions.or Anticipations, 18 a 


Jpon- 


Even the ferocious tribes of Animals, when their 
Powers become mature, are /bewn, how to employ 
them, by an innate, internal Infting. 


Dente lupus, cornu taurus petit, unde, nifi INTUS 
Monfiratum-— 


As to Innate IpEAs, there is certainly nothing 
fo true, (and it requires no great Logic to prove) 
that, if by INNATE IpEAs be meant INNATE PRo- 
POSITIONS, there never were, nor ever'can be any 
fuch things exifting. But this no ways tends to fub- 
vert that innate Diffinction of things into Eligible and 
Ineligible, according as they are fuitable to every Na- 
ture, or not fuitable; a Diftin@iion, which every 
Being appears to recognize from it’s very birth. 


Hencethe Author above quoted in the fame Epiftle 
—tenera quoque animalia, a materno utero, vel quoquo 


modo effufa, quid fit infefum ip/is PROTINUS norunt, 
et morti ifera devitant. 


And ‘tis upon this reafoning we may venture 
to affirm, that every /uch' Being in it's earlieft mo- 
ments perceives itfelf to be an Animal, tho’ it may not be 
philofophically informed, what an Animal really is— 


QUID 511 ANIMAL, nefcit ; ANIMAL ESSE fe fentit: 
did. 


W hateyer 


\ 
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Chap. /pontaneous Impalfe : for ’tis in thefe that 
XVII. fuch Impulfe finds an adequate oficient 
| " ᾿ Caufe. 


Whatever others in ancient, or even in modern 
days, .may have thought concerning this Subjed, 
that Philofopber furely can be hardly fafpef&ted of fa- 
vouring Innate Ideas, who held THE Human Sout, 
or rather it’s INTELLECTIVE PART, from ἐξ: com- 
prebending all things, to be for that very reafon femetbing 
pure and unmixed—inti πάντα νοεῖ, apiya sivzs— 
and this, becaufe [in any compound} that which is 
alien, by forewing itfelf along with ether Objects, im- 
pedes and obftrudis—wapepPasvcpevor γὰρ κωλύει τὸ 
ἀλλότριον, m avTiPpdtles—T hat therefore the HUMAN 
INTELLECT ia it’s Nature was nothing elfe than mere 
CAPACITY, of THE BEING CAPABLE—Sre μέήδ' 
aise εἶναι Quew τίνα μηδεμίαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ταύτην, ὅτι 
divarov——That in confequence it WAS NOT any fingle 
one of the whole tribe of Beings, before it comprehended 
and underflood it—o ἄρα καλόμεν᾽ τῆς ψυχῆς Ne— 
BoM ἐςιν ἐνεργείᾳ τῶν ὄντων, wel νοεῖν--- σι "twas 
nit therefore probable it foould be blended with the Boy, 
for that then it would become vefted with [σις corporeal 
Quality, and be either bot or cold, and have fome corporeal 
Organ, as the fenfitive faculty bas; whereas now it bas none 
— διὸ ἐδὲ μεμίχθαι εὔλοῦν αὐτὸν τῷ σώματι" ποῖος yzp 
ἄν τις γίγνοιτο, ϑερμὸς ἢ ψυχρὸς, κἂν ὄργανόν τι 
εἴη, ὥσπερ τῷ αἰσθητικῷ" vow δὲ ἀδέν ἐρτι---Ὴς con- 
cludes at laft his Reafonings with telling us—shet the 
Intelleéi, 
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‘Caufe. But if we include al] thefe 
under the common name of Perception, 
| we 


Intelleé?, as be had faid before, was in CAPACITY, af- 
fer ὦ certain manner, the feveral Objecis intelligible 3 but 
Was in ACTUALITY πὸ one of them, until it firf? com- 
prebended it—and that it was the fame with the Mind 
or Human UnperRsTANDING [in it’s original State] 
as witha Rasa TABULA or WRITING TABLET, 
an which nothing as yet bad been ACTUALLY writta—= 
διὸ εἴρηται πρότερον, ὅτι δυνάμει wus ict τὰ νοητὰ ὃ 
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Chap. 
VIL 
Soya 


Nic, ἀλλ᾽ ἐντελεχείᾳ ὑδὲν, πρὶν ὧν μὴ νοῦ" δεῖ δ᾽ ᾿ 


Stas, ὥσπερ iv γραμματείῳ, ᾧ μηδὲν ὑπάρχει ἔντε- 
λεχείᾳ γεγραμμένον, ὅπερ συμθαίνει ἐπὶ τὸ Nae 
Mrifict. de Animé, |. 1.1}. ἵν. 


As to the Simile of a Rasa ΤΆΒΟΣΑ, or (to fpeak 
in a language more modern and familiar) that of a 
SHEET OF FAIR WRITING Paper, tho’ it be fufh- 
cjently evident of itfelf, it may be illuftrated in the 
following manner. | 


. The Human Intel is pure unmixed, untainted Ca- 
PACITY, as a Sheet of fair Writing Paper is pure un- 
mixed, untainted WuitTeness. The pure unmixed 
Character of this intellectual Capacity renders it fit for 
every Objet? of Comprehenfion, as the pare unmixed 
Character of the Paper makes it adequate to every Spe- 
gies of Writing. The Paper would not be adequate 
to this purpofe, were it previeufly {crawled over with 
Syllables or Letters. As far only as it is ¢lear, it is 


pate ; 
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we fhall then find, that Percerrion is 
- the proper Coufe of ϑροντάμεουβ Im- 
PULSE ; 


capable; and:if we fuppofe it perfectly clear, then is it 


perfectly capable. The fame Sort of Reafening is appli- 
cable to the Human UnpgastTANnpbiING. 


Such we take ta be the Seatiments of this ancient 
Sage on this important Subje&. 


The Sentiments and Subject, being both of them 
curious, will (‘tis hoped) be an Apology for this Di- 
greflion. 


By it we think it appears, that it was a received 
Opinion among the Ancients, that Jn/tinés both in 
Man and Beaft were original, and founded in Nature. 
That Arifiotle held the fame, appears not only from 
his Hiftory of Animals, but from the following re- 
markable Paffage in his Politics, relative to Man. 
There {peaking of the S¢cza/ State, or State of Society, 
he fays—Qvces μὲν ἄν ἡ ὁρμὴ ἐν waew ἐπὶ τὴν TOA 
τῆν κοινωνίαν--οἰδηὲ the TENDENCY to fuch a Seciety 
toas BY Nature in all men. Pol. p. 4. Edit. δγώ. 


We think alfo it farther appears, that whatever 
Ariffotle thought of Inflinés refiding in the Jower fa- 
culties of Man, /nfitnd?s refpeting the purpofes of 


_ common Life and Seciety, yet, as to the SupREMeE and 


InTeLvecTive Part, this he held in it’s original 
State to be WHOLLY PURE and UNMIXED, and only 
fitted, by si Purity, for general and univerfal Com- 

prebenjion, 
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PULSE; that ’tis /o the Animal impels it- Chap. 
felf, becaufe ‘tis fo that it perceives; it XVII. - 
does not fo percetve, becaufe itis fo 271- : 


pelled (i). : 


Tae Impulfe hitherto fpoken of is of 
earlief? date, commencing in a manner 
with the Animal itfelf; and, as it merely 
re{pects the Body and bodily Pleafure, is 
diftinguifhed from other Impulfes by the | 
name of APPETITE (2). 


As Animals advance, the Scene of 
Perception enlarges, and the number of 
Spontaneous Impulfes increafe of courfe 
with it. Yet while Plea/ure corporeal con-. 
tinues the ole Object, and there appears 
no Danger either in acquiring or pre- 


prebenfion. He feems (like the reft) to hdve juftly 
diftinguifhed between INNATE INsTINCTs, and IN- 
NATE PRopPosITions. 
(#) — ὑρεγόμεθα ὅτι δοκεῖ, μᾶλλον ἢ δοκεῖ, διότι 
δρεγόμεθα. Arift. Metaph. Δ. ζ. p. 203. Edit. δγῴ. 
(k) ἘΠΙΘΥΜΙΑ. | 
Ee as 
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Chap. jferving it, the Impulfe is ftill an Ap- 


XVII. 


petite, varying only in it’s name, as the 
Pleafure, to which it is referred, varies 
in the Species. 


Yet, hefides thefe Preconceptions, the 
Sources of fimple Appetite, there are alfo 
Preconceptions of offering Violence, and 
others of ref/ting Danger, and thefe na- 
turally call forth another Power, I mean 
the Power of ANGER (/). Few Animals, 
when young, feel any fuch Preconceptions ; 
but the more ferocious and favage are fure 


to find them at maturity; and the sa/- 


cible Impulfes foon /pontancoufly attend, 
prompting the Lion to employ his Fangs; 
the Vultur his Talons; the Boar his 
Tufk; and every other Animal of prey 
his proper and natural Preparations. 


Aut thefe Spontaneous Impulfes, as well 
of Anger as of Appetite, are equally in- 


(1) @YMOZ. 
cluded 
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cluded under the common name of Jrra- Chap.’ 


tional (m), being called by this name, 
becaufe they have nothing to do with 
Reafon. 


Bur when Reason becomes ftrong 
enough to view it’s proper Objects ; 
that Sight, to which no Being here 
but Man alone is equal; when the Moral 
and the Intelligible rife before his mental 
Eye, and he beholds the fair Forms of 
Good and of Truth; then too arife Im- 
pulfes of a far more noble kind, thofe to 


Friendfhip, to Society, to Virtue, and 


to Science (πη). 


Ags 


(m) AAOTOS, as well as AOTIKOZ and ΛΟ. 
ΤΟΣ, are Terms too well known, to need more than 
to be mentioned. 


(s) This Progreffion from the lower to the fupe- 
rior Faculties is well defcribéd by Cicero. 


Prima eff enim conciliatio hominis ad ca, qua fant feo 
cundum naturam: fimul autem cepit intelligentlam, vel 
notionem potius (quam adpellant ἔννοιαν illi) viditque re 
rum agendarum ordinem, et, ut ita dicam, concerdiam ἃ 

Esa fnulte 


XVII. 
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Anp,thus is Man not.only a Micros 
cofm in the Structure of his Body, but 
in 


multo cam pluris eftimavit, quam omnia illa, que pri- 
mum dilexerat > atque ita cogitatione et ratione conlegity 
ut fiatueret in eo conlocatum fummum illud hominis PER 
SE LAUDANDUM ΕἾ EXPETENDUM BonumM. Cie 
de Fin. iii. 6. 

Unicuique atati fia conftitutio ef: alia infanti, alta 
puero, alia (πὶ: omnes enim conflitutioni conciliantur, m 
gud funt. Infans fine dentibus eft: buic conflitutioni fue 
conciliatur. LEnati funt dentes: buic, &c. Sen. Epifi. 
cxxi. The whole Epiftle is worth perufal, in part- 
cular what follows—L£rgé infans ei conflitutioni fue 
conciltatur, qu@ TUNC infanti eff, non que futura ju 
veni eft. Neque enim, SI ALIQUID ILLI MAJUS IN 
QUO TRANSEAT, reéflat; mon HOC quogue, in guo nof- 
citur, SECUNDUM NATURAM EST. 


See alfo his elegant Application of this Doétrine to 
the different Stages of that well-known Vegetable, 
Corn, from it’s firft appearance above the ground, to 
it’s State of maturity. Nam et illa berba, que in 
Segetem,. &c. Epift. p. 603. Edit. Varior. 


“See alfo how elegantly Cicero applies the fame Doc- 
trine to the Vine, where to the vegetative Powers he 


sfirtt fuppofes Senfe {uperadded; and then to Senfe, 


_Reajon ; each Superaddition ftill increafing in value, 
tho” not robbing the former Powers of their due re- 
gard and attention—£é nunc quidem, quod eam tuctur, 

΄ ut 
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in the Syftem too of his Impulfes, in- 
crnding all of them within him from the 
bafett 


ut de Viti potiffimim loquar, oft id, &c. De Fis. 
v. 14. 


® 


See Vol. the Firft, Dialogue concerning Happinefs, 
part the fecond, and the Notes, p. 302, &c. 


The Number and Subordination of the animating 
Powers are well diftinguifhed in the following Ex- 
tracts. . 


Τῶν δὲ δυνάμεων τῆς ψυχῆς αἱ λεχθεῖσαι τοῖς μὲν 
ἐνυπάρχυσι waras (καθάπερ εἴπομεν) τοῖς δὲ τινὶς αὖ- 
τῶν, ἐνίοις δὲ μία μόνη" δυνάμεις δὲ εἴπομεν ϑρεπῖι- 
κὸν» αἰσθητικὸν, COEKTIXOY, κινητικὸν KATA τόπον, δια- 
νοητικόν" ὑπάρχει δὲ τοῖς μὲν Φυτοῖς τὸ Spenlixey He 
γον. ἑτέροις δὲ τὸ αὐτό τε x, τὸ αἰσθητικόν" εἰ δὲ τὸ 
αἰσθητικὸν, x% τὸ ὀρεκτικὸν" ὄρεξις μὲν γὰρ ἐπιθυμία : 
x, ϑυμὸς % βάλησις" τὰ δὲ ζῶα πάντα μίαν ἔχει τῶν 
αἰσθήσεων, τὴν αφήν' ᾧ δὲ αἴσθησις ὑπάοχει; rere 
ἡδονή TE % λύπη» % ἡ eiduaia, τὰ γὰρ ἠδέ» Sorbus 
ἐξὶν aurn—With regard tothe Powers of the Soul that 
have been enumerated, to fome Beings they appertain AL 
of them ; to others, only SOME of them; and to others, 
only One of them. The Powers we have mentiontdy are 
the Nutritive, the Senfitive, the Power of Defrre, of lo- 
cal Motion, of Raticcination. Now to Plants there ap- 
pertains only the Nutritive Power ; to cther Beings beth 
this, and the Senfitive : but sf the Senfitive, then the 
Power of Defire; for Appetite, and Refentment, and 

Be 3 Volition 
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Chap. bafeft to the moft fublime (c). He in- 
XVII. cludes them all, as being poffefied of aif 
Per- 


Volition (the three great leading Powers) are each of 
them a Species of Defire, and all Animals have at leaft 
one of the Senfes, 1 mean the Senfe of Touch. Naw ta 
the Being, which poffefjes Senfation, ta this appertain alfp 
Pleafure and Pain, and that which is Pleafurable and 
Painful. But if thefe, then Appetite ; for Appetite is the 
Defire of that, whichis Pleafurable. Arif. de Anim. 
]. ii. ©. 3 


And foon after—"Avev μὲν γὰρ τὰ ϑρεπῆικα τὸ αἰς- 
θητικὸν ἐκ Esse τὰ δὲ αἰσθητικξ χωρίζεται τὸ ϑρεπ]ικὸν 
ἐν τοῖς φυτοῖς. Πάλιν δὲ, ἄνευ μὲν τὰ ἀπῆικξ τῶν aAq 
λων αἰσθύφεων ἐδεμία ὑπάρχει, apy δὲ ἄνευ τῶν ἄλλων 
ὑπάρχει" τσολλὰ γὰρ τῶν ζώων ὅτε owe ὅτε ἀκοὴν ἔχ- 
«σιν» ἅτε ὀσμῆς ὅλως αἴσθησιν" % τῶν αἰσβητιχῶν ta μὲν 
ἔχει τὸ κατὰ τόπον κινητικὸν, τὰ δ᾽ ἐκ ἔχει" τελευ- 
ταῖον δὲ x τὸ ἐλάχιςον, λογισμὸν % διάνοιαν" οἷς μὲν 
γὰρ ὑπάρχει λογισμὸς τῶν φθαρτῶν, τάτοις x) τὰ 
λοιπὰ πάντα" οἷς δὲ ἐκείνων ἕκαςον, ὁ τάσι λογισμός, 
---ὠ͵ασλλὰ τοῖς μὲν ἐδὲ φαντασία, τὰ δὲ ταύτῃ μόνον 
Caci—Without the Nutritive Power there is no Senf- 
sive; but then the Nutritive is feparated from the Senfi- 
tive in Plants. Again, without Touch there can be none 
of the other Senfations, but there may be Touch without 
any of the reft; for thus are there many Animals, which 
bave neither Sight, nor Hearing, nor even a Senfation of 
Smells. Farther ftill, of the Senfstive Beings πιὸ ΖΗ 
the Loco- motive Power, and others poffefs it not: the laft 

: Order 
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Perception; and Perception we have now Chap. 
found to be the Cau/e of all Spontaneous XVII 
ἢρρικαση genet 

Impulfe. 
We 


Order of Beings, and thofe the feweft in number, are 
thofe, which poffefs the Powers of REASONING and Dis- 
CUSSION : and among the mortal and perifbable Beings 
thofe, who poffe/s thefe Powers, poffefs ALL the remain- 
ing Species ; but thofe, who poffe/s any one of thefe 
Powers in particular, do not all of them therefore poffe/s 
the Reafoning Power, but fome of them want even the 
Power of Phanfy or Imagination ; others of them condué 
themfelyes and live by that [inferior Power] alone. 
Arifi, de Anim. 1. ii. ¢. 3. p. 28. Edit. Sylb. See 
before, p. χοῦ, Note (7) | 


Tt muft be here obferved, that PLanTs are faid To 
LIvE (ζῆν) tho’ not to be ANIMALS (ζῶα) ; the 
Charaéter of ANIMAL being derived from the Power 
of SENsATION, of which Plants are fuppofed defti- 
tute; while that gf Lirk appertains to them, be- 
caufe they GRow, and PRODUCE each of them SEED. 
after their kind. 


Thefe different Powers, as they ftand united in one 
fubje€t, may be better comprehended, by marking 
their clear and diftin&t character, when they exift a- 
port, in different Subjects. | 


(0) The preceding Speculations have refpeét to the 
threefold Divifion of the Sout, adopted by the Pytha- 
goreans and Platontcs, by which they made: it to be 
Rational, Lrafcible, and Concupifcible, and called it’s 

Ee 4 three 
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We mutt remember however that ‘tus 
not Perception fmply, which caufes fuch 
Impulfe; but ’tis Perception of Want 
within, and of adequate Good without ; 
and that as this Good is fometimes ar 
object of Senfe, fometimes of Intellect, 
fometimes a miflaken Good, at other 
times a rea/ one, (in as much as Senfa- 
tion is fallible, and’ Reafon may be de- 
ceived) fo the whole amounts to this; 
the Caufe of Spontaneous Impulle is the 
Perception of abfent Good, and that either 
fenfible or intelligible, esther real or appa- 


rent (p). 


AFTER this manner we perceive one 
of the moft important Unions; the Unioz 


three Faculties Ach@, Θυμὸς, and. Ἐπιβθυμία, Rea- 
son, ANGER, and ConcupPiIsCENCE or APPETITE. 
See Diog. Laert. iii. oe Plato’s Republic is founded 
on this Divifion. 


| (p) See Vel. the Firft, Treatife on Happinefi, and 
Notes on the fame, pages 212, 246, 334, 356. 


of 
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of thofe two capital Motions, the Phy- Chap.. 
fical and the Metaphyfcal, Tue Sovy XVIL 
perceives thofe Goods, which it is con- ae Ὸ 
{cious that the Animal wants. Hence 

an Impulfe to obtain them by employing 

the Organs of the Body; and this, as __ 

far as the Soul only is concerned, we call 
Motion Metaphyfical. ence the bodily 
Organs aCtually are employed, and this 

we call Motion Phyfcal. Perception leads 

the way; Spontaneous Impulfe follows ; and 

the Body fupplies the place of an Inftru- 

ment or Tool (4). ) 


As 


(q) ---ὅτως μὲν ἕν ἐπὶ τὸ κινεῖσθαι να τράτ]ειν τὼ 
ζῶα ὁρμῶσιν τὴς μὲν ἐογάτης αἰτίας τῇ κινεῖσθαι δρέξ- 
εως tons, ταύτης δὲ γινομένης ἢ δι᾿ αἰσθήσεως, ἢ διὰ 
Φαντασίας x, vortews—And thus it is, that ANIMALS 
proceed to move themfelves and act, a Desire being the 
aft and immediate Caufe of their moving, and this Defire 
being occafioned either by SENSATION, or elfe by Ima- 
GINATION and INTELLECTION. Arsft. de Animal. 
Motu. c. vii. Po 155: Edit. Sylb. 


Ta μὲν γὰρ ἐργανικὰ μέρη παρασχενάφει ἐπιτη- 
δείως τὰ πάθη, 1 δὲ ὄρεξις τὰ πάθη, τὴν δὲ ὄρεξιν ἡ 
Φαντασία" 
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Chap. As every animal Motion has a view to 
XVII. Good, fo, if it mifs that Good, the Mo- 
tion ceafes, and the Animal is left dif- 
contented : if it obtain it, the Animal is 
happy, but then too the Motion ceafes ; 
for the End is obtained, to which the 
Motion tended. And thus is all animal 
Motion in it’s Nature finite, as it has a 
Beginning and an End ; as it begins from 
the Want of Good, and ends in it’s Ac- 
quifition. Hence too as it ends where it 
begins, it bears an analogy to Motion 
ciscular, where we run a complete round, 


Φαντασία" αὐτῆ dt γίγνεαι ἢ διὰ γοήσεως, ἣ δι᾽ αἰσθή- 
σιως.---Ἴ2ὲ CORPOREAL FEELINGS prepare in a pro- 
per manner the ORGANIC Parts of the Body; De- 
’ SIRE prepares thofe Feelings ; that Defre is prepared by 
fome Fancy or APPEARANCE ; and this loft arifes εἰ- 
ther thro’ INTELLECTION or SENSATION. Jju/d. 
hc. 8. Ρ. 157). Edit. Sylb. 


If it be afked why nothing has been faid concerm- 
ing Averfion and Evil, as well as concerning Volition 
and Good; the Anfwer is, that to fly Evsl is to εξ 
Good ; and to efcape Evil is to obtain Good ; fo that in 
the prefent inquiry they are both included, 


by 
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by returning to the point whence we 
began. 


‘Tis no-unentertaining Speculation ta 
attend to thefe internal Motions, as they 
arife fram the different prevalence of 
their different zmternal Caufes. Within 
the Soul of Man there are Paffons, and 
a Principle of Reafon: fometimes the 
internal Motion arifes from many Paffions 
at once, and the Soul is like a Sea when 
agitated by contrary Winds. 


.-“- etuat ingens 
Imo in onde PUDOR, mixfogue INSANIA 
‘Luctu (r). 


Here the Motion is tempeftuous, and 


Reafon during the Storm appears to be 


overwhelmed. At other times fhe inter- 
pofes, but without fuccefs; and in fuch 
cafe the Motion is equally turbid and ir- 


® 
(r) En, x. 870. 
| regular. 
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. regular. | Thus Medea, when fhe is about 


to murder her children : 


Καὶ μανθάνω μὲν, οἷα δρᾷν μέλλω καχά" 
Θυμὸς de egeltlay τῶν ἐμῶν βελευμάτων ()» 


1 know the mifchiefs, that I foon fhall act, 
But oe over-rules ») better thoughts. . 


There are times too, when Reafon acts 
with greater fuccefs, and when the Mo- 
tion becomes of courfe more placid and 
ferene. But whenever the i is fo far able 
to eftablith her authority,. as to have the 
Paffions obey her uniformly without mur- 
muring or oppofition, then follows that 
orderly, that fair and equal Motion, by 
which the Stoics reprefented even Hap- 
piness itfelf, and elegantly called it she 


Well-flowing of life (1). 


(s) Arrian. Epia. li. c. 28. p. 144. Edit. Up- 
ton. Euripid, Med. v. 1078, 9g. 


(4) “Evposra’Bie-—See Diog. Laert. vii. 88. = His 


. intelledta eff illa beata vita, fecundo de efluens curfu. Se 


nec, Epift. 120. Seealfo of this Treatheyp. 261, 262. 


BEsip4, 
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Besrpes the well-flowing here men- Chap. 
tioned, which is of a kind:purely mora/, XVII 
there is another highly valuable, which pa aa 
is of a kind purely eztel/edfual. It is un- | 
der this Motion, that the Man of Specu- 
lation pafes, thro’ the road of Syllogifm, 
from the fAmplef Truths to the mof com- 
plicated Theorems. 


“« Awp here it may δὲ remarked, that as 
pure and original Truth is the Obje& of 
our moft excellent VoutTion (it being all 
that we feek, confidered as Beings intel- 
Jigent), fois it as ftrily and properly the 
Objet of our moft excellent PERCEPTION ;. 
there being no perceptive Power, but our 

_ Intellect alone, that can reach it. ’Tis 
here then we behold the meaning of an 
antient and important Doétrine, that THE 

PRIMARY OBJECTS oF PERCEPTION 

AND OF VOLITION ARE THE SAME (4). 


() To OPEKTON x» τὸ NOHTON κινεῖ, ¥ κι- 
νόμενον" τάτων δὲ TA TIPQTA, TA ATTA—The 
DESIRABLE 


C—O στος, οτος το ττϑὰ 
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Tis hence alfo we may learn, that not 
only att Goop 1s TRuTH (as there can 
be none fuch without 4 reafon, from 
which it is fo denominated), but alfo that 
ALL TRuTH 1s ΟΟΟΡ, as it is the foe 
purfuit of the contemplative, the xetural 


Objest of their Wants, equally as ho+ 


nours are to the ambitious, or as ban~ 


. quets to the luxurious (x). 


Havina 


: ᾿ ᾿ : τ 


DEesIRABLE and the INTELLIGIBLE move, without be- 
ing moved ; and of thefe two Genera thofe Otjects, that 
‘are HIGHEST and First, are THE SAME. Arif, 
Metaph. Δ. ζ. p.202. Bait. Syld. 


‘When a Theorem of Archimedes moves within us ἃ 
Defire to underftand it; or when, being underftood, 
it raifes within us our neceflary Afent > we do not cons 
ceive the Theorem itfelf to be moved, either by the De- 
fire, or by the Affent, as the Horfes are moved, that 
give Motion to the Waggen, or the Waggon moved, 
that gives motion to it’s Load. 


(x) Tho’ we feldom hear of Goods in our common 
intercourfe with Mankind, but what have reference 
to the Body, or at beft to the ower Affections; yet 


- HAS THE HIGHEST FACULTY OF THE SOUL A PE- 


CULIAR Goon, as much as the other faculties have, 
from 
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Havine faid thus much concerning Chap. 
Perception, and that higheft Species of XVII. 
animal Impulfe, 1 mean Volition, it mut 
not be forgot, that there are other internal 
Motions of a very different character, 
where both Perception and Spontaneous 
Impulfe are in a manner unconcerned. 


WITHIN every Animal there is an 1Ν- 
NATE and acTIvE Power, which ceafes 
not it’s work, when Senfe and Appetite 
are afleep ; which, without any confctous 
co-operation of the Animal itfelf, carries 
it from an Embryo or Seed to the ma- 
turity of it’s proper Form. Now fo far 
this Power may be called a Principle of 
Motion. At Maturity it tops (for were 


from the intellectual Poffeffion of which Good it feeks 
Feziciry and Peace. 


1 loved ber (fays the wife Man, fpeaking of Wif- 
dom ; and what is Wi/dom, but the moft exalted 
Truth 2) 1 loved ber above Health and Beauty, and chofe 
to have ber inflead of Light: for the Light, that cometh 
from her, never goeth out. Wifd. vii. 10. ch 

C 
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Chap. the progrefs infinite, there could be no 
XVII. Maturity at all); and fo far it may be 
. called a Principle of Ceffation or Reft (y). 
From this point of Reft it deferts the 

Being gradually, and in confequence of 

fuch defertion the Being gradually decays. 


(7) Speaking of the difference between the Opera- 
tion of the Elements and mere Matrer, and that. of 
NaruRE, and an internal Principle, the Stagirite ob- 
ferves—Tuv δὲ Φύσει συνερώτων πέρας isi 54 λόγο» 
μεγέθες κα αὐξήσεως" ταῦτα δὲ ψυχῆς, ἀλλ᾽ καὶ πυρὸς, 
9 λόγε μᾶλλον ἢ UAns—As to things, which derive their 
Confiitution from Nature, there is a Bounp and 
Proportion in their Magnitude and Growth; and thefe 
proceed from their Sour, not from the Element of Fire ; 
ard are caufed rather by Reafon, than by Matter. De 
An. ii. 4. p. 30. Edit. Sylb.—And, not long before, 
defcribing a Phyficai or natural Subftance, he makes 
it to be fomething ἔχοντ» ἀρχὴν κινήσεως x, τάσεω; 
ἐν αὐτῷ, which poffeifes within itfelf a Principle of Mo- 
TION and of Rest. De Mn. ii. 1p. 23. Edit 
Sylb. : 


“Tis by this Principle that the Magnitude of the 
Thiftle, the Oak, the Bee, the Elephant, and every 
other natural ProduGion, whether animal or veget- 
able, is to a certain degree circumfcribed and /- 
mited; and when that Limit either Fails or exceeds ina 
con{picuous manner, the Being becomes ἃ Mon fier, 
see Vol. I, p. 295, Note xviii. 

— fubeunt 
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»»»--- fubcunt mori, triftifque fenettus : Chap. 
Et labor, et durd rapit inclementia mor- XVII. 

fis (2). 


As the Local Motion of Animals is 
derived from Senfe, and /pontaneous Im- 
pulfe; fo from the Principle, jut de- 
{cribed, are derived their other Moa 
tions: from it’s Activity, their Gene- 
ration, their Augme nt tion, and Change to 
better ; from it’s CessaTion, their Change © 
to worfe, their Diminution, and laftly 
Death*. ’Tis this is that internal Prin- 
ciple, which defcends from Animals even 
to Vegetables ; and which, as thefe laft 
poffefs no other, is commonly called Vz- 
GETATIVE Lire, tho’ fometimes it is 
denoted by the more obvious Name of 
NATURE (a). 


(%) Georg. iii. 67, 68. 
* See before, p. 384 to p. 289. . 
(a) See the Definition of Nature in Volume the 


Firfi, among the Notes on the firft Treatife, p. 257, 
and more fully in the addition to Note 3, p. 282. 


ΕΖ ᾿ The 
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We muft remember however, that 
while we fpeak of Motion here, we mean 
the invifible Caule, not the vifble Effeats ; 
for thefe are purely phyfical, and belong 
to another Speculation. After the fame 
manner are we to fpeak of thofe other 


The VEGETATIVE LiFE here mentioned is fome- 
times called ψυχὴ Φυτικὴ, fometimes ϑρεπ)ικὴ, and 
at other times τὸ Seemlixov, the NUTRITIVE Prin- 
CIPLE ; that Principle, which, pafling thro’ Plants, 
as well as Animals, never ceafes to neuri/b and fupport 
them, thro’ the period of their exiftence—asi yap 
ἐνεργεῖ a Φυτικὴ Puxn—xy μᾶλλον ἐν τοῖς ὕπνοις, ἔνθα 
αἱ λοιπαὶ τῆς ψυχῆς δυνάμεις etme τότε yar μά- 
Aisa αἱ πέψεις-τ ΗΕ VeceTarive Sout energizes 
at all times, and more during Sleep, when the OTHER 
PoWERS ARE AT REST ; and therefore 'tis then moflly 
are performed the Digeflions. Philop. in “εἰ, de An. 
1. ii.—To ἔρίον τὸ αὐτὰ ποιεῖ τὸ ϑρεπ]ικὸν μόριον ἐν 
τῷ καθεύδειν μᾶλλον ἢ ἐν τῷ ἐ[ρηϊορέναι" τρέφεται γὰρ 
my αὐξάνεται τότε μᾶλλον ὡς ἐδὲν τοροσδιόμενα woos 
ταῦτα τῆς αἰσθήσεως.---Τὐεέ NUTRITIVE part of the 
Soul performs it’s Work in SLEEPING, more than in 
Waking ; for then, more than at any other time, are Ani- 
mals nourifbed and enlarged in bulk, as they have No 
‘NEED OF SENSATION FOR THESE PURPOSES. Ari- 
Hot. de Somne, cap. 1. fub fin. Sce before, p. 104. 


motive 
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wnotive Powers, the Powers of Magne- Chap. 
tifm and Eletricity ; the vifd/e Motions, -*V 1s 
which they produce, being of a Species 
merely Phyfical, but the Caufe of thefe 
Motions lying itfelf totally concealed. 
Whether then we fuppofe it a Species of 
inferior Life, and fay with Thales, that 
the Magnet and the Amber are ani- 
mated (6) ; or whether we content our- 
felves with calling it an internal active 
Quality (occu/t we muft not call it, for 
that is now forbidden) we may fafely 
pronounce it ὦ Quality, whith, tho’ ws 


(6) This Opinion of Thales concerning the Mag. 
net's having a Soul, becaufe it moved Iron (ψυχὴν ἔχειν 
ὅτι τὸν σίδηρον κινεῖ ) may be found in Arif?. de An. 
l,i. €. 2. p. 7. 


Philoponus, in his Comment on this Paffage, gives 
us from Thales the following Sentiment, which, tho’ 
yiot immediately to our purpofe, we have tran{cribed 
for it’s importance—#Ashv, ὡς ἡ Πρόνοια μέχρι τῶν 
ἐογάτων διήκει, »κἡ ἐδὲν αὐτὴν λανθάνει, ἐδὲ τὸ ἐλάχιρον" 
He ufed to fay that PRovImENCE extends to the loweft 
of all Beings, and that nothing is hid from it, no not 
even that which is moft minute. See beforey p. 130. 


Ff a αἴῷ 
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. are fure of it’s exiftence, is not other- 
+ wife comprehenfible, than dy reference te 
it’s Effects; as we know Homer, who is 
out of Sight, by his J/ad, which lies 
before us. ᾿ 


THERE is yet another motive Principle, 
far greater zn local extent than all yet 
mentioned; I mean that, by which not ᾿ 
only every Atom of this our Earth has 
it’s proper tendency, but by which even 
Planets, Satellites, and — defcribe 
their Orbits. 


ASTRONOMERS will inform us as to 
the force of Morton Here, and how much 
on it’s due Order depends this immenfe 


Univerfe. 


ΤῊΣ beft of ancient Philofophers, 
when they faw fo many inferior Motions 
not to be performed without Coun/fel or 
Defign, could not think of imputing fich 
Jupertor ones to the efficacy of. blind 


Chance 3° 
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Chance; and therefore, whatever they Chap. 
might conceive of the immediate Caufe *VII- 
(call it Gravitation or Attraétion, or by ἜΝ 
any other name) they juftly fuppofed the 
primary Caufe to be a PRINCIPLE oF IN- 
TELLECTION : . 


totam infufa per artus 
Mens agitat molem (ὦ. 


ΤΉΣΥ indeed fo far confidered ΜΙΝΡ 
to be the Source oF ALL Morion, that 
*twas thro’ its Motive Powers, that they 
diftinguifhed it from Body; which laft 
᾿ was no more than a pafive Subject, pof- 
feffing nothing motive within itfelf, but 
deriving all it’s Motions from /ome- 
thing elfe. 


’Twas hence too that they inferred 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL.— - 
They reafoned thus.—** Vital Motion may 


(6) ΖἘπ. viv 727. 
Ff 3 “ς forfake 
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“* forfake the Body, becaufe fo the Body ‘tis 
“ποῦ an Effential; and in fuch cafe the 
** Body ts faid ta die. But Vital Motion 
“4 cannot forfeke.the Soul, becaufe to the 
‘© Soul ’tis an Effential, and ‘tis not pof- 
‘* fible that any thing fhould be forfaken by 
“0 (4). But this by way of di- 
greffion. 


(4) —Quod autem motum adfert alicui, quodque 1P- 
SUM agitatur ALICUNDE, quando finem habet motis, 
VIVENDI FINEM HABEAT neceffe ο΄. SOLUM igitur, 
QUOD SEIPSUM MOVET, guia NUNQUAM DESERITUR 
A SE, NUNQUAM ne moveri quidem definit. Quinetiam, 
&e. Cic. Tufcul. Difp. i. 23. 


The whole Paffage, which is rather too long to 
tranfcribe, is the ‘Lranflation of an Argument, taken 
from Plato’s Phadrus.—To δὲ ἄλλο κινῶν, γ0) ὑπ᾿ GAAS 
χινέμενον, κι τι Δ. Plat. Edit. Ficini. p. τ2λι. B. 


See Macrobius in Somn. Scipionis, ς.. 18. 


Cicero has ufed the fame Argument in his Tra& de 
Sencfiute.—Cumque SEMPER AGITETUR ANIMUS, 
nec princttium motus habeat, quia SE 1PSE MOVEAT, 
KE FINEM QUIDEM habiturum effe MOTUS, quia NUN- 
QUAM SE JPSE SIT RELICTURUS—C. 21. 


Quintilian has brought the Argument into the Form 
of a Syllogifm.—Quicquid ex feipfo movetur, immortale 
eft: Anima autem ex feipfa movetur : immortalis igitur 


03 Anima, Inft. Orat. V. 14. 
As 
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As to the rife and daration of Mo- Chap, 

ion, the founder of the Peripatetic XVII. 
Se& thus ftates the Queftion. “ Was baat a 
“ Morion (fays he) ever generated with- 
τς out exifling before; and is it ever again 
“ fo deftroyed, that there τς nothing moved ; 
“‘ or was it neither generated, nor is de~ 
“« froyed, but ever was, and will be; 
<< fomething appertaining to Beings, which 
‘© 1s immortal and unceafing; a kind of 
“ Life,-as tt were, to all things that exift 
τ by the power of Nature (e)” ὃ 

Tuose, who meditate an anfwer to 
thefe Queries, will remember that Mo- 
TION ts co-eval with the Univerfe, fince 
we learn that, in its firf? and ecarlief era, 
the Spirst of God Moven upon the face of 


the waters*. They will remember too that 
Morion is as old as Time, and their 


(e ) Πότερον δὲ γίγονέ wore Msn ἐκ ὅσα τρότε- 
gers % φθείρεται πάλιν ὅτως, cre κινεῖσθαι ponder ἢ 
ὅτε ἐγίνετο, ὅτε Φθείρεται,, ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ ἦν, % σαι, y 
ser ἀθάνατον x, ἄπαυρον ὑπάρχει τοῖς Bow, οἷον ζωή 


τις ὅσα τοῖς φύσει συνεεῶσι Warws Ari if. Phyf. 1. viii. 
CG. 1. p. 144. Lait. Sylb. 


* Genefis chap. 1. 
Ffq4 
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Chap. Coexiftence fo neceflary, it is not poffible to 
XVII. fuppofe the one, without fuppofing the 


other. 


Anp thus, having before confidered 
Prysicat Morion, have we now confi- 
dered what may be called MeTapuysi- 
CAL, or (if I may ufe the expreffion) 
CausaATive MoTion; including under 
this name every ANIMATING Power, 
whether rational or irrational, which, 
though different from Body, acts upon 
Body, caufing it to live, to grow, and 
move itfelfand other Bodies. Thefe ant- 
mating Powers are only known from their 
Effects, as the Painter's 4rt is known from 
his Piéures. And hence, as ’tis the Ef- 
fe&, which leads us to recognife the 
Caufe, hence thefe animating Powers, tho’ 
prior in exifience to Phyfical Effects, are 
neceffarily fubfequent in human Contempla- 
tion, and are thence, and thence only 
called Merapuysicat (7). 


(f) See 409, 451, 483. As tothe character and 
fubordination of the feveral Avimating Powers, fee be- 
fore p. 421, 422. and foonto p. 438. a8 well in the 
Text, as in the Notes. See alfo Chapter the Sixth. 
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ANnp now, having done with Mice: Chap, 
f Rest, | AXVIE 
we muft take fome notice of Rest | 


Tus moft obvious Species of Rest is 
that oppofed to the moft obvious Spe- 
cies of Motion; fuch for example as 
the Cefation of Gales, after they have 
been frefh and blowing : 


Ingrato celeres obruit oTIO 
Ventos ( g). 


“τῆς Ceffation. of Billows, after they 
have been_loud and tempeftuous— 


Sicence, ye troubled Waves, and thou 


Deep, Peace (A). 
Bur 


(g) Horat. Od. 1,1. τό. 

(δὴ) Par. Lof?, vii. 216. 

Both thefe Species of Ref are denoted in Englifh 
by the common name of Carm. The Greeks, with 


their,ufual precifion, have given a different Name to 
gach: the firft, that is the Wind-Calm, they call 


. Nanpia, and define it Ἡρεμία ἐν πλήθει ἀέρῷ», 
TRane 
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Bur ‘tis expedient to be more parti- 
cular.—The two inftances of Rest, that 
we have alleged, are of Morion purely 
LocAL. So is it, when the fight of an 
Arrow is /pent ; when a-Bowl, that has 
been runnizg, flops. But Rest is alfo 
connected with the other Species of Mo- 
tion. The Ceffation of Growth is Ma- 


i turity; of the Vital Energies, is Death. 


So too with refpect to the higher fa- 
culties of the Soul, Senfe and Reafon. 


TRANQUILLITY in a quantity of Air; the fecond, 
that is the Sea-Calm, they call Γαλήνη, and define it 
Ὁμαλότης ϑαλατίης» Eveness ἐπ the Sza’s Sur- 
FACE. Thefe definitions are of rchytas, and may be 
found in Ariffotle’s Metaph. p. 136. Edit. Sylb. 


PLaTo has brought the two terms together, in thofe 
harmonious Lines, delivered by Agathe in the Ban- 
qutt— 3 

Εἰρήνην μὲν ἐν ἰνῃρώποις» weadya δὲ TAALNHN, 
NHNEMIAN ανέμων, κοίτην ὕπνον τ᾽ ἐνὶ χύδει., 


See Platen. Symp. p. 1190, Edtt. Fic. See alfo the 


. Jearned and ingenious Tranflation of Mr, Sydenbam, 


p- 118. 
The 
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The Ref of the fenfitive Powers, after the 
labours of the day, is SLEEP : 


Dulcis et alta Quizs, placideque fimil~ 
lima Mort: (1). 


The Ref of the Paffons, after having 
been agitated, is ComposurRE and Equa- 
NIMITY ; the Reft of the dehtberative and 
reafoning Powers, after fedulous Invefti- 
gation, is the Difcovery of the thing 
fought, or rather the ACQUIESCENCE IN 
Trutu difcovered, either real or appa- 
rent, either practical or {peculative. 


Anp hence, in the laft mode of Ref, 


or Acquiefcence, the rife of our Enghj/b 


Phrafe, I am fixt; and of the Latin 
Phrafe, Stat: 


- Strat conferre manum—— (2). 


(i) Zin. vi. 522.—See before, Hermes, Ὁ. 52, and 
of this Volume, p. 336, 337. 

(4) Zn. xii. 678. 

The incomparable Sanéfius in his Adinerva gives the 


following excellent explanation of this Paflage. Quam- 
au 


443. 
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Chap. Hence Science in Greek is called ἘΠῚ- 
XVH. »THMH, évery Theorem being as it were 
reer ‘Refting Place, at which the man of 
Science /fops (/). 


Lastry, there is a Ref of all the 
moft interefting to mankind, I mean 
Peace, that happy Ref, which follows 
the Trepidations and Ravages of War. 


AND now having done with REsT, 
Jet us bring the whole to a conclufion. 


diu enim deliberatur, confilium vacillat, et fententia fluc- 
‘ gtuat ; ubs certum ac fatutum cft, qued quis facere vult, 
_conkiftie confilium, ef sTAT SENTENTIA. Sané. 
Minerv. 1. iv. c. 4. ps 637. Edit. νι. 1733. 


‘In Perizonius’s Note upon this part of Sandé?ius, it 
. ., appears that Sepert is ufed in the fame fignification, 
and for the fame reafons. See the Note following. 


(7) ---ἰτι δὲ "Ὁ ἡ νόησις ἔοικεν ἠριμήσει τινὶ, % 
ἘΠΙΣΤΆΑΣΕΙ μᾶλλον ἢ xiicei—INTELLECTION ap- 
pears to refemble a certain Refting and STANDING 
STILL, rather than a Motion. De An.1.i. ς. 3. See 
Flermes, p. 368, where this Etymology is treated of 
more at large. : 


' | WE 
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We have faid already, that the -Caufe Chip. 


of all Animal Motion is Goon, either 
real or apparent. —Itis a farther Requi- 
fite, that it thould be Goon, which is 
wanting; Goop at ἃ diffance: for were 
it prefent, the Motion would then be fu- 
perfluous. Thus we fee the meaning of 
the Philofophical Critic, Scaiger : Mo- 
TIONIS ENIM APPETENTIA Causa EST; 
APPETENTIA, PRIVATIO (m): The Caufe 
of Motion #s APPETITION ; of Appetit 
tion, is PRIVATION. "Tis to this Pri- 
VATION or WanrT, that the Wifdom of 
all Ages has imputed Induftry, Perfe- 
verance, and the Invention of Arts and 
Sciences. 


Tuis, in Virgil, is the— 


= duris urgens in rebus EGEST AS (n). 


(m) Scalig. de Caufis Ling. Lat. c. 114. 
(n) Geor. i. 146. See Vol. firft, p. 257, p. 273, 


4» 5: 
Το 
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To this alludes Ep:charmus, the Poet and 


iL. Philofopher : 


“ ᾿ 
TAY Φονὼν 


Πωλᾶσιν ἡμῖν wavre yoo + αἴαθ᾽ οἱ ϑεοί (0). 


The Gods 
Sell us all Goods at Labour's painful price. 


To this alludes the Scripture, at Man’s 
earlieft period,—Jn the fweat of thy face 
foalt thou eat bread (p). 


Bur tho’ Want be thus effential to fet 
Man, and not only Man, but all animal 
Nature, in Motion, yet is Want itfelf 
an IMPERFECTION; and fo be in want is 
to be imperfect. And hence it follows, - 
that true Greatnefs, or Superiority of Na+ ἢ 
ture, confifts not in having many Wants, 
even tho’ we can find means to get. them 


(0) Xenopb. Mem. 1. 11. οι 1. 


(p) Gon. iii. 19. 
: gratified ; 
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gratified ; but in having as few as pof- Chap. 
Jfible, and thofe within the compafs of XVII. 
eur own abilities. 


Tis to this Dodtrine that Virgi nobly 
alludes, when he makes Evander with 
an heroic dignity receive Exeas, not at 
the gates of a proud Palace, but at the 
Door of an humble Cottage: 


Ut ventum ad fedes, hee, inquit, mina 
victor 

Alcides fubtit ; hac illum regia cepit: 

AuDE, hofpes, CONTEMNERE OPES, éf ζέ 
QUOQUE DIGNUM | 

Fince Deo; rebufgue vent non afper 


egenis (q). 


Conformable to the fame way of think- 
ingis what Socrates fays to Antipho in 
| Xenophon: “4 Youseem (fays he) O An- 
“* tipho, to be one of thofe, who imagine 


(4) Hin. viii. 362. . 
« Happi- 
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“ Happinefi to be Luxury and Expences 
“© But I for my part eieem THE WANT-= 
‘6 ING OF NOTHING, 20 be DiviNE; and 
‘THE WANTING OF AS LITTLE AS 
6© POSSIBLE, 720 Come NEAREST TO THE 
és DiviniTy ; and, as THE DIVINITY IS 
<¢ MOST EXCELLENT, /o the being NEAREST 


“« TOTHE DIVINITY ἐς the being NEAREST 


“ΤΟ THE MOST EXCELLENT (r)”. 


ARISTOTLE feems to have followed 
his old Mafter (for fuch was Socrates), 
with refpe& to this Sentiment. ‘* Zo 
** that Beng, ({ays he) which ἐξ IN THE 
‘© MOST EXCELLENT STATE, HAPPINESS 
“4 appears to appertaiw WITHOUT ACTION 
‘AT ALL; to the BEING NEAREST 29. 
‘* the moft perfedt, thro’ a SMALL and 


(r) “Eomas, ὦ ᾿Αντιφῶν, τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν οἱομώνῳ 
τρυφὴν x, πολυτέλειαν εἶναι" ἐγὼ δὲ voi τὸ μὲν μη" 
δινὸς δεῖσθαι» ϑεῖον εἶναι, τὸ δὲ ὡς ἰλαχίξων, ἐγίυτά- 
τῶ 78 Brie’ -x, τὸ μὲν Θεῖον, χράτιξον, τὸ δὲ ἰγίυτά- 
τω τῇ @tiz, ἐγίυτάτω τῷ xpariss. Xenoph. Mem 
Li.c. 6, Se&. 10. 


46 SINGLE 
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‘* SINGLE ACTION ; fo thofe THE MosT Chap. 
‘* REMOTE, thro’ ACTIONS MANY AND XVII. 
** vaRsOoUS (9). He foon after fubjoins 

the reafon, why the moft excellent Being has 

no need of Aédtion. * It has (fays he) 

‘* WITHIN ITSELF THE FINAL CAUSE,” 

that is to fay, perfect. Happine/s: but 
ACTION ALWAYS EXISTS IN TWO, when 

there is both A FINAL Cause, and A 
PowER TO OBTAIN IT, each of them 
Jeparate, and detached from one an- 

other (2). 


AND 


(5) “Eosxe yap τῷ μὲν dpisa ἔχοντι ὑπάρχειν τὸ εὖ i 
ἄνεν πράξεως" τῷ δὲ ἐγίύτατα, dia ὀλίγης x μιᾶς" 
τοῖς δὲ τοοῤῥωτάτω, dia τολειόνων. Arif?. de Calo. 1. ii. 


ς. 12. p. 54. Edit. Sylb. 


(t) Τῷ δ᾽ ὡς ἄριγα ἔχοντι ἐδὲν dei πράξεως, bes 
γὰρ iv αὐτῷ τὸ ὃ ἕνεκα" ἡ δὲ ποραξίς icw ἀεὶ ἐν δυσὶν, 
af VV ὦ ψ ‘ Ἧ , ef . 
ὅταν γ0 ἃ ἕνεχα Ny % TO TRTE ἕνεκα. bid. 


The following Remark may perhaps explain this 
Sentiment, if it fhould appear obfcure. 


When a Being finds it’s Good fully and wholly within: 
itfelf, then, ifelf and it’s Good being Ong, it finds πὸ 
G g Caufe 
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Anp hence perhaps we may be ‘able 


a peculiar Attribute to the SUPREME and. 
Divine Narurg, in contradiftinction 
to ALL OTHER Beings, endued with 
Powers of Perception. To Him there 


Caufe of Motion, to feck that, which it poffeffes ai- 
ready, Such Being therefore, from it’s very nature, 
is IMMOVEBABLE, 


But when a Being and it’s Good are feparate, here, 
as they neceflarily are Two, the difant Geed, by be- 
ing perceived, becomes a Finat Cause oF Mo- 
TION, and thus awakens within the Being a certain 
Desire, of which Defre Motion is the natural 
Confequence. Suc Berne therefore by its nature 
is MOVEABLE. 

Ammonius, in the following Quotation, appears to 


have had this Doctrine and thefe Paflages of Ariffotle 
in his view. 


Ὅσα yu λειόνων τινῶν δέεται, πλείονας κινήσεις 
χινεῖται" τὰ δὲ ὁλιϊοδεὰ, ὀλιϊοκίνητα" ἀμέλει τὸ Θεῖον, 
ἀνενδεὶς ὃν» 2 ττάντη ἔξιν ἀκίνητον ---- Ail fuch Beings, as 
are in want of many things, are moved in many Motions ; 
thife, who have few Wants, have few Motions; but 
THE DIVINITY, being WITHOUT Wants, is theres 
fore PERFECTLY IMMOVEABLE, Ammon, in Pred. 
ἀ44. Be 145. 

: are 
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are no Wants, nothing abfent which is Chaps 
Good, being himfelf the very Effence ef XV Ι 
pure Perfection and Goodnefs (uz): en 


Anp fo much for that Motion which, 
tho’ fubfequent in contemplation to the Phy- 
frcal (x), and thence called Metapuy- 
SICAL, is yet truly prior to it in the real 
order of Beings, becaufe it appertains to . 
the Firft Philsfophy. So much alfo for 
the Theory of Motion; _ | 


| (2) See before, ὃ. 1615 162: 
(x) See before, p. 4095 
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CHAP. XVII. 


ἥ ἷ ae 
Conclufion — Utilities dedueible from the 


Theory of thefe — oe 
tulation. 


ND thus having finifhed the Doc- 

trine of ¢hefe PHILOSOPHICAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS, Or, in other words, of Ca- 
TEGORIES, PREDICAMENTS, COMPRE- 
HENSIVE or Universat GengRA, (for 
we have called them indifferently by 
every one of thefe names) together with 
fuch Speculations both previous and /ub- 
Jequent (a), as were either requifite to 
explain the Subject, or elfe naturally 
arofe out of it; we imagine she Utilities 
of this knowlege will be obvious to every 
one, who has ftudied it with impar- 


(a) See before, p. 3, 46, 360, 363, and below, 


p- 464, “ 
tiality, 
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tiality, and has aimed to know, what it: 
- XVI ᾿ 


really 18. 


In the firft place, as we have ufually 


begun the confideration of each AR- 


RANGEMENT from Speculations refpect- 
ing Bopy, and have thence made a Tran- 
fition to others ref{pecting Minn; we 
may hence mark the Conneétion between 
thefe TWo GREAT PRinciP.ies, which 
ftand related to each other, as the Sus- 
ject and its ErricienT Cause, and in 
virtue of that Relation may be faid 20 ruz 
thro’ all things (8). 


Acain, our Mind, by this order/y and 
comprehenfive Theory, becoming furnith- 
_ ed, like a good Library,’ with proper 
Cells or Apartments, we know where to 
place our Ideas both of Beimg and it’s 
Attributes, and where to look for them 
again, when we have occafion to call 


(ὁ) See before, p. 34.. 
Gg 3 them 
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them forth. Without fome ARRANGE+ 
MENT of this fort, the Mind is-fo fag — 
fram igcreafing in Knowlege by the Ac- 
quifition of zew Ideas, that, while it in- 
ereafes the Number of thefe; it does but 
increafe it’s own Perplexity, It ts na 
longer a Library well regulated, but ἃ 
Library crowded and confufed, 


- bi multa fuperfunt, 


Et dominun fallunt—- (c). 


AcaAIn, as thefe ARRANGEMENTS 
have a neceflary Connection with the 
whole of Exifience; with all Berne or 
SuBSTANCE on one hand, with every 
poffible AccipenT or ATTRIBUTE on 
the other; it follows of courfe that /a 
general a Speculation muft have naturally 
jntroduced many others ; Speculations, 
not merely Logical, but extending to 


(ὴ Herat. Epi. 1.1. 6, ct 
| Phile- 
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Philofophy (d). The Reader from thefe Chap. 
incidental Theorems (if the Author has XVIII. 
fucceeded in his endeavours to reprefent 

them) will have a tafte how the Ancients 

wrote, when they reafoned upon thefe 
Subjects, and may gratify his curiofity 

(if he pleafe) by comparing them with 

the Moderns, | 


Ir was not from an oftentatious with 
to fill his page with Quotations, that the 
Author has made fuch frequent and co- 
pious extracts from other Authors. He 
flatters hinifelf, that by this he has not 
only given authority to the Sentiments, . 
but relieved alfo a Subjedt, in itfelf rather 
fevere. From the Writers alleged, both 
ancient and modern, the Reader will 
perceive, how important and fefpeCable 
thefe Authorities are. Efe will perceive — 
too, that, in the wide regions of Bezng, 
fome Sages having cultivated one part, 


(4) See before, Ἢ 16. 
G £4 ) and 
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Chap. and fome another, the Labours of An- 

XVI. cients and Moderns have been often dif- 
ferent, when not hoftile ; often various, 
when not contradictory ; and that, among 
the valuable difcoveries of Jeter periods, 
there are many fo far from clafhing with 
the ancient doctrines here advanced, that 
they coincide as amicably, as a (Ἧ11,- 
LINGWORTH and an Appison in the 
fame Library; a Rapnarr and a 
Craupe in the fame Gallery. | 


Ir is not without precedents, that he 
has adopted this manner of Citation. It 
was adopted by rifotle long ago in his 
Rhetoric and his Poetics. Ariftotle was 
followed by thofe able Critics, Deme- Ὁ 
trius, Qyuinéithan, and Longinus. Chryfip-. 
pus, the Philofopher, fo much approved 
the method, that in a fingle Tract he 
inferted nearly the whole of that cele- 
brated Tragedy, the Medea of Euripides : 
‘fo that a perfon, who was perufing the 
Tra&, being afked what he was reading, 

replied 
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replied pleafantly, “Tawas the Medea of Chap, 
Chryfippus (e). Cicero has enriched his XVIIL 
philofophic Treatifes with many choice a 
morfels both from Greek and Roman 
Writers ; and this he does, not only ap- 
proving the practice himfelf, but jufti- 
fying it by the practice of the Philofo- 
phers then at Athens, among whom he 
names Dionyfius the Stoic, and Philo the 
Academic (f). Seneca and Plutarch both 
purfued the fame plan, the latter more 
particularly in his moral Compofitions. 
To thefe may be added, tho’ of a bafer 
age, my own learned Countryman, ohz 
of Salj/bury (g),; who, ἜΘΟΣ perufed and 

ftudied 


(e) Diog. Laert. 1. vii. § 180. | 
(f) Tufe. Difput. 1. ii. § 10. 


(g) This extraordinary Man flourifhed in the 
reign of Henry the fecond, and was therefore of Old 
Salifbury, not of New Salifoury, which was not founded 
till the reign of Henry the third. ‘fobn (of whom we 
write) having had the beft Education of the time, 
and being not only a Genius, but intimate with the 
moft eminent ὍΠΕΡ) in particular with Pope gris 

wand 
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ftuditd moft of the Latin Claffics, ap- 
pears to have decorated every part of his 
Works with fplendid fragments, ex- 
tracted out of them. Two later Wri- 
ters of Genius have done the fame in the 
narrative of their Travels; Sandys at the 
beginning of the laft Century, and Ad- 
difon at the beginning of the prefent. 


Anp fo much by way of Apology for 
the Author himfelf. But he has a far- 
ther With in this exhibition of capital 
Writers ; a With to perfuade his Readers, 
of what he has beea long perfuaded him- 
{elf, that every thing really elegant, of 
fablane in compofition, is ultimately re- 
ferable to the Principles of a found Lo- 
gic; that thofe Principles, when Readers 
little think of them, have ftill ἃ Jatent 


- (who was himfelf an Enzli/bmen) became at length a 


Bifhop, and died in the year 1182. See Fabricius in 
his Brbhioth. Lat. v. ii. p. 368, and in his Brblioth. 
| Mad, εἰ Infirm. atat. See alfo Cave’s Hiftor. Literar. 
Ὑ. Ij. Ρ. 242. 


force, 
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force, and may be traced; if fouglit afs 
ter, even in the politett: of Writers Ἐ, 


By reafoning of this kind he would 
eftablith an important Unions the Union 
he means between TasTE and ΤΟΤΕ 
Τὶς this is that {plendid Union, which 
produced the Clafics of pure Antiquity ; 
which produced, in times lefs remote, the 
Claffics of modern days ; and which thofe, 
who now write, ought te cultivate with 
attention, if they have 4 with to fur- 
vive in the eftimation of pofterity. 


_ ‘Taste is, in fact; but a Species of in- 
ferior Truth. "Tis the Truth of Ek- 


gance, of Decoration, and of Grace; which, | 


as all Truth is fimilar and. congenial, coins 
cides as it were fpontaneoufly with the 
more jfevere and dgical; but which, 
whenever defstute of that more folid fup- 
port, refembles fome. fair but languid 


5. Sec the nymerous Quotations thro’ every part df 
this Treatife. 


Body ἢ 
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Chap. Body; a Body, {pecious ‘in feature, but 

XVIII. deficient as to nerve ; a Body, where we . 
feck in vain for that natural and λυ 
ρέτεθίοη, which arifes from the pleaf- 
ing harmony of — and Beauty af- 
fociated. 


RECOMMENDING an earneft Attention 
to this Union, we refume our Subject by 
obferving, that ’tis in contemplating thefe 
orderly, thefe comprehenfive ARRANGE- 
MENTS (Af), we may fee whence the (μό- 

ordinate 


. (5) There are few Theories fo great, fo comprehén- 
five, and fo various, as the Theory of thefe Prepi- 
CAMENTS, or PHILOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Ancients had many methods of reprefenting 
Works of fuch a diverffied and mifcellaneous cha- 
racter. 


Fruits of various kinds, promifcucufly blended, uled to 
be prefented :n a δύ, as an offering to Ceres. Tuts 
DisH, so FILLED, they called Lanx SaTuRa ; and 
hence Larx Satura, or rather Satura, or Satire 
alone (Lanx being underftood) came to fignify by me- 
taphor.a mifcellaneous writing ; fuch as were the Com- 
pofitions of sa Horace, Perfins, Fuvenal, and 
others. 

. A Satire 
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ordinate Sciences and Arts all arife: Hi/- Chap. 
tory, natural and civil, out of Sus- XVIII. 
' 7 : ; 


STANCE ; 


A Satire in this fenfe did not mean Sarcafm, 
Calumny, or perfonal Abufe ; it meant no more than 
a Writing, where the Sudbjec? was various and diverfi- 
fied, {uch as Fuvenal well defcribes it, when he fpeaks 
of his own works : 


Quicquid agunt homines, nofiri A FARRAGO ΓΕ 


. Again, we all know that Groves and Forgsts 
are diver/ified with Trees; with Trees of various Fi- 
gures, Magnitudes, and Species ; ; and hence it-was 
that Statius called his mifcellany Collefions of Poems 
by the name of SiLvz. 


Now it was from thefe ideas that Mr. Stuart, with 
his ufual Tafte and Claffical Elegance, has defigned 
the Frontifpiece, which adorns this Volume. 


. We there behold a Temple of the Zu/cen Order, 
dedicated to Ceres; to which Goddefs a Reman of di- 
ftin€tion, with proper attendants about him, is making 
an offering of the Lanx Satura, or δὲ of’ pre- 
mifcuous Fruits. Behind we fee a Grove, which, 
‘befides the propriety of being an εὐναὶ place for Temples, 
has a-fine effeét informing the back-greund of the 
Piece. 

The Lanx Satura and the Grove equally con- 
tribute to denote the Mifcellaneous Charaéter of eg 
PHILosopHICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

This Account of the Lanx Satura is taken Ποιὰ 


Diemedes the Grammarian, and may be found in the 
, Preface 
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‘PHILOSOPHICAL 


S¥ANCE 3 Mathematics, out of Quane 


“ TITY; Optus, out of Quarity ang 


Quantity ; Medicine, out of the fame; 
Aftronomy, out of QuaNnTiITy and Mo- 


' TION; Mufc and Mechgnics, out of the 


fame; Pasting, out of Quaritry and 
Sire; Ethics, out of RELATION; Giro- 
nology, out of WHEN ; Geography, out of 
Wuers; Eleétricity, Magnetifm, and At- 
traliion, out of ACTION and PaAssIon 3 
and fo in other inftances. 


Every Art and every Science being 


' thus referred to it’s proper Principle, we 


fhall be enabled with fufficient accuracy 
fo adjuft their comparative value (k), by 
comparing the feveral Principles, from 
which they feverally flow. Thus thall 
we be faved from abfurdly overprizing ἀ 
Sfugle Art, or a fingle Science, and from 


Preface of Dacier to his Tranflation of Horace’s Sa- 
tires, and in the fame Preface, prefised alfo to the 
Satires of the Delphin Horace. 


(4) See before, ps 34> 35 
treat 


qm EGGeeseees., ae eee eee ~oe i, aa OSE SE 


“ARRANGEMENTS. 


(4 


treating all the tet. anh a fort of info; ἀν 


«-Ὧῤῤφ δὲ. 7" @ 


fives that, on the contrary, the. more 


deeply knowing Men may bein ὦ , fingle 
Subject alone, the more likely are they. to. 


fall into fuch narrow and illiberal. Sens 
timents. 


Tr is indeed no. wonder in fach, cafe,, 
that miftakes fhould arife, fince thofe, 
who reafon thus, be they as accurate as 
may be in ther own particular ‘Science, 
Will be found to reafon about one thing, 


which they know, and about mazy, of 


whith they are ignorant ; and how from 
Reafoners fuch as thefe, fo inadequately 
prepared, can we expect either an exaq, 
or an impartial Eftimate ἢ 


Anp thus inuch at prefent for the Spe- 
culation concerning PREDICAMENTS, or 
PHILOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS; in the 
treating of which, we have confidered ἠὲ 

: the 
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PHILOSOPHICAL, ἄς. 


Chap. the Beginning (/) fuch matters as were 
XVIII. neceffarily previous; in the Middle (πε) 


we have confidered the ARRANGEMENTS 
themfelves ; and, in the End (2), various 
matters, naturally arifing out of them, or 
which have sncidentally occurred during 
the time of their being difcuffed. 


Anp thus this Part of Logical Specu- 
lation. appears to be finifhed. 


(J) See Chiapter the fir? and fecond. 


{m) See from Chapter the third to Chapter the 
fourteenth inclufive. 


(5) See from Chapter the fifteenth to the Conclafir. 


THE ENR 
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P%: 2.——SO EAGER WAS CATO For Know- 
LEGE, (Sc. ] Thus Cicero defcsibes him—guippe qui, 
ne reprehenficnem quidem volgi inanem reformidans, in ipfa 
curia foleret legere fepe, dum Senatus cogeretur, nihil opere 
Reipublice detrahens—De Fin. il. 2. Where ’tis 
worth remarking, that Caro confidered his Applica- 
tion to Literature as no way obftructing his Duty to the 
Commonwealth. The Studsous character and the Political 


in Him were united. 


Thid.——THE Patriot Brurus FOUND TIME 
NOT ONLY TO STUBY, BUT TO COMPOSE A TREA-~ 
TISE UPON-VIRTUE.] Thus the fame Cicero—Placere 
entm tibi (Bruto fcil.) admodum fenfi, et ex eo libra quets 
ad me acturatiffime feripfi/ti, et ex multis fermonibus tuis, 
Virtutem ad beaté vivendum fe ipfa effe contentam. Tufcul. 
Difput.v. 1. And again, provocatus gratiffima mihi 
libro, quem de Virtue feripfijii. De Fin. 1. 3. 


One or two fhort fragments of this Treatife of Brutus 
are preferved in Seneca, De Confolat. ad Helv. C. ix. 


As to Perictes, EpamMinonpas, and the other 
great names mentioned in the fame page with CaTo 
and Brutus, fee the note immediately following. 


Hh P. 5, 
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P. 5.—-—-FOR THE SPLENDOR OF THEIR ACTIVE 
CHARACTER] The following authorities may ferve 
to confirm the truth of this affertion. 


In PLutanrcn's life of PERICLES we read as follows 
mr O δὲ wAsica Περικλεῖ συγ[ενόμενος, "να μάλιςα περι- 
θεὶς ὄϊκον cura x, φρόνημα δημαγωγίας ἐμξριθέξερονο ὅλως 
τε μετεωρίσας x συνεξάρας τὸ ἀξίωμα tH Abus, "Avagar 
γύρας ἣν ὁ Κλαζομένιος, ὃν οἱ τότ᾽ ἄνθρωποι ΝΟΥ͂Ν προ» 
σηγόρευον. Βμὶ δε, who was moft converfant with PERi- 
CLES, and mof? contributed te give bim a grandeur of mindy 
and to make bis high fpirit for governing the popular Affem- 
blies more weighty and authoritative, in a word, whe ex- 
alted bis ideas, and raifed at the fame time the dignity of bis 
behaviour : the perfon, who did this, was ANAXAGORAS, 
the Clazomenian, whom the people of that agr ufed to call 
ΝΟΥΣ or Minn. Plut. in Vit. Poriclis, p. 154. B. 
Edit. Xyland, 


PLUTARCH {oon after gives goed reafons for this ap- 
pellation of ANAxAGORAS, viz. his great abilities, and 
his being the firft who made ΜΙΝ or InTELLECT (in 
oppofition to CHANCE) a Principle in the Formation 
and Government of the Univerfe. 


The Words of ANaxacoRAs on this fubjett, 
though well ala are well worth citing Πάντα 


χρήματα ἣν Opis” εἶτα ΝΟΥ͂Σ ἐλθὼν aura διεκόσμησε. 
All things were BLENDED TOGETHER: then came MIND. 
(or an Intelligent Principle) and gave then ARRANGE- 
MENT. Diog. Laert. 11. 6. 


EPAM= 
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Epaminonpas, in his political capacity, was {o 
great a man, thathe raifed his Country, the Common- 
wealth of THeses, from a contemptible ftate to take 
the lead in Greece; a dignity which the Thebans had 
never known before, and which fell, upon drs lofs, 
never to rife again. The fame man was a pattern in 
private life of every thing virtuous and amiable ; fo that 
Fuftin well remarks ~—/fust autem incertum, vir melier; an 


dux, effet. 


Cornuxivs Nzpos, having recorded the other parts 
of his Education, adds—et PHILOSOPHIA PRACEP- 
TOREM bebust Lysim, Zareminum, Py THAGOREUM 3 
tui quidem fic futt deditus, xt adolefcens trifiem et feverum 
fenem omnibus aqualibus fais in familiaritate antepofuerit, 
neque prius eum a fe dimiferit, guam doctrinis tanto anteceffit 
condifciputes, st facile tntelligs poffet pari modo fuperaturum 


omnes in cateris artibus. Corn. Nep. in Vit. Epaminon, 


ς. 2. Fuflin. Hif. VI. 8. Cicer. de Oratore Wl. 34. 


As for ALEXANDER the Great, we may form a judg- 
ment, what fort of Edecation his Father PHizip wifh- 
ed him to have, from that curious Epiftie which be 
wrote to ARISTOTLE, upon ALEXANDER’s birth. I 
is im its character fo fimple and elegant, that we have 
given it intire, as preferved by Aulus Geilias : 

Φίλιππος ᾿Δριγοτέλει χαίρειν, 

“Tabs μοι γείονότα υἱόν" πολλὴν ὅν τοῖς θεοῖς χάριν ἔχω, 
aX, ὅτως ἐπὶ τῇ γενίσει τὸ παιδὸς, ὡς ἐπὶ τῷ κατὰ τὸν 
σὴν ἡλικίαν αὐτὸν γείονέναι" ἐλπίζω yap αὐτὸν, ὑπὸ σὰ 
τραφίντα Ὁ παιδευθινταγ ὥξιον ἔσεϑαι Ny ὑμῶν» Hy THE 
τῶν πραΐματων διαδοχῆς. 


Hha2 Pui 
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Puiip to ARISTOTLE greeting. 


Know that I bave a Son born. On this account Iam 
greatly thankful to the Gods, not fo much for the birth of the 
child, as fer his being born DURING YOUR TIMES: for 7 
bope that by his being brede, and educated UNDER YOU, be 
will become worthy of us, and WORTHY TO SUCCEED IN 
THE MANAGEMENT OF AFFAIRS. A, Gell, EX. 3. 


What in fact this education was, we may learn not 
only from ALEXANDER’s Hiftory, but from an obferv- 
ation of Plutarch, in anfwer to an objection, how 
Alexander could venture to attack fuch an tmmenfe power as 
the Persian with {μοῦ contemptible forces of bis own. Plu- 
tarch {ays, that no forces could be greater or fairer than 
the feveral accomplifhments of ALEXANDER’s Mind— 
and concludes, that be marched againfi the Perfians with 
better fupplies from bis Preceptor ARISTOTLE, than from 
bis Father ῬΉ1,1Ρ.--τς πλείονας παρὰ ᾿Αριξοτέλες τῇ 
καθηίητα, ἢ παρὰ {ιλίππν. τὰ πατρὸς ἀφορμὰς ἔχων, 
διεξαινεν ἐπὶ ϊέρσας. Plut, de Alex, Fort. Ρ. 327. 
Edit. Xyland. 


As for Scrpio, the illuftrious Conqueror of Carthage, 
we have this account of him and his Companion Poty- 
Bius (to whom we may add alfo Panztius) from 
Vextreius PATERCULUS Scipio tam elegans libe- 
valium fludiorum, omnifque doé?rine et auctor et admirator 

fuit, ut Potysium PANATIUMQue, pracellentes inge- 
nio vires, domi militiaque fecum habuerit. Neque enim 
quifquam hoc Sciptone elegantins intervalla negotiorum otio 
difpunxit, femperque aut belli, aut pacis ferviit artibus ; 
femperque inter arma et fludia verfatus, aut CORPUS PERI 
CULIS, auf ANIMUM DISCIPLINIS exercuit. Vell. Pa 
terc. Hiiftor. Li I. p. 19 Edit, Lipfi. 


During 
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During the campaigns of Scip1o, Porysius attended 
him even in the time of Action or Engagement ; asy 
for example, in that bold attempt, when Scipio, with 
Porysius and thirty Soldiers only, undermined one of 
the Gates of Carthage. See Ammian. Marcel. L. 
XXIV, 2. 


During more quiet intervals Polybius did not forget 
the duties of a Friend, or the dignity of a Philofopher, 
but gave advice, and that fuitable to the chara€ter which 
Scipio wifhed to fupport in the Commonwealth. 
Among other things he advifed him (as PLutarcu 
informs us) never to quit the Forum, or place of public re 
fort, before he bad made himfelf fome Friend, who was in- 
timately conver fant in the condu? of his fellow-citizens—— 
μὴ πρὅτερου ἐξ ἀγορᾶς ἀπελθεῖν, ἢ Φίλον τινὰ ποιήσασ- 
bai, σύνεγίυς ὄντα τῶν πράξεων τῶν πολιτῶν. Plut, 


δγηιροβας. 1.. 111. p. 659. Edit. Xyl. 


To thefe inftances we may add the peculiar regard 
which C#saAr had for the Philofopher ARisT«, and 
Pompey for the Philofopher Cratippus. lian 
well remarks on thefe two great Romans, that, they 
did not, becaufe their power was great, de/pife thofe who had 
the power of doing them the greaief Services: καὶ γὰρ, 
ἐπεὲὶ μέγα ἰδύναντογ ὑπερεφρόνεν τῶν τὰ μέγιγα dures 


ὀνῆσαι δυναμένων. Alien. Var. Εἴ). Vl. 25. 


In the fame author, L. III. C. 17. there is an exprefs 
differtation on this fubject, worthy of perufal, as being 
filled with examples both from the Grecian and Roman 
Hiftory. 
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To thefe citations I fhall add only one or two more.— 
Et certé non tultt ullos bec Cruitas aut gloria clariores, aut 
auétoritate graviores, aut bumanitate politiores, P. Afri- 
cano, C. Lelio, L. Fario, qui fecum eruditiffimes bomines 
ex Grecid palam femper babuerunt. Cic. de Orat.14. 37. 


In the fame work, to prove the Union of the PH1L0s80- 
PHICAL charadter and the Por Ticat, we have the fdl- 
lowing teftimony, taken from the hiftory of thofe Sages, 
fo much celebrated in antiquity, Pitracus, Bras, 
Soton, ὅδε. Hi omnes, preter Milefum THALEM, 
CIVITATIBUS SUIS PRAEFUERUNT. De Orator. II. 34. 


See alfo Cicero’s tra&t ftiled Orater, Se€t. 15. p. 137. 
Edit. Oxon. and the Phaedrus of Plate, p. 1237, Edit. 
Ficini, in both which places the intimacy above-men- 
tioned between PericLEs and ANAXAGORAS is re- 
corded, and the importance alfo of this intimacy, as to 
the weight i: gave PERICLES in the Commonwealth of 
Athens. 


P. 55 TO THE BETTER Co-ARRANGEMENT 
OF, &c.] To the Quotations here given may. be added 
the following one from VARRo. 


PyTHAGORAS Samius ait omnium rerum initia effe 
Bina: ut finitum et infinitum, bonum et malum, vitem et 
mortem, diem et nofiem; quare item duo, flatus et motus. 
Quod flat aut agitur, Corpus: ubi agitatur, Locus: dum 
agitatur, Tempus ; qued cf tn agitatu, Adctio. Quadripar- 
titio magis fic elucebit : Corpus eft, ut curfor: Lecus, fla- 
dium qua curvit: Tempus, bora qua currit: Actio, curfio. 
QDuare fit, ut omnia feré fint quadripartita, et ea eterna; 
quod neque unquam Tempus, quin fuerit Motus, (ejus enim. 
: inter 
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satervailum Tempus ;) neque Motus, uti ncn Locus et Corpus; 
(quod alterum eft, quod movetur ; alterum, ubi ;) neque, μὲ 
ΜῊ agitatus, non AGio shi. Ipitur Initiorum quadriga, 
@OCUS 41 CORPUS, TEMPUS εἰ ACTIO, 


PYTHAGORAS the Samian fays that the Principles of 
all things are two and two, or double: as for example, Fi- 
nite and Infinite, Good and Evil, Life and Death, Day and 
Night ; and by the fame rule, Refi and Motion. [In thefe 
daft] that which refts or is agitated, is Bopy 3 the Where 
it is agitated, is PLaces; the Wilf it is apitated, is 
Time ; and in the agitation itfelf we view the ACTION. 


This fourfold Divifion will better appear as follows. Call 
Bovy, the Perfon who runs ; call PLace, the Cour fe, over 
which be runs; call Time, the hour during which δὲ runs; 
and let the Race or Running, be called the ACTION, 


Now it Lappens, that almoft all things are in this manner 
fourfold, and this fourfold Divifion is as it were eternal. 


The reafon is, there never was Time, but there muff have | 


been Motion, (of which Time indeed is but the Interval ;) 
nor Motion, but where there muff have been Place and 
Body ; (one of which ts the thing moved ; the other, thas 
where it ts moved’, ) nor Agitation, but where there muff 
have been Aliton. 


And hence it follows, that Place and Bopy, Time 
and ACTION, form, as tt were, a joint Quaternion of 
Principles. Varr. de Ling. Lat. L. 4. p.7 Lait. 
Am/fiel, 


We have given this Paffage at length, not only as it 
explains Co-arrangement, but as it exhibits to us four of 
thofe Predicaments or Arrangements, which make Parte 
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of this Treatife, viz, SUBSTANCE, WHEN, WHERE, 
ACTION. 


P. 85.—— OF PURE AND ORIGINAL Bopy] 
Συνεχὲς μὲν ὧν iss τὸ διαιρετὸν εἰς ἀεὶ διαιρετά" σώμα 
di, τὸ πάντη διαιρετόν" μεγέθες dt, τὸ μὲν ἐφ᾽ ἕν» γραμμή ᾿ 
τὸ δ᾽ ἐπὶ δύο, ἐπίπεδον" τὸ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τρία, σῶμα" κἡ παρὰ 
ταῦτα ἐκ Est ἄλλο μέψεθος, διὰ τὸ τὰ τρία πανα εἶναι, 
x, τὸ τρὶς πάντη.---ΓΟΝ TINUOUS ἐς that, which is divi- 

fible into Parts infinitely divifible ,; Bopy is that, whith ts 
every way divifible. Of Extenfions, that which is divifible 
one way, 15 ἃ LINE 3 that which is divifthle two ways, 15 ὦ 
SuPERFICIES ; that which is divifible three ways is BoDy ; 
and befides thefe, there is no other Extenfion, becaufe THREE 
are ALL, and Turice [ Divifible] is evEnY Way [Di- 
vifible]. Ariflot. de Calo, 1,.1, ς. 1. 


In Support of this laft Idea (that the Term Turee 
implies ALL) Ari/fotie refers to thc common practice of 
his own Language—ra@ μὲν yae duo ΑΜΦΩ λέγομεν, 
ν᾽ τὲς δύο AM®OTEPOTS, ΠΑΛΉΡΑ δ᾽ λέγομεν" 
ἀλλὰ κατα τῶν τριῶν ταύτην τὴν προσηγορίαν Φαμὲν 
πρωτὸν. [37 εαἱῥ {ays he) Two THINGS, or TWO PER- 
SONS, Bots; but we do not call them ALL: it is with re- 
gard to THREE, that we firft apply THIs APPELLATION 
(viz. the Appellation of ALL.) rift. in loc. 


This is true Jikewife in Latin; and is true alfo in 
Engiifh, Even the vulgar with us would be furprifed 
were they to hear any onc fay, Give me ALL TWO, in- 
ftead of Give me BoTH. | 

For the Grammatical Idea of Bot fee Hermes, p. 
226. | 

The 
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The French, by a ftrange foleci{m, fay Tous Deux, 
a fault which we fhould not expeét in an elegant lan- 
guage, corrected and refined by fo many able writers. 


P. go. CAN NEVER SUBSIST WITHOUT IT.] 
Martrer and ATTRIBUTE are effentially diftind?, yet 
like Convex and Concave, they are by nature in/eparable. 


We have already fpoken as to the Infeparability of At- 
tributes ; we now {peak as to that of Matter. 


Ἡμεῖς δὶ Φαμὲν ὕλην τινὰ τῶν σωμάτων τῶν αἰσθητῶν" 
GAAS ταύτην καὶ χωριρὴνν GAA’ ἀεὶ μετ᾽ ἐναντιώσεως---- 
We fay there is a certain MATTER belonging to all Bodies, 
the Oljedts of Senfe; a Matter, NoT SEPARABLE, but 
ever exifling with fome Contrariety. 


Soon after—'Apyny μὲν x πρώτην ὑποθεμένυς εἶναι τὴν 
ὕλην, τὴν ἀχώριξον μὲν, ὑπρκχειμένην δὲ τοῖς ἐναντίοις --α 
Firft, and for a Principle, we lay down MATTER, which 
ἐξ INSEPARABLE from the Contraries, and is their Sus- 
ject or SussTRaAtumM. Arifi. de Gen. et Corr, Lib. 2. 
DP 34, 35. Lait. Sylb. 


By Contraries in this place he means the feveral At- 
tributes of AZatter, fuch as Hot and Cold, Black and 
White ; Moift and Dry, ὅδε. which are all of them 
Contrary one to the other, from fome or other of which 
Matter is always INSEPARABLE. 


P. 116. ANIMATING Forms, WHICH THOUGH 
THEMSELVES NOT BopDy, ARE YET] ---ὅσων γάρ ἐςιν 


ἀρχῶν by Evie Teves σωματική, δῆλον ὃ OTs τάντας ἄνευ σώμα- 
τος ἀϑύνατον ὑπάριχειν" οἷον βαδίζειν ἄνευ ποδῶν, ase 
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x, ϑύραθεν εἰσιέναι ἀδύνατον-------ολείπεται δὲ τὸν ΝΟΥ͂Ν 
MONON ϑύραθεν ἐπεισιέναι» νῷ ΘΕΙ͂ΟΝ εἶναι μόνον" ade 
γὰρ Guru τῇ ἐνεργείᾳ κοινωνεῖ σωματικὰ ἐνέρίεια 
As many Faculties or Principles of the Soul as require bedslp 
er corporeal Energy, [that is, which require a Body or 
an Organ to enable them to a€t) thefe, ’tis evident, cannot 
exif? without a Body; as for example, the locomotive Faculty 
of walking cannot exift without Feet : fo that for fuch Facul- 
ties to pafs into the Body from without (originally feparate 
and detached from it] ἐς ὦ thing impoffible. It remains 
therefore that MinD or INTELLECT ALONE foould pafs 
into us FROM WITHOUT {that is, be feparate and wholly 
detached] and fhould atone be fomething Divine ; be- 
caufe with the Energy of this Faculty Bedily Energy bas ne 
communication—that is, there is no want of corporeal Or- 
gans for reafoning and thinking, as there is want of Eyes, 
for Seeing, or of Ears for Hearing. Arift. de Animal. 
Gen. L. I. c. 3. p. 208, 209, Edit. Sylb. 


Ta another Place, {peaking of thofe Parte of the Soul, 
which are infeparable from Body, becaufe they cannet 
energize without it, be adds There is however πὸ ob- 
jection why fome Parts foould not be feparabdle ; and that, be- 
caufe they are the Energies of no one Body whatever. Be- 
fides (he goes on and fays) it is mot yet evident, whether the 
Soul may be not the Life and Energy of the Body, in the fame 
manner as the Pilot is the Life and Energy of the Sbip.— 
Οὐ μὴν ἀλλ᾽ tna γε ἐϑὲν κωλύει, διὰ τὸ μηθενὸς εἶναι 
σώματος ἐντελεχείας. Ἔτι δὲ ἄδηλον, εἰ οὕτως ἐντελί- 
Ka τὸ σώματος ἢ ψυχὴ, ὥσπερ πλωτὴρ πλοῖν. 
Arift. de Anima, 11, c. χ. 


In this aft inftance he gives a fine illuftration of the 
Supreme and divine Part of the Soul, that is, the Minp 
orINTELLECT, It belongs (it feems) to the Body, as 

a Pi- 
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ἃ Pilot does to the Ship ; within which Ship, though 
the Pilot exift, and which faid fhip though the Pile 
govern, yet is the Pilot notwithftanding πὸ part of the 
Ship: he may leave it without change either in the Ship 
or in himfelf; and may fill (we know) exif? when the 
Ship is no more. 


P. 129. ——EA CURA QUIETO8 SOLLICITAT?] 
” Twas the advice of the Eprcurgans with regard to 


themfelves, not te marry, uot to have children, not to engage 


im public affairs——# yap yapntiov, ἀλλ᾽ ἐδὲ παιδοποιη- 
τέον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐδὲ πολετεντίον. Arrian. Epid. Ill. 7. p. 
384. Edit. Upt. ‘The political Lite, according to them, 
was like that of Sifpbus, a Life of labour which knew no 
end. 


| ; : 
Hoc ef adver fo nixantem tundere monte 
Saxurm, quod tamen a Jummo jam vertice rurfim 
Volvitur, et plani raptim petit equora cémpi. 
Lacret. HI, 1033, te 


Hence, with regard to their Geds, they provided them 
a fimilar Felicity ; a Felicity, like their own, detached 
from all attention, Thus Horace, when an Epi- 
curean 


-- Deos diditi sBCURUM AGERE YUM, 
Nec, fs quid miri faciat natura, Deos id 


TrisTes ex alto cali demittere teco. 
Hor. Lib. I, Sat. V. 


Thus Eercurus himfelf—se paxapiov ᾧ ἀῴθαρτον 
Ere αὐτὸ πράγματα ἴχει, ὅτε ἄλλῳ παρέχει----οα 
That which is BLRssED and IMMORTAL (meaning the 
Divine Nature) HAS NEITHER ITSELF ANY BUSI- 
ness, nor does it find bufinefs for any other. Dieg. Laert. 
χ. 139. | 

Avuso- 
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Avsontius has tranflated the fentiment in two Iam- 
bics, Ep. cxvi: 


| Qued cft beatum, morte εἰ aternim cares, 
Nec fibi parit negotinm, nec alteri. 


See alfo Lucretius I. 57. VI. 83, whom Horace 
feems to have copied in the verfes above quoted. 


"Tis true this Idea deftroyed that of a Providence ; but 
to them, who derived the World from a fortuitous 
Concourfe of Atoms, fuch a confequence was of {mall 
Importance, 


P. 131.—AND SCAPE THY NOTICE. ] 


To the Citations in the note p. 150, may be added the 
following fine fentiment of THALES—'Hournei τις av- 
τὸν, εἰ λήθοι Θεὺς ἄνθρωπος ἀδικῶν" GAA ἐδὲ dravospe- 
vos, ἔφη----Οπε afked him, if a man might efcape the know- 
lige of the Gods, when he was COMMITTING Injuffice : 
No, fays he, not even when he is MEDITATING it. Dieg. 
Laert.i, 36. 


P. 138.— Wo 18 1T, THAT COMPREHENDS THE 
WHOLE ?] 


This Reafoning and that in Hermes, p. 362, abundant- 
ly fhew the Supremacy of THE Minp among the 
Faculties of the Human Soul. Tis Mrnp that fees the 
Difference not only between Black and White, Bitter 
and Sweet, but (which no fenfe is equal to) the dif- 
ference between Black and Bitter, White and Sweet, 
and the various tribes of beterogeneous Attributes. Nor 
does it fhew this Supremacy in thefe Recognitions only, 

but 
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but likewife, when under ome and the fame view it re- 
_ cognifes Objects of Senfe and of Intelleé united, as in 
cafe of Syllogifms made of Propoftions particular and 
univerfal, {ach as, (if I may be permitted to fpeak after 
fo {cholaftic a manner) fuch as the eylogume Darit ane 
Ferto in the Firft Figure. 


To this may be added, that this joint Recognition of 
things multiform, coatrary, and heterogeneous, and 
that by THE SAME FacuLTy, and in THE SAME UN- 
DIVIDED INSTANT, feems to prove in the ftrongeft 
manner that fuch Facutty, (by this Faculty I mean 
the Minp or INTELLECT) muft be 1NCORPOREAL ; 
for Body, being infinitely divifible,is by no means fufcepti- 
ble of fuch a Ample and perfec? Unity, as this Recognition 
mutt neceffarily be. 


P. 192.—-THE MouNTAIN, WHICH BY ITS RELA- | 


TION TO THE MOLEHILL WAS GREAT, BY &C.) 


This may be true with regard to Mountains, and 
Molehills, and the other more indsfinite parts of Nature ; 
but with regard to the more definite parts, fuch as Vege- 
tables, and Animals, here the Quantities are not left 
thus vague, butare, if not afcertained precifely, at leaft 
afcertained in fome degree. 


Thus ARisTOTLE—Feiydp rs wacs τοῖς ζώοις πέρας 
τὰ μεγίθες' διὸ xy τῆς τῶν ὁςῶν αυξήσεως, Εἰ yxe ταῦτ᾽ 
εἶχον ἄυξησιν δεν 9 τῶν ζώων ὅσα ἔχει ὁφοῦν ἢ τὸ 
οἰνάλογον» ἠυξανετ᾽ ἂν ἕως ἔζη. All Animals have a certain 
Bound or Limit to their Bulk; for which reafon the Bones 
have a certain Bound or Limit to their growth.—Were the 
Bones indeed to grow for ever, then of courfe, as many Ani- 
mals as have Bone, or famethinz analogous to it, would 

continue 
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continue to grow as long as they lived. Arif. de Anim. 
Gener. it. 6: Ρ. 22. Edis. δ). 


What follows from Simplicius is to the fame purpofe ; 
only where he mentions Form, we muft underftand 
that efficient animating Principle, deforibed in the fixth 
chapter of this work. 


Ἕκαγον Εἶδος συνυκάγει, μετὰ τῆς οἰκείας ἰδιότητος, 
my ποσξ τι μέτρον σύμμετρον τῇ ἰδιότητι" ἃ γὰρ one 
μένον ἐπιφέρει μεθ᾽ ἑαυτὰ τὸ εἶδος» ἀλλὰ νκἡ μέγεθος, ὁ 
μετὰ διαςάσεως εἰς τὴν ὕλην παραγίγνεται. Πλάτος δὲ 
ἔχει 1G Ture ἐνθάδε διοὶ τὸ δριξον πῶς τῆς ἐνύλε Φύσεως. 
"Eas δὲ πολὺ τὸν ὅρον παραλλάξῃ, ἢ πρὸς τὸ miler, ἢ 
πρὸς τὸ ἴλατῖον, τέρας νομίζεται. Every Form intre- 
duces, along with its own original Pecultarity, a certain mea- 
fure of Quantity, bearing proportion to that Peculiarity ; for 
it brings with itfelf net aFiGuRE only, but cDMaAGMITUDE 
alfo, which paffes into the Matter, by giving it extent. 
New even bere this Maguitude has a fort of latitude, from 
the indefinite nature of the material Principle {with which 
it ig united.] But yet, wotwithfanding sf it change the 
Bound or Limit, either as to greater or to left, in a remark- 
able degres, the Being {by fuch deviation} 15 offeemed a 
Monfter. Simplic. in Pred. p. 37. A. Edst. Bafl. 


SIMPLICIUS gives examples of this Deviation m the 
cafe of Giants and of Dwarfs. 


P. 244.——SPECTATORS—MADE OUT OF THOSE 
THAT WENT BEFORE.] The Suhyec? Matter is the 
fame in many fucceeding Beings; as the River is the fame; 
which, as it flows along, reflects many different Objects. 
Τίς in this fenfe we are to under{tand the following 

Affer- 
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Affertion, and not with the leat view to «gaivecal 
Produétion : 


᾿Ουκῶν dia τὸ τὴν rade Φοραν ἄλλε εἶναι γένεσιν, x 
τὴν τῦδε γένεσιν ἄλλε εἶναι Φβθορῶν, ὅπαυςον avalzaiov 
εἶναι τὴν μεταβολήν. Wherefore, from the. Diffalution 
of one thing being the Generation of another, and the Gene- 
ration of one thing being the Diffolatzon of another, it nacefja~- 
σιν follows that the Change muf? be perpetual and never 
caafe. Arif. de Gen. εἰ Corr. Lil. ς. 3 μι το. Bait. 
Sylb. | : 


The Change here alluded to is the common courfe 
of Nature in the Production of Beings, which, were it 
not for the Procefs above-mentioned, would either foon 
be ata fand, or would require a perpetual Miracle for 
the fupply of zew Materials. 


Ῥ, 278.——-THE THrory of ACTION AND Ἐε- 
ACTION.] 


Of this Doctrine we have the following account.— 
Αἴτιον δὲ τὰ μὲν λύεσθαι Tag χινήσεις, ὅτι τὸ ποιὰν % 
πόχει ὑπὸ τὸ πάχωνοι" οἷον τὸ τίμνον ἐμθλύνεναι v ὑπὸ 
ae Fepvepin, 5 ze ϑερμαΐνεν. ψύχξαι ὑπὸ τὸ ὁ ϑερμαινου 
μένυ» »ἡ ὅλως τὸ κινὼν (ἔξω τὸ Πρώτι) αντικινεῖταί τινα 
κίνησιν" οἷον wos αντωθεῖταί πως, x, ἀντιθλίξεται τὸ 
λίθον. The Caufe why Motions are flopt, is, that Tre 
ACTING POWER Is ALSO ACTED UPON BY THAT, 
UPON WHICH IT ACTS; for example the cutting Power 
is blunted by that whtch is cut; and the warming Power is 
cooled by that which is warmed , and in general the moving 
Principle (excepting the SUPREME and FiRsT ) is recipro- 
cally moved itfolf under fome motion or other ; the impelling 

Power, 
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Power, for inflence, is after a manner re-impelled; and the 
compreffing Power, after a manner re-compreft. Ariflet. de 
Animal. Gener. ἴω. 4. p. 280. Edit. Syld. 


P. 281. ——-—- DOUBLE IN 1Ts PoweERs, 52] 
Ἱκανὸν yop ϑάτερον μέρος τῆς ἐναντιώσεως, ἑαυτό τε χρρί- 
νει») "ἡ τὸ ἀντικείμενον' »ἡ γὰρ τῷ εὐθεῖ »κἡ ἀυτὸ x, τὸ καμ- 
πύλον γινώσκομεν, κριτὴς γορ ἀμῷοῖν ὁ κανών" τὸ δὲ κάμ- 
αυλον, ὅθ᾽ ἑαυτὰ ὅτε τὰ svdios.—One of the two Parts ἐπ 
the Contrariety is fufficient to judge both itfelf and its oppe- 
fate. "Τίς thus that by the Strait we come to know both the 
farait and the crooked, for the firait Rule of the Artift is a 
judge of beth. But the crooked on the other fide is πο judge et- 
ther of itfelf, or of the Strait. Arift. de An.i, 5. 


P. 283. —- EXISTED PREVIOUSLY IN ENERGIE. } 


᾿ Ὅσα Φύσει γίγνεται ἢ τέχνῃ, ὑπὸ ἐνερ[είᾳ ὄντος γίγνεται ἐκ 


τὸ δυνάμει Tory. Whatever things are made either 
by Nature or by Art, are made οὔτ of fomething, having a 
capacity to become the thing produced, and that THROUGH 
the operation of fomething, which already exifis in Energy. 
De Animal. Gener. p. 204. Edit, Sylb. 


P. 297.—AS THEY STAND RELATED TO PLACE] 
The Force of this Arrangement or Predicament ἽΝ εκ α, 
is finely contrafted with the Predicament of QUANTITY, 
in that Laconic Apophihegm of Acts. The Lacedemenians 
(faid he) do not afe How MANY the Enemies are, but 
WHERE theyare: Οὐκ ἔφη δὲ τὴς Aaxidasmories ἐρωτῶν 
ΠΟΣΟΙ εἰσὶν οἱ πολέμιοι, ἀλλὲὰ ΠΟΥ εἰσι. Plat. 
Lacon. Apophth, Ρ. λ1:ς. D. Edit. Xjland. 


P. 332.———=$THE DYING GrLapraTOR, €&%c.]. To 
thele Attitudes may be added that, given by Lysippus to 
the 
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the Statue of ALEXANDER the Great. That Prince 
had a certain Extenfion of Neck, which made him 
gently recline it upon his left Shoulder. When his Fi- 
gure was caft in brafs by Ly/ppus, the Artift ingenioufly 
contrived to convert this natural defec into anAttitude of 
Magnificence. His Head, being reclined,was made,with 
a fort of infolent look, to contemplate the Heavens, as if 
things below were already at his command. And hence 
the meaning of that celebrated Epigram, in which this 
Work of Brafs is fuppofed to addrefs Fupiter in the fol- 
lowing words ; 


Αὐδάσοντι δ᾽ ἴοικεν ὁ σγαίλκεος, εἰς Asa λεύσσων, 
Tas ὑπ᾽ ἐμοὶ τίθεριαι" Ζεὺ, ov δ᾽ "Ολυμπον ἔχε. 


The Brafs looks up to 7οῦε, and feems te cry, 
This Earth is Mine ; do THow poffefs the Sky. ' 


Plutarch. de Vité et For. Mlex. p. 335. Edit. Xyland. See 
alfo Brodai Epigram. Gr. L. IV. p. 454. Edit. France. 
1600, where the Lines here cited are introduced by 
two others. 


P.337.-—F rom Poets To Actors, &c.] See Cie. 
de Orat. iii. 56, 57, 58,59. East. Pearce,where ’tis worth 
remarking, (c. 59.) fo much ftrefs is laid on the manage- 
ment of the Countenance, and of the Eyes in particular, that 
we are informed the old men of that age did not greatly 
praife even Roscrus himfelf, when he appeared in dis 
Majfk — quo melins noftri illi fenes, qui PERSONATUM ne 
Roscium quidem magnopere laudabant; ANIMI ¢ff enim 
omnis ACTIO; 4“ imago animi VULTUS τ, indices 
OcULI. 


Ti P, 355. 
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P. 355.—-MouNTAINS CLOATHED WITH WooD.} 
Thus Cicero—Spatia frugifera atque immenfa campo- 
rum, veflitufque denfiffimes montium, pecudum paflus, &e. 
DeNat. Deor. ti. 64. p. 2§3- Edrt. Davrs.—And before, 
in the fame treatife, he fpeaks of the Earth, as ve/fita 
foribus, herbis, arboribus, frugibus, &c. ii. 39. p 195-— 
Yet all this we muft remember is but metaphorical. 


P. 366.——19 SCIENCE PRIOR To ART?J Nihil ef 
enim, quod ad ARTEM redigi poffit, nifi ite PRIUS, Gat 
illa tenet, quorum Artem inflituere vult, habeat illam Sc1- 
ENTIAM, ut ex 1 rebus, guaram Ars NONDUM Mf, Atiom 
afficere pelle Cic. de Orat. i. 43. Edit. Pearce, &e. Ὁ. 63. 
Edit. Oxon. 


This Citation well proves a part of what ἴα bere af- 
ferted, viz. the necefary Priority of fome Science to every 
Art. 


' P. 380.- ΑΝ TO IT's OPPOSITR NON-BEING.] 
Thefe Motions under thename of Changes (μετῳβηλαὶ) 
are well explained, as follows. 


Ὅταν μὲν ἦν κατὰ τὸ worcy ἢ ἢ μεταβολὴ τῆς Pali 
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ὥσεως», αὔξησις καὶ Φβθισις" ὅταν δὲ κατὰ τόπον, Popa. 
ὅταν δὲ κατὰ ταάθῷ", καὶ τὸ ποιὸν, ὠλλοίωσις" ὅτωι δὲ. 
μηδὲν ὑπομίνην ὃ ϑάτερον wabGy ἢ συμξεξηκὸς ὅλως, gis 
secs τὸ δὲ, Dbopa.—Wheu therefore the Change of the 
contrary Attribute is according to the QUANTITY, 'ts 
AUGMENTATION or DiMINUTION 3 when acceding 
to the PLACE, ‘tis LOCAL ΜΌΤΙΟΝ ; when according te any 
Affedtion, or QUALITY, “tis ALIATION. When noe 
FING REMAINS, of which the new produion can be 
at 
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at all confidered ws an Affeétion, or an Attribute, ’tis then 
€SENERATION 5 and the contrary, DissoLuTion. Ariff. 
We Gen. et Corr. L.1. ς. 4. p. 14. Edit. Sylb. 


P. 409. BUT WE CALL IT METAPHYSICAL. ] 


. Philopenus in a very few words well explains the term, 
Meraruysican. Speaking of the Firft and Supreme 
Canjfe of all things, he adds—— ze} μὲν ὧν axe εἰ» 
πᾶν, τῆς τρώτῆς ies Φιλοσοφίας" ϑεολογίᾳ yae 
binsion, 9 τῇ META TA OYEIKA ὡραϊμαϊεία" μᾶλ- 
Ἅον δὲ ΠΡῸ ΤΩ͂Ν ΦΥΣΙΚΩΝ, πρὸς ἡμᾶς γὰρ ὕσερα 
τὰ τῇ Φύσει τρότερο---Ἴο (ῥεαξ concerning this Princi- 
ple, is the bufine/s of the First Puitosopuy, for it is 
ὦ Subject belonging to Theology, and to that Speculation, 
which is METAPHYSICAL, that is to fay, SUBSEQUENT 
TO MATTERS PHYSICAL, or rather indeed tis a Subjed 
PRIOR TO MATTERS PHYSICAL, in as much as thofe 
things with regard TO US are SUBSEQUENT, which are BY 
NATURE PRIOR. Philop, in Ariftot. deGen, et Corr. 9.12. 
Edit. Ald, Venet. 1527. 


4.15.——-THE COMMON NAME OF PERCEPTION.] 


This word, PERCEPTION, is of the moft extenfive 
meaning, and not only includes Jxte/leéion but Senfa- 
tion alfo, and that of the lowe/f degree. What is here 
called Perception, is by Ariffotle called KNowxence. 
Γνώσεώς τινος σάν α (feil, ζῶα) μετέχεσι, τὰ μὲν 
πλείον᾽", τὰ δ᾽ ἰλα τον, τὰ δὲ τά μπᾶν μικρᾶς, αἴσθησιν 
yao ἔχεσιν" ἡ δ᾽ αἴσθησις, γνῶσίς τις. Ταύτης δὲ τὸ τίν 
μιον γ), ἄτιμον φολὺ διαφέρει crores wees (ᾧρόνησιν, 
Ὁ πρὸς τὸ τῶν ἀψύχων yvivGr, Πρὸς μὲν γὰρ Φρό- 
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snow, ὥσπερ vdiv εἶναι δοκεῖ τὸ κοινωνεῖν adas ὦ 

’ ΄ . 3 ΄ Ζ 3 
γεύσεως μόνον" wees δὲ ἀναισθησίαν, βέλτιξον. “Ayo 
πητὸν γὰρ ἂν δόξη τὸ ταύτης τυχεῖν τῆς γνώσεως, ἀλλαὶ 
μὴ κεῖσθαι τεθνεὼς 25 μὴ ὅν. 


All Animals fhare a degree of KNOWLEDGE ; fome of 
them, a greater ; others of them, a lefs; and fome of them, 
an exceedingly {mall degree ; for they have all of them SEN-~ 
SATION, axd SENSATION IS A SORT OF KNowLEDGE. 
But the Value and the No-value of Senfation is widely dsf- 
ferent, when we compare it with RaTionaL ComPRE- 
HENSION om the one fide, and with the race of BEINGS 


" SNANIMATE on the other. With regard te RATIONAL 


CoMPREHENSION, the mere partaking of TasTE and 
Toucn alone, appears to be as nothing; but with regard to 
pure INSENSIBILITY it ts fomething moff excellent. For 
{when compared to Beings Infenfible] ἐξ may furely ap- 
pear a bleffed Event, to be poffeft of THis Knowledge, and 
uot [refembling them] to He as dead and a Non-entity. 
Arifict. de Animal. Gener. Lib. 1. fub. fin. p. 197. Eabt. 
Sylb. 


P. 426.——-ENDs IN IT’S ACQUISITION. ] 


Πάντα yap τὰ Cwx x, κινεῖ x, κινεῖται ἕνεκα τινος" 
Gre rar ἔςιν αὐτοῖς τάσης κινήσεως wipac, τὸ ἵ ἕνεκα. 
Ail Animals both move, and are moved for the fake ef fome- 
thing 3 fo that this fomething, that is to fay, THE FINAL 
Cause, is the ΒΟΥΝῸ or LimiT of all their Motion. 
Arift. de Animal. Mot. C. 6. p. 153. Edit. Syll. 


P. 463.—CONCERNING PREDICAMENTS OR Pur- 
LOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS.] Many learned and 
ingenious Obfervations on this Subje€t, as wel as 
on feveral other parts of antient Philofophy (the Peripa- 

tetic 
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fette in particular) have been given to the World ina 
“Traé lately publifhed, ftyled, ON THE ORIGIN AND 
ProcreEss oF LANGUAGE, INTWO VOLUMES, 8yo. 


There may be found too in the fecond Volume many 
judicious and curious remarks on Sty, Compofstion, Lan- 
guage, particularly the Englifa; obfervations of the laft 
confequence to thofe, who with either to write or to 
judge with accuracy and elegance. 


The Author of thefe Arrangements might have avail- 
ed himfelf of many Citations from this Work, highly 
tending to illuftrate and to confirm his Opinions, but 
unfortunately for him,the greater part of his own Treatife 
was printed off, before the fecond Volume of this 
Work appeared, 
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APASSIDE: --- - -- 253 
Alderic Words, uled by Democritus, 340 
Aion andPaffon univerfally diftufed,2§5. exilt either in 
the fame Subject, or in different ones, 256,257. firtt 
{pecies of Action, that of mere Body perfectly infen- 
fitive, 258. fecond, that of Body fenfitive, 260. 
third, that of Body fenfitive, with Reafon fuperadded, 
261. fourth, that of Reafon or Intelle€ devoid of 
Pafhons, and operating on Subjetts external, asin the 

. cafe of Nature and Art, 261. fifth fort, that of pure 
Intellect, keeping within itfelf, 264. A€tion pure, 
belongs only to the Supreme Mind ; Paffion pure, 
to the primary Matter,273. Action, three Modes 
of, 273. the firft Mode, ibid. the fecond, 274. 
the third, Ξ πα -_- 276 
Aétion, in public Life often aided by Specnlation, 
2, 3> 4) 466, 467, ὅτε. ᾿ 

Aftion and Reagiicn, © — — 44, 278, 479 
Adtive and Paffrve, run through the Univerfe, 96, 109, 
| 137, 271, 272 

Aftivity, pute, where it exifts, 110, 171, 272 
Aéors, on the Stage, and in Life, 2, 337. 338, 48} 
Adtual and Perfeé?, neceffarily previous to their Contra- 
ries, or elfe nothing could have been Aétual and Per- 
fect, 28 ly 480. Aétual and Capable, —e 40. 
14 Migs 


INDE xX, 
Aftuality, 397, 398. Adtuality of Capacity, where it 


exiftis, - — - = 401; 403 
AnppIsoN, — --- .  -— 458 
ADRIAN, Pope, --- -.--- 452 
Agent, fame Agent leads to different Effeéts, when aQ- 

ing upon different Patients, — 280 
AGIs, © -- - — 480 
ALEXANDER, the Great, 2,6. his ftatue by Ly/p- 

pus, - — -- 48ε 
ALEXANDER APRHRODISIENSIS, -- 97 
ALEXANDRINE LIBRARY, by whom burnt, 253 
ALIATION, 384. Sec Morion. 

All, its ufe and application in Language, 472 
Alteratio, means in barbarous Latin 'Aarrciwciss 384 
AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, — 469 


Ammonlvs, illuftrates, where Analyfis is to end, and 
Practice to begin, 12. quoted, 15, 16, 225 325 36- 
explains the utility of thefe Arrangements, 17. his 
account of Matter and Body, 85. his Text corrected 
and fupplied from a Greek Manufcript, 163. quoted 
213, 288, 292, 363, 364, 383, 386, 387, 189, 450. 


his account of Definition, -- — 292 
Aphu, & Λμφύτεροι» ae 472 
Analogy, a ule of it, -- —— 4 
Analogy and Abjtraéiion, their ule, 76, 779 92s 162 
ANAXAGORAS, — — 2, 466. 
Anger, — --- 418 


ἄγρα and Flexures of the Body, 328 
Animals, allhave an inward feeling of their Conftitution, 

and proper Nature, --.-» 411 
Animating Powers, their Order and Subordination, 420, 


421 
Antepredicamenta, - - --- 26. 
Anticipation, what, cen —— 411 
Aantients, —— - ——.. 455 
“>> ANTI- 


ΓΝ ΒΕ X. 


ἈΝΤΙΡΗΟ, -- --- omnes 7 
Appendages to the Arrangements, what, and how many, 

360 
Appetite, nme —— 262, 417 
APULEIUS, ———e ——= --ὄ.. 45 
ARATUS, oom “-«-οὦἍ oe 250 
ARCHIMEDES, --- 306, 210, 430 
ARISTO, omen 469 


ARCHYTAS, wrote a Comment on the Categorics, or 
Predicaments, 7. his Name for them, 31. puts 
Quality next after Subftance, and why, 143. held an 
Adtive and a Paffive Principle, 111. enumerates the 
Species of Action, 265. refers to God, for pure Ac- 
tivity, 272. to Matter, for pure Paffivity, ibid. De- 
finitions of his, —— — 4415 442 

ARISTOPHANES, 357 

‘ ARISTOTLE, Preceptor to Alexander, 2, 467. bis Rheto- 

ric, quoted, 9. ‘his Organon, explained by Ammonius, 

12, 13. thought Infinite and Individuals to be un- 

knowable, 21. quoted, 25. his account and Enu- 

meration of the Predicaments, or,univerfal Arrange- 

ments, 32. by whom efteemed, and how long, 29. 

quoted, 41, 42, 44. his Treatife περὶ κόσμυ, 45. 

quoted, 33, 48,49, 51. holds the neceflity of Mat- 

ter or a Subftratum for all natural Productions, 52, 

53> 54 quoted, 56. thinks Form may fupply the 

place of Privation, and why, 59, 60,61. his Idea of 

Matter, 66, 67, 70. heand Plato borrowed from the 

Pythagoreans, 725 76. ufed the methods of Analogy 

and Abftraction, to prove the firft Matter, 78, 79. 

quoted, 91, 93) 97> 98, 105. faculties of the Soul, 

how diftributed, 101. quoted, 113, 117- ἃ difciple 
both of Socrates and Plato, 119. held there could be 

no innate Ideas, and why, 120. quoted, 123, 1325133, 

134» 138, 143, 150, 151) 153s Ι56, 157, 158,161; 

171, 


μος ων. 5... 


IN DE X. 


171, 123. 174. 1755 183, 184, 185, 186, 388, 191, 
392, 193, 199. 215) 218, 219, 220, 221, 228, 234, 
240, 2435 277, 282, 284, 286, 288, 299, 309, 310, 
3252 330» 340, 3425 343, 345, 361, 363, 3645 370, 
371s 372s 374» 375» 383, 384, 385, 101, 392. 393, 
394. 396, 403, 404, 407, 408, 414» 4155 416, 417, 
421, 4225 4255 420, 4345 435s 439s 442, 4445 448. 
follows Secratesin fentiment, ibid. 449. abounds in 
Quotations where, 456. his explanation of the Terms, 
Boru and Att, 472. fuppofes Matter infeparable 
from its Artributes, 473. his diftinQion between the 
animal faculties, which want a corporeal organ, and 
thofe which want none, 474. compares the Soul τὸ 2 
Pilot, ibid. his Idea, after what manner the magni- 
. tudes of beings were limited, 477. his notion of 
Generation and Diffolution, 478. makes one Faculty 
equal to the difcernment of two Contrarigties, 281, 
480. makes Energy prior to Power, 480. enumerates 
the fix Species of Motion, 482. his extenfive ufe of the 
Term Γνῶσις, Knowkge, 483. fuppolesa Bound to 
Human Aétions in the Final Caufe, 449 
Arithmetic, finds its Γαδ) εξ in Quantity, — 195 
ARRANGEMENTS, the neceflity of them, 14, 22. their 
‘extenfive utility, 17, 452, 460. a method of Arrange- 
ment propofed, 24. rejected, and why, 26. another 
method propofed, 26 to 33. adopted, and why, 33 
why called Px1LosopHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, ib. 
different names given them by the Antients, 31, 32. 
how the Greek Logicians divided and formed their 
Speculations upon this Subjeét, 35, 36, 464. were 
- followed by the Latins, who added names of their own 
coining, 36. Force of Arrangement in the intellec- 
tual World, 201, 3425 343, 344, 345. in the νἱ δίς 
world, 340, 341. Arrangements or Categories lead 
ns from the Contemplation of Body to that of Mind, 


453) 
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453. teach us how to place our Ideas in proper Order, 
ib. are connected with, and introduce Speculations 
of every Species and Character, 444, 445. ἴδεν the 
Coincidence of many Theories antient and modern, 
456. indicate the Union between Tafte and Truth, 
459. trace and teach the fource of fubordinate Arts 
and Sciences, 460, 461, enable us to adjuft their 
comparative Value, 34, 35, 462. tothe doing of this 
no particular Science is equal, and why, = 35, 463 
ARRIAN. See Epséfetus. 
Arrogance, a Caufe of it, - 44. 35. 462. 463 
Arts, how limited each particular one, 34. Art, what it 
is, what it is not, 102, 160. a difference between 
Art and Nature, 165. often ends in giving Figure, 
3168. Arts arife from Want, 445. Arts of Painting 
Mofic, Grammar, beholden to Contraries, 46, 47. 
Arts of Progreffion, and of Completion, 7,8 
Atheif, {uppofed organs to precede their Ufe, 122 
. Moms andaVeid, = —= —— 44; 339 
Aititudes, their importance to the Painter and Statuary, 
331. inftances from Pidtures and Statues, 331. Atti- 
tudes from Poets of fitting in Defpair, 333. of fitting 
in Dependence, ib. of conjugal Affection, ib. of 
T hefcelus, aiming a Javelin, 334. of Death, doing the 
fame, ib. of Humiliation, 335. of lying extended, 
3355 330. of Sleep and Death, 336, 337. of Alexan- 
der, by Lyfppus, . 480, 481 
Atirattion, --- ee 258, 437 
ATTRISUTE and SuBsTANCE, general and particular, 
2.5. Attribute, divided into its refpective Sorts or Spe- 
cies, 31. this Divifion, the Bafis of the whole Work, 


33 

AUGMENTATION and DiminuTion, 385, 386. Sce 
Motion. 
Avsonius, oe econ 476 
Axiom antient, : 280 
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B. 


Barbarsty, when it was the Eaftern World, when it was 

the Weftern World emerged fromit, — 253 
Baxter, CommentatoronHorRack, == 354 
Beings, why moveable, all but One, —— 450 


Bessarto, Cardinal, — 238 
Βίαιον, fee Forced, — — 407 
BLEMMIDES, 575 268, 269 


ΒΙΕΝΗΕΙΜ Hovusk,andGarDENSs, —— 353 
Bedy, what makes it, 85. triply extended, ibid. confi- 
dered, as the fecondary Matter, ibid. Mathematical, and 
Phy ical, how diftinguifhed, 87 
Bedies, the perfectly fimilar, tho’ they have Place, have 
no Situation or Pojfition, and why, 318, 329. the fame 
holds, as to Bodies perfe€tly diffimilar, and why, 319. 
Body human, the Soul’s Organ, Tool or Inftrument, 


274) 275) 425s 426. all Body, Paflive, 437 
BoktTuius, a 16, 17» 21,26, 276 
Bolvinus, ——ae — 239 
Both, its ufe in Language, — 472 
Browne, a Genius, — ---- 353 
Brutus, —— o_o — 25 275 


Bulk, fometimes lefs afcertained, fometimes more, and 
why, 477. See Magnitude. 


Cc. 
Casar, a 304, 469 
Calm, in the Winds, Νηνεμία, defined, 441. Calm, in 
the Sea, Γαλήνη, defined, —- — 442 


Capacity or Power, 278, particular Capacities, va~ 
rious but limited, 279. far diftant from Non-entity, 
ibid. Capacity univerfal, and Privation univerfal, the 
Characters of the First or Primary MAaTrer, 
qt. Character of Capacity, 278. Capacity double in the 
human Mind, and why, 149, 150. mediate, and im- 

& mediate, 
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mediate, 152, 153. Capacity, two forts of, 160, r6r. 
Incapacity, 151. Capacity, its Actuality, where exift- 
ing, 403. definite, though invifible, 398, 399. See 
p- 65, 66. and the Word, ΜΑΤΤΕΒ. 


Casauson, —— — 3 
CATEGORIES, —_—  — 32, 33> 452 
Cato, —— -_ —— 2,465 


Can/e, fee Index to the firft Volume. 

Caufes, 39, 93. invifible Caufes, feen thro’ vsfble Ef- 
feéts, 108. final Caufes denied by Lucretius, 124, 
125. maintained by Ariffotle, Galen, Cicero, 12} 

Caufative Motion, {ee Metaplyfial. 

Ceres, a Sacrifice to her, defcribed, — 461 

CHALcipivs, _— 74. 77» 80, 107, 247 

Chance, 122, 123, 128, proves an intelligent Principle, 
128. different accounts of it, 209 to 313. no Caufe 
of the World, andwhy, - - 436,437 

Change, fee A4utation. 

Chaos, fee Diforder and Night. 


CHARLEMAGNE, — -- 107 
CHARLES THE First, ——— ——~— 305 
CHRONICLES, --- 337 
CHRYSIPPUS, oe ---- 46 


CicERo, 2, 108, 109», 119, 153» 208, 239, 259, © 


309, 3105 4152 4125 419) 420, 438, 457, 465, 470, 
481, 482 
Citation, fee Quotation. 


Go-arrangement, 55, Account of it from Varro, 470 
Co-exifience, or TOGETHER, its Modes, or Species, 374 


to 377, the Temporal Mode, 374, the Affential, . 


375, the Specific, 376, coincides with Relation, 376 
Cooke, his Inftitutes, 373 
Colour, a Quality, 170, why inferior, in its effets, to 

Figure, — 171 


Completion, a Capacity, 148, Completion and Progreffion, 


7, 8 
Confcioufnefs, 
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Conjcienfcsft, —_  - μ᾽ 
Οὐπέΐπωσε:, Infinite, Place, Time, -- 106 


ΟΟΝΈΚΑΒΙΣΒ, effential to Mutation or Change, 22, this 
a general Opinion of all Philofophers, 43. Contraries, 
their extenfive Influence and Operation, 45, 6, 7. 
adopted by all Philofophers, 47. the neceffity of ἃ 
third Being, that they may pafs into each other, 50; 
51. Contrarses in Virtue and Vice, am even in Vices 
themfelves, — 171. 194 

Contrartety, belongs to Quality, but not aniverfally, 173 

Corsnthians, 337. See Scripture, 

Cube. See Sphere. 

Cyrus, his Speech, when dying, ““ 1068, τι 


D. 
Dactza, eee 461, 462 
Daath, 104. 388, 433, 442 
Definition, its requifites, what, crates 29} 
Demetrius, ---- oeeoraae 456 


Democritus, his Principles, 44, 33. whence he de: 
duced the variety, and {pecific diffetences in Natere; 
333s 340. ingenious remark of, --- 343 

DemostHEngs, — —— 339 

Defire, moves the Body; Perteption, the Defire, 41ς 

Defirable and Intelligibie, how they move, and δῶ apon 


_ other things, — “--- 277 
De WwW I TP, “οὐ mony omnes 4 
Digiftion, = τας 104, 434 


Drocenzs, (not the Cynic,) 5r, 72 
Diocenss Lagxrivus, 72, 410, 412, 424, 423, 457 
Diomepes, the Grammarian, ae 461 
Diowryaius, the Stoic, ee 457 
Diferder and Chaos, not prior to Crdery -- 38 7 
wWifpofitions, Tendencies, or Progreffive Qualisies, 1S4 
Diflindion, accurate and exact, its ules, — 378 

Divine 
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Divine Principle, what it neceffarily implies, 127. has 
nothing Paffive, - ——— 266 


E. 


Eaatsh, her Relations aud Duties, 232, 233, why 
called, MoaT jusT, ibid. 
EcciasiastTes, 306, See Scripture. : 
Ecchestasticus, —— ame 56 
Eidos ἐσιῶδες, explained, ———~- 90, τόδ, 387, 388 
Erpotusa, Daughter of PRorzus, --- 82,83 
'Ἑκύσιον, defined, — --- 408 
Electric Powers, ——— ee $9, 259 
Elements of Beings compofite, what, 62, 92) 93, how dif- 
tinguifhed from Cou/es, - 92, 93 
EMPEDOCLES, £22, 123, 110. his fublime Verfes on 
Gop, <a? et 162 
Ends and Means, 121, 235. fine Speculation upon 
them from PLETHO, —— == 235 
Enezas, 909 135» 147» 447 
ENERGY; what, 283. oppofite to Power, but previons, 
283. effential to the courfe of Events in the Univerfe, 
284. farther proof of its being previous to Power, 
285. inference from this Doctrine, 286. of what 
Being, Energy is the Effence, 287. Energy and Ca- 


pacity; — 401, 404 
Enharmonic Sytem, account of it in the times of Por- 

PHYRY and SIMPLICIUS, --- 2.52, 253 
᾿Ευτελίχεια and Δύναμις, — 148, 399 
EPAMINONDAS, enn we 2» 407 
EPHESIANS, 246. See Scripture. 
EpicHARM¥s, - - 115) 214, 446 
EPICTETU8, 3, 120, 155» 225, 2325 224, 230. 267s 

42 


Ericurus, bis Idea of human and divine Felicity, 475 
Enisnpans 
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Ewsiptpa, its Etymology, 444. 

Epigram on the ftatue of Alexander, 481 

Equal, Similar, Same, 101. 211, 295 

Eternal and Divine, how attained by Beings peri/bable 
and corruptible, — 105 

ETHICS, 33) 149» 155» 156, 157, 160, 173, 225, 226, 
228, 261, 262, 268, 280, 282 419, 427, 428. See 
the words, Metaphyfics, and Phyfics, from which two, 
together with Ethics, the OWluftrations in this Trea- 
tife are in great part derived. 

Etymology, ule made of it by the old Greek Philofophers, 


82 
EvanDER, - =“ = ee 447 
Euciip, —_— 211, 318 


Evil, Natural, and Moral, 242. Suggeftions and Con- 
jectures upon the Subject, 242 to 248, 
Eupbemifmus, Origin and Ufe of this rhetorical Figure, 


337 
EuRIPIDEs, ee 243. 338» 428, 456. 
EusTAaTHIUs, —" once . 81 
EusTRATIUS, ---...-.. — 56 


Exopus, 358, fee Scripture. 
Experiments, — — 169, 104. 412 
Extenfion, Figure, Organization, the original Forms of 


Body natural. -- --- 88 
Ε. 

Ἑλβκιςιῦβ, - --- 7 45. 4ς8 

Faculties in Man, rational and irrational, -- 262 

Families, their origin, oe — 233 


Fate, Chance, applied to the purpofe of Providence, and 4 


Deity, - 2115) 312 
Feelings innatt, «-- —  — 412 
Fevt, | 5555 92, 291, 295. 316 


Figure. See Extenfion. 
: Fig Ure, 
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Figure, its philefopbical Idea, as finely explained by Sim- 
PLICI1US, 166. its importance, in confequence, 167. 
mathematical, 168. imaginary, or phantaftic, 170- 
Figure and Number, their importance, 195 

Final Caufes, their importance, 127. favoured by 
ARISTOTLE, 240, 449, 450. the end of human 
Adions, 4265 445 

Firft Philofophy, 33. Chap. 6. p. 130, 161, 162. truly 
fo called, 367, 4515 455. See additional Note Vol. I.. 
Ῥ. 361, &e. 

Fopp, what makes one, and why fo called — 354 

Forced, how it differs from /pontaneous, - 407 

Form, Jifelefs, its charaQter, 54, 57, 58, 84, 91. 119 
moft fimple Species, 85. Forms effential(vulgarly called 
fubfiantial) theic importance, 90, 164, £67, 387- 
ForMs animating, and effictent, οἷς. how they chatac- 
terize, 96. Soul (in this fenfe) a Form, 97. Formufed 

.. in this fenfe by Ovip, 100, 101. animating Form, its 
various Efficacies and Operations, 104. Forms, Intel- 
dec? the Region of, 112. Forms, fome in/eparable from 
Body, 90. others, xo way conneéfed, 116. Charac- 
teriflic Form, 141, 90, 164, 387. its efficacy in 
Duantity, as well as Quality, _ 166, 432 

Fortune, 128, 310. defined, ibid. 


G. 
Γαλήνη, fee Calm. 
Gare’s Opufcula, — — 72,82 
GENERA, univerfal, — — 325 33> 35 
Generation and Diffolution, 383. how they differ from 
other Motions, — . 388 
Generation of things, how ΡΜ ΠΡ 2445 389. that, 
and Diffolution 3 {π|π|5ΈΕἸ} prepare the way for each 


other, oe 244; 478, 479 
GENESIS, 43) 446, ie Scripture. 
Genius, what, --- —. 1595) 203 


K k Gentleman, 
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Gentleman, his Education, what it appears to want, to 
render it complete, -- - — 196 
Genus and Species, formed within us /pontaneouflyy and 
originally, 18. Genera, fewer than Species ; Speciety 
than Individuals, --Ἱςὄ — 19 
Geometry, finds its Subje&t in QUANTITY, 195 

Georce Gemistus. fee PLeTHo. 

Gop, the Supreme Agent, 112. knows no Proficiency, 
being ever perfect, 161. Pure Mind, 162. Father of 
all, 249. univerfal Object of Defire to all things, 250. 
pure Energy of fimple Intelle?, 264, 271. admits no- 
thing Paffrve, 266. his Effence, Energy, 287. ever the 
fame, immutable, perfect, 288. immoveable, 277. 
448, 450. Fate and Chance, fubfervient to his di- 
vine Attributes, 311, 312) 313. marvelous Arrange. 
ment of all Being within the Divine Muinp, 345 

Good, all Good, Truth, 430. Good Intellectual, its fupe- 
rior value, 430, 431. Good ab/ent leads to Want; 
Want to Induftry, Arts, &c. 445. Good, paffes thro’ 
the Predicaments, and affumes, as it paffes, different 
denominations, 308. Good real or apparent moves 
all Defires, 424, 425. its Effe€t, whether obtained, 
or not, analagons to Motion Circular, — 426 

Gravitation, Attraction, ae 437 

GreeExKS, modern, fhort account of their Controve; 


f 
about PLaTo and ARISTOTLE, pean 3 "ὦ 
GrotTivus, tas cone 
H- 


HasitT, or Bf1nG Hasiren, what it is not, what it is, 
348, 3495 350. its Ends, Protection, 351. Diftintiem, 
352. Decency, ibid. Ornament, ibid. Beauty and Elegance 
of Drefs or Habit, where to be found, 352. where 
it mever exilted, 353. Exce/s in attention to it, what 

| charadier 
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- eharatier it conftitutes, 354. the Trejans abufed on its 
account, ibid. metaphorical Ufes of the Word; 355. 
356. Force of its Privation, in the way both of Come 
paition and Contempt, 356, 357, 358. Privation of 
it fometimes indicates Reverence, “--- 358 

Habits, intelie€tual and moral, ovo 

Habitude, reciprocal, —— — 215 

Hampeén, to ---- 104 

Hand, the Organ of Organs, why, 113. its Fingers, their 
power and efficacy, —_— 99 

Frappines, an Account of it by the Stoics, 428 

Harmony, in Mufic, 46. in the World, ibid. 225, between 
the vifible World, and the invifsble, 99. of Strength and 
Beauty in a perfe& Body, “τὸ 460 

HeELvipivus. Priscus, 


‘Hen. Stern. Pogsis PHI,osopuHica, . 162 
Heractipes Ponticus, am Sr 
.HgRacuitus, ---- 47» 245: 247 
Hersert, Lord — —— 4 
Hercu.es, aes --- Ὁ 262 


Hermes, quoted 19, 76, ὅδ. ὦ 132, 128, 140, 173, 
183, 198, 202, 266, 278, 3375 342, 36%, 382, 400, 


443; 444- 
HiERocLss, —— ---- --- 269 


HoMER, 20, 80, 120, 1455 174» 210, 222, 217. joined 
with Shakefpeare, 227. quoted, 245, 304» 335. 337» 


375 
Horace, 80, 130, 149» 154) 155» 160, 182, 187, 
427, 256, 260, 268, 307, 332, 337» 343» 354s 369» 
37% 413» 441s 454, 460 

I. 


- TAMBLICHU 8, _— — 16, 206, 259 
Idea, that of Motion, not a fimple one, but complicated 
with many others, — 397 
Kk 2 Ideas 
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Ideas innate, none, — 413 to 417 
Immobility, ——  —— 277, 448, 449, 450 
damortal and Divine, --- 115, 116 
Immertaisty, — 117. 118, 119, 437 


Tmpulfe fpontaneous, 408, 423. how caufed, 424. Im- 
pulfe of Appetite, 417. οὗ Anger, 418. of Reafen, 
; 4) 
Individuals, infinite, 19,20, 21. how made Objeds of 
Science, 22, 193, 394. what BozTuius and Aris- 
TOTLE thought of them, 21 
Infinite, how made an Οὐ of Science, 21, 22. 194, 
194- connected with Motion, how, —— 395 
Innate’ Fee, -_— — 412 
᾿ Unfilincts, 149. exift, though not innate Ideas, ἢ 413 
ἤπερ human, a Rafa Tabula, why, -— 120, 415 
Intelle and Science, a capital diftinCtion between the 
Faculties of each, 153. tranfcendent objeéts of Intel- 
leét, peculiar to its felf, — i 131% 


Intelligence, pure, --- 116 
Joun or SALIsBuURY, account of him, 457 
Foints and Mufies, --.-ὦἡ 328 
Juxiuvs Casar, ---- ---- 27h, 304 ᾿ 
JuvENAL, “πα ones 460 
K, 
᾿ Knowlege, partial, an effect, or confequence of, 35, 
| 463 
L. 
Lanx fatura, fee Satura. 
Leo the Xth, om 253 
Life, focial and civil, —_—— -- 144. 234 
Life, to Live (ζῆν) what it is, and how far it extends, 
423 


Like 


Ν 
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Like and Uniske, the Property of QUALITY, 175. ex- 
plained, --- -- 178, 215 
Line, Super ficies, Solid, - — ὃς 
Lintel and Threfbeld, derive theis Name and even 
their Effence from Po/stiex, — _ 330 
Livy, — — - — 256 
Locic, natural, what, 9. whether an Organ to Philo- 
fophy, or a Part of it, 22. fomething Progreffive, that 
is, to Carry us On, - - ome 8 


Τονοινῦ8 — - — jj=— 456 
Lucius, -- -- -- 46ο 
LUCRETIUS; — 60,123» 124) 1255 3297» 475 
St. Luxe, -- - — 303 

. Lytrcitron, late Lord, an anecdote from him, 353 
LysjpPus, his Statute of ALEXANDER, 480 

M. 

Macsetn, excellence of that Tragedy in a view to its 
Moral, - - = 228 
Macrostus, — —- — 438 


Magnitude, limited by Nature in every Species, and 
' where there is a1 unufual Defeé? or ἔχε, the Being 
becomes a Monfler, 477, 478. fee Bulk. 
MAHOMET and ΟΜΑΒ.. -- -- 253 
Man, Offspring of Gop, 250. focial, 144. rational, 
261. poffeft of Appetite, and Reafon, and the Agent 
of moral Agtions, 262. a Compeund, and how, 272. 
whence intitled to Praife and Difpraife, 282. the 
fpecific Pofitions of his Body have reference to it’s /pe- 
cific Extenfions, 325. the number of thefe laft, fix, 
* and why, 325, 3272. Man has /nffinéts, but πὸ innate 
anes 413. "ἃ Microcofm, and why, 420, 421. Man 
εν K k 3 has 
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has more Faculties, than Brutes ; Brutes, more than 
Vegetables, 2725 421,422 
Manuscript GREK, Correétions from, 163. quoted 
in a large extract, omen — 235 
Many and One, ---- oem .47. 205 
Marcus ANTONINDs, -- a 3, 226 
Mathematical Body, how it differs from Natural, and 
how it diftinguifhes in confequence the Mathema- 
tictan from the Naturalif?, ---'ῖτ 87 
MATTER, preparation to prove it’s exiftence, 50, ς 1» 
&c. its character, as oppofed to Form, 63, 168. feen 
in Privation and Capacity,65. Matter, Secondary or 
Immediate, and Primary or Remote, 67. neceflity of 
fuch a Being’s Exiftence, 721. two methods of com- 
- prehending it, 76, 77. infeparable from its Attri- 
butes, 473- purely paflive, 110, 111, 132) 271- 
Diffmilarly fenilar to the Deity, 11. effential to Ge- 
neration, 248. See Matter in the Index to Hermes ; 
and Form in the Index to Volume the firft. 
Maximus Tyaius, me = 02, SIS 
Means, \ead not to Ends ; but Ends to Means, 123 
Meafures, both meafure and are meafured, 22, 211. 
Meafures of Place, deduced from the buman Body, 
300, 3201. of Time, from the Heavens, — 301 


MEDEA, — — — 459 
Medicine and Cookery, how thofe Arts refemble each 

other, — — —_—_— 165 
Menace, a Story from him, --- 279 
ΜΕΝΑΝΌΕΒ and Puipemon, ont 306 


Metaphyfual, meaning pf the Word, 409, 451, 483 
Maetapinfics, chap. 6. p. 1375 152, 1615 162, 201, 203 
to 206, 237, 238, 243, 244, 245, 246, 249, 263, 
964, 266, 271, 272, 2745 275, 276, 281, 283 

| . 284, 


INDEX... 


284, &c. to 288, 309, 350, 3115 212» 241. 342 
243. 345. 366, 367, 409, to the end of the chapter, 
P> 451, fee the Words, Ethics, Phy/ics, and Motton. 

Mitton, his character, a mixed one, of an ative and 
a {peculative kind, 4. quoted, 5, 133, 136, 1775 
181, 182, 256, 260, 264, 309, 333» 3342 385s 
386, 441. 

Mind, the Form of Forms, 153, 114. Region of 
Forms, 342, 238- defcribed by Epicharmus, 115. 
Mind, fomething divine, 117. feparabie, ib. how its 
Perception differs from that of Senfe, 117. Human, 
in its original ftate, @ Rafa Tabula, 120, 415. Mind, 
it’s amazing powers of Comprehenfion, 137. how, 
in an intellectual way, it partakes of Quantity, 201. 
prefides over natural Operations, 237. Mind d- 
vine, ever in Energy, 266. Mind buman, has inten- 
fions and remiffions, 267. compared to a Library, 
454. toa Pilot, — 475 

Mifcellanies, their charaéter how reprefented in the 
Frontifpiece, — — 460, 461 

Modern. Philofopbers, 44. 248, 271, 278, 436, 456 

Monfier, fee Magnitude. 

Moral AGions, 262. as feen in Nations, in Families, 
in Individuals, 268. Moral Praife and Difpraife, 


282. Virtue, 419. Happinels, 428 
More, Sir Thomas, —_——— ---- 4 
Moscuus, ms --- 217 
Mosgs, ome ——— 358 


Morion, PuysicaL, or Not-PHysicat, 381. Phy- 
fual divided into fix forts or {pecies, from 383 to 391, 
alfo 482. the firft Species, Motion local, 383. the 


fecond, Aliation, 384, the third and fourth, Aug- ὁ 


mentation and Diminution, 385. the fifth and fixth, 
Generation and Diffelution, 388, 389. the feveral 
Species bend themfelves together, 389. Local Mo- 

Kk 4 tion 
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tion, effential to ail the reft, 390. in what Arrange- 
ments they are to be found, 291. Contrariety, 392- 
Rest, ibid. Pbyfcal Motion runs thro’ the Objects 
of every Senfe, 394. no fimple Idea, but complicated 
with many others, 394, 395, 396. preparation for its 
Definition, 397 to 400. defined according to the Pe- 
ripateticss 401, 403. Pythagorean and Platonic Defini- 
nitions agree with that of the Peripatetics, 402. Arif- 
totle’s Definition, tho’ hard to comprehend, yet pofh- 
ble, 404. primary Caufe of Motion, an intelligent 
Principle, 437. its rife and duration, 439 
Motion, METAPHYSICAL, what, 407, 408, 409, 
how united with Phyfical, 4255 434, 435» 440 
Motions, Internal, of the Soul, when tempeftuous, when 
fair and orderly, ee 428 
Motion of Beings, not motive, but moveable, 273. of 
Beings both motive and moveable, 274, 275. of that 
Being which is motive, but mot moveable, 276. thele 
three Species defcribed by Ariftetle, -- ͵ 177 
Multitude, —— —— 183) 245 
Mufic, the antient Modes, 60, 615 252, 253 
Mutation, it’s Effentials, what, and how many, 41, 49 


‘ 


N. 


Nature, an internal ative Power, a Principle of Mo- 
᾿ tion and of Reft, 431, 432, 433. an invifible Canute, 
known from wifible Effets, 424, 435- operates during 
Sleep, 434. prefcribes a Bound or Limit to Growth 
and Magnitude, in every natural Prodution, 43}. 
like Art, beholden to Contraries, 46, 47. Nature, 
what itis, what it is not, 103. Nature or Art, 
which of the two, prevalent in Homer, and in Shake- 
Sprare, 227,228. Nature does nothing in vain, a fa- 
vourite 


INDE X. 


_ wourite Axiom of Ariflath, 240. Nature, the Energy 
of Ged; Art, of Man, —— conve 263 

Natural Body, what —— —- 88 

Nowepse, fee Calm. 

Night and Chaos, not the firft of things, and why, 287 

Non-entity, refembles Relatives, 223. but widely dif- 
ferent, ibid. refembles Capacity or Power, 278. but 
widely different, ibid. and 279, 280, 389. has va- 
rious characters, 389, 397. 398, 402 


‘Now, or Inflant, —— 183, 184 

Number, and Figure, their importance in conftituting 

the Sciences of Arithmetic and Geometry, 155 
O. 


_ Objedts, fenfible and intelligible, bow they differ, 18. 
Objeéts, common to more Senjes than one, what and how 
many, 394. of Perception and Volition meet and co- 


intide, --- _—— 429 
OceLius Lucanus, - - 72, 75 
Omar and ΜΑΆΑΉΟΜΕΤ, —e- 253 


Opportunity, what, 308. elegant accounts of it from 4- 
riftotle and Cicero, -- ibid. 
Oppofites, —— — -- 262 
Order, Divine, 311. Order, it’s force, 367, 368, 48μ. 
- "order of the Parts in this Treatife, 36, 37, 452 
Organ, Logic, an Organ, 22, 2). Hand, an Organ, 
112. Body, an Organ, -- 278» 425 
Organization, {ee Extenfion. 
Ope, 
Ovip, 80. his peculiar Ufe of the Word, Form, 100, 
104. quoted, ---- . 326, 334, 336 


Fs en] 410 


Painter, 
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P. 
Painter, induces Motion upon immoveable canvas, 329- 
how far Chance interferes in his Works, 128 
Παλαιότερον and Πρεσδύτερον, how diftinguifhed m 
their Signification, -- 364. 
PANATIUS, —— -- 468 
Paffions, different effets from them, as their Motions 
are tempeftuous, or orderly, — 427, 428 


Paffvity pure, where it exifts, 110. infenfitive, 279. 
of the Human Mind, how to be moulded, 261. cor- 


ruptive and completive, -- - 269 
Paut,SainTt, — —= = 250, 356 
Πῆ, .it’s fignification, --.--- -....- 480 
Peace, to what Genus it belongs -- 44 
Pedantry, what, —_ 379 


Perception, the Caufe of /pontanceus Impulfe, 423. it’s 
extenfive Influence, 413. coincides with Volition, 429. 
different in degree and excellence, 415, 483 

PERICLES, — 2, 466 

PERIPATETICS, 22, 70. their erroneous Syftem of 
Aftronomy, ibid. their do€trine about corporeal At- 

_ tributes, go, 91. about Chance, 128. about Tranfmi- 
gration, 101. about Capacity, 152. about the Necef- 
fityof the previousExifence of fomeEnergy, 284,286,480 


PERIZONIUS, - -- -- 444 
Persivs, -- -- -- -- 460 
Puizip of Macedon, his Epiftle to Arifotle, 467 
PHILO, - - -- 457 


Puitoponvus, Jonn, 57. explains Privation by the 
Maufical Modes, 60, 63. his Account of δέον and 
Form, 63. explains Democrifus, 340. and Motion, 
402. oe 4345 435- explains the Term, Me- 

Ψ “πὸ —— ——— 8 

Philo ophy, why focalled, 1: its End, ibid. defend. 

»3» 40 4. Philofophy Fist, fee Firf. 


IND E X. 
Phyfics, 33. Chap. 3d. 4th. sth. p. 136, 153, 1645 
173s 199, 200, 231, &c. 248, 258, 260, 270, 2745 
273, 278, 3225 122» 3285 329s 220, 340, 341, 281, 


383 to 391, 393s 3952401s 431, 432s 433, 434. See 
the words, Ethics and Metaphy/ics. 


Place, defined, 292. its Ufe in Life and human Affairs, 
292. its connection with human affairs generates 
WueErge, 295. Placeand Time, QUANTITIES, 183, 
187, 291. are capable of being defined, why, 291. 
defined, 292. 

Plants, or Vegetables, Jive, but are not Animals, 423 

Prato, his Idea of Matter, 74, 75) 77. 79. 80. quot- 
ed, 106, 129. his Account of the liberal Sciences, 


197, 198. quoted, 247, 345. 401, 423, 438, 442 


Platonic Bodtes, —— 319 
PLETHO, 235. quoted from a MS. ibid. 
PLoTINUS, — ---- 148, 205 


PLUTARCH, 243, 245- a Correction by one of his 
Editors difapproved, 247. Plutarch quoted, 338, 457 
Poets, why indebted to the Arrangement of Quality, 
176. why to that of Relation, 227. why to that of 
Pofstion, τ ve 


Pompry efteemed Cratippus, and why, rt 
PoLysivs, -- --- 2, 468, 46 

Pope, ) — —- — 358 
Porpnuyry, eas -- 19, 252 


Position, differs from Place, how, 315, 316. de- 
duced in its various charaéters, 317 to 325, alfo 
328, appertains to Bodies, neither perfeétly fimilar, 
nor perfectly diffimilar, 320. Modes of Poftion, 
firft in the Parallelepipedon and Cylinder, 320, 421. 
then in the Column or Pillar, 321, 322. then in a 
Tree, 322, 323. then in a Man, 323, 324, 325, 
Modes of Pojition increafe in number, and why, 
from 320 to 325. Pafitions defcribed, ftanding, in- 

clining 
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clining, lying, falling, ring, 320, 221. other Pe 
fitions, 323, &c. Pofstions relative to animal Pro- 

grefion, 328, 329. Force of thofe Po/itions in Paint- 
ing, 329. in other Works of Art, 329, 330. (δεε 
Attitude.) Pofstion gives a Name, and (as it were) 
an Effence to fome works of Art, 330. Its Ufe to 
Aétors, and Orators, 337, 338. Reafon of its amazing 
Effects, 339. of its Efficacyand Importance in Natere, 
and the vifible World, 341. tranfition to its Force in 
Mind, \ntelle&t, and Beings Incorporeal, 341, 342. 
in teaching, or communicating Science, 344, 345- 
its Archetypal Form, where to be found, 346. 

PosT-PREDICAMENTS, 36. their Number, 361 

Power, or Capacity, 278. particular Powers, varieus in 
character, but /imited, 279. differ by this from one 
another, 280. Powers Aétive, an important diffe- 
rence in, ibid. Rational Powers differ from irratie- 
nal, by being double, and by implying both Con- 
traries at once, 281. whence this character arifes, 
281. Source of Praife and Difpraife, 282. Powers 
tho’ latent, often valued above apparent Attributes, 

_ 282, 283. Power neceflarily fubfequent to Energy, 
286, &c. . . 

Pim PREDICAMENTS: , 

PREDICAMENTS, 31. Number of them different, ac- 
cording to different Philofophers, 32. pais intp one 
another, 19). 

Principles are contrary, 48. this, the Sentiment of all 
Philofophers, ibid. are three, and why, 53. Prin- 
ciples, Form, Privation, and a Subjedi, 56, 5. οὗ 
thefe, fome agree, others never agree, 55. three 

' Principles reduced to two, Privation being included 
in Form, 60, 61. Principle Active, and Principle 

᾿ Paflive, what, 271. Principles efficient, their Af- 

_ cent upwards to the δι Efficient, 288. Vegata- 

᾿ εἶνε Principle, 433. Principle of Gravitation, 436. 

two great Principles of the Univerfe, what, 453 


IN DE X. 


Prion aud sussEQuent, their Modes; or Species, 
363 to 374. the temporal Mode, 363. the eféntial, 
364. that of Order, 367. that of Honour, 368. that 
of Caufality, ---- — 372 

Prior, the Poet, oe - ---- 126 
Privation, its chatater; 57, 58. 336, 337, 363. 445 
Proyreffon in Arts, 7. im Morals, — 154 
Property of Subftance, 134. of Quality, 175. of 
Quantity, 191. Properties of all three, τοί 
Propofttions, what, 10, 12, 36. mo snnafe, 413 
Proteus, his Hiftory according to Virgit and Homer ; 
according to Horace and Ovid, 79, 80. allegorized 
by Euftathius, and Heraclides Ponticus, and, in latter 
times, by Lord Verulam, me 81, 82, 83 
Provipence, nothing hid from, 130, 131, 476. con- 
fults for the Good of all, 131. extends to the owe/? 

2 of Beings, ταρααπαπιοεεο ew 435 

PsaLm — 130, 207, 356 
Pytuacoras, fuppofed Author of the Prepica- 

MENTS, 7, quoted, 470» 471 
PYTHAGOREANS, —— 552 101, 401), 422 


Q: 

QUALITIEs corporeal, infeparable from Body, 86. fen- 
fible, 88. Quality comes next to Subftance, aecord- 
ing to the Pythagoreans, 143. Qualities corporeal, and 
incorporeal, 145,146. of Capacity and Incapacity, 150. 
of Habit, 157. natural and acquired, 147. penetrat- 
ing, and fuperficial, 164. Figures, Quality, 168, 
169. Coleurs, Quality, 170. Qualities how diftin- 
guifhed from incidental Affections, 171. Perfons of 
Quality, 172, 173. peculiar Property of Quality, 
175- Quality and Quantity often introduced toge- 
ther, 21, 207. 

Quality, occult, —— —— 435 


Quantity, Continuous or Difcrete, Maznitude or Mul- 
: titudes, 


A ee oe «πππαπνἅ 
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titude, 181, 182, 183. Specific DiftinGtions between 
the two {pecies, 183, 184, 185. DiftinGions of either 
{pecies refolved ultimately into /dentity and Diver fity, 
190. the Property of all Quantity, what, 191. Quan- 
tity pafles into Relation, 191. paffes thro’ all the 
. other Arrangements, 200. fublime Idea of its effi- 
cacy according to Plotinus and lamblichus, yo% 4. 
compared to the Predicament, WHERE, — 480 
QuUINCTILIAN, —— 325 207, 306, 438, 456 
Qustations, Apology for their number, 455. jutftified 
by example, = ——~ —— 4565 457 


Ὁ. 


ΒΑΙΕΙΟΗ, Sit WALTER, 4 
Rafa Tabula, the Human Mind or Intelle& fo called, and 
why, — —— 120, 415 
Rational, and Irrational, Faculties, —— 418, 419 
Reafon, 262, 419. its object, ibid. fometimes over- 
whelmed by the Paflions, fometimes obeyed by them, 
427, 428 

Recatives, other Arrangements or Predicaments 
pafs into them, 191. commutable in their character, 
192, 3 why expreft by a plural, 212. their force 
and eflicacy, 214. true and genuine Relatives, what, 
215,217. their Properties are, to reciprocate, 218. 
to be underftood both of them at once, and with equal 
precifion, 219. both of them to co-exi/f, and ceafe 
at the fame inftant, 221. other Predicaments con- 
nefted with Relation, 191, 192, 213, 216, 217. 
Relation appears trivial, yet in fa& is of the laft 
importance, 224, 225. the Bafis of Moral Duties, 
225, 226, &c. fupplies Connection, where Continuity 
fails, 230. Relations traced thro* the Univerfe, 230. 
thofe of the Sun to the World, 232. of -the Earth 
to Vegetables, 2325 233. of Agia Families, Civil 
Polities, 


IND Εἰ Χ. 


“ΡΟ οι, to each other, 234. of Vegetables >3y. 
Relations amicable, 236. hoftile, 239,240. _hoftile 
Relation gave rife to the Phoenomenon of Evi/, 241, 
&c. chief and fupreme Relation, that of the whole to 
God, 249, |250. Utility of this Arrangement, 250. 
Things intelligible, and /ntellection; things fenfible, 
and Senfation; how thefe become Relatives, 251. 

Rest, the natural Oppofite, or Contrary to Motion, 
392. its feveral Species from page 441, tO 444, 
Ceffation of Local Motion, 442. of Growth, ibid. 
of the Vital Energies, ibid. of bodily Labour, 443. of 
Study, Inveftigation, and Deliberation, 443. of War, 


444 
Roscius, more admired, when he adted without a 


Matfl, -- —_— 481 
$. 

SAnctTius, — — - 441 

Sanperson, — 36, 220, 221, 292, 316, 348 

SANDYS, ayaa “-- ---- 458 

SAPPHO, — ——< 151 


SATURA, Or SATIRA, when applied to Writings, did 
not mean at firft either Sarca/m or Calumny, 460 
SatyRus, the Aor, ome | ete 338 
᾿ς Scaricer, Sa ee ἘΞ 445 
Science, is of Contraries, 281. Sciences and Arts, their 
Subordination, and common depesdance on the Fir/t 
Philofopby, 366, 367. Science prior to Art, 482. 
ats Etymology in Greek, 444. no Science of particu. 
lars, 20, 21. Sciences and Arts, traced up to, and 
deduced from, the feveral Arrangements or Cate- 
gories, by examples taken from each of them, 461, 
«462 

Scripture, 
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Scripture, 43» 50s 1145 130) 2075 250, 305, 306, 3375 
355, 358, 431, 446 

SENECA, omnes 410, 412, 413 420, 457 
Senfation, not taught, but per fee? from the beginning, 153. 
a Species of Knowlege, 483 
Senfe, Common, what, ----- ---- 202 
Senfible Οὐ διε, differ from Relatives, how, 220. 
fenfible Objedts, Common to many or all of the 
Senfes, what, and how many, 394 
SHAFTESBURY, Lord, quoted, 103 
SHAKESPEARE, 69, 147, 170, 174) 227, 228, 256, 


293 

SssyL, Cumean, - -- -- 135 

SItILy, _ - -- — si 
ΘΙΌΝΕΥ, ALGERNON, = eas 

Silva, a Wood or Grove, meant a mifcelleny T: ΝΗ 

why, - -'ἴὮἝ = —- — £461 


Simpiicius, his account of the Predicaments, 32. 
wrote a valuable Tra€t upon the Subje&, 7. quoted, - 
50, 59s 112, 143, 148, 166, 205, 213, 214, 215, 
223, 224, 250. his account of the Enbarmonic 
Syftem, and of the Stoic Writings, in the age when 
he lived, 232. quoted, 253, 261, 262, 264, 265, 
272, 294, 295, 298, 3172 349s 35% 364. 374, 

Siruation. fee ῬΟΒΙΤΊΟΝ. 

Sleep and Death, Brothers, 337, 443. Sleep, what 

Social Sympathy, 144. State, 416. ᾿ si 

SocRATES, - --- 110» 147, 4475 — 

SOPHOCLES, — - 

Soul, its three great Principles, 106. infelf not Ui ἔν 
but known from its Operations, 108. immortal, 118 


' Space, of Place and Time, conneCted with Motion, 


Bows Th a ἀπὸ ὐπὸ 80s 


Sphere, 
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Spbere, has no Pofition, or Situation, tho’ it occypy 
Place, --- 318, 327 
Spontaneous, how it differs from Forced, 408. what 
it is, and what conftitutes it, 410, 411) 412, &c. 


Stat and Sedet, peculiar ufes of them, 443» 444 
STATIUS, es - 468. 
SToIcs, 229 72. 41{- account of the State of their 
Writings in the time of Simplicius, — 253 
Strife, its utility, on 245) 246 
STUART, _— --- —— 461 
Sublunary, meaning of the Words — 70 


SUBSTANCE and ATTRIBUTE, 25, 454. general 
and particular, 25. atthe head of the Predicaments, 
1. Subftance natural, how continued, or carried on, 
38. Subftance, its Properties, confidered logically, 
132. has no Contraries within itfelf, 133. but 
fufceptible of them aii, 134 
Sybfantial Form, what, --- go, 164, 167, 387 
SUIDAS, --- 129 
Sun, his Relations, and Duties, 232. ἃ Caufe of 
Generation, 246. prefides over his proper Syftem, 
341 
SuPREME BEING, 102, 110, 139, 1061» 249, 264, 
287, 288, 311, 333, 345, 450 

Lusoimsa, 55, vide Co-arrangement. 
SypENHAM, his elegant tranflation of Plato, 345, 
442 
Syllog:/ms, “-- --ὀ ΑΤ[10,11ν129212. 429 
Sylva, Matter, 74, 247- j/ylve, Mifcellanies, 461 
Sy/tems of Nature, four: one, which admitted πο God, 
128. a fecond, which fuppofed Gods, that gave 
themfelves no trouble, 129. a third, which only em- 
ployed them on a) tes eccafions, ‘330. a fourth, 
1} : which 
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which fuppofed Divine Providence never to ceafa for ἃ 
moment, = — 139 


T. 


Tacitus, —— --- ——— 373 
Tafte, what it is, 459, 460. its natural Union, 459 
Tempce, Sir W. 4 
Zerms, fimple, their importance, 12, 13. what they 
reprefent, 14,15. their character, 17. fuch among 
them as denote When, and Where, 299, 300. fuch.ag 
denote them not, yet denote Time and Place, 300 
TERENCE, --... 144. 209 
Tuaxes, his Idea concerning the Magnet, 435. fine 
Sentiment about Providence, ibid. and p. 476 
THEMISTIUS, 59. his Idea of Matter, 66, 71, 138 


‘T HEOGNIS, — = 57 
Turaska Pztus, -- ---- 3. 373 
TIBULLUs, —_— — 209 
Timzus, —— 75» 792 80, 147 


Time, Place, both of them Quantities, 183, 290. Time, 
how diftinguithed from other Quantities continueus, 
186, 7. Diftinétion, a peculiar one belonging to 
Time and Place, 187, 8. Time infinitely divifible 
in Power, but not in AG, 188. having a Genus, 
and a Difference, may be defined, 291, 292. its 
Ufle in Life, and human affairs, 293: . its connec- 
tion with human affairs generates Warn, 292, 

297 

Tous deux, — 473 

7) ragedy ‘and Comedy made out of the fame Letters, 343 

Tranfition, fee Mation. 

Jruth, all Truth, Good, 430. its union with Tafte, 

in fine ites 459. ail Truth, fimilar and conge- 

nial, 


INDEX 


nial, 1, 459. confequence of this, in the forming 
of characters, 1. in the elegance of Compofition, 


| , , 459 

Typuogus, the Giant, his Poftions finely enume- 
rated by Ovid, when he defcribes how the Ifland 
Sicily was thrown upon him, “-- 3255 326 


V. 


Vansrucu, Sir John, his elegant reply, and his 
predicting the fine tafte of gardening, now at its 
height in Great Britain, 353 

Vappa, {ee Fopp. 

Varro, 470. his account of four Predicaments, ibjd. 

Vegetative Life, defcribed, 434, fee Nature. 

VELLEIUs PATERCULUS, 468 

Venus wedded to Vutcan: the Fable explained, 7. 
her Motion, as a Goddefs, 203. ber Appearance, 

| 210 

Utility of thefe Arrangements or Predicaments, 17, 33, 

34 453» 454s 458, 460, 462 

Verbs tranfitive, and Neuter, where to be found among 
the Predicaments, “---Σ -- 266 

Veruxam, Lord, meee aoe 82 

VIRGIL, 90, 106, 109. 1105) 129» 135) 147», 1775. 
181, 182, 200, 210, 232, 234, 2415 242, 2575 270, 
280, 295) 296, 297» 305s 307, 308, 333, 337» 3575 
373» 375 383» 386, 4275 433, 437, 443, 4459 447. 

Virntrurg, PLeasurs, and HERCULES, 262. moral 
Virtue, --- 150 

Unifying comprehenfion, the Property of Mind, 1375 1 38 

47 

Union, commastane ee 47: 245, 251 

Ll2 Volition 
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Volition and Perception, their objets coincide, where, 
429 

VoLuME THR First, 128, 140, 169, 201, 230, 234» 
248, 270, 282, 283, 329, 409) 424, 432» 433. 445 
Ὑκοκείμενον and ὕλη, how they differ, —— aX 
. Upton, — SS ee Cae 


Ww. 


W ALtis, — 292, 316, 348 
Wants, their Efficacy, 230, 231, 248,249. Souree of 
Connettion, 411. founded on Perception, 424. 
the Source of asimal Motion, 426. lead to Arts, 
and Induftry, 445. to have few Wants, is great; 
to-have none, Divine, — 447, 448 
Wuen, conneéted with Time, 202. its nature and 
character, 297. co-incides with WHeERz, 297. 
an enlarged When, and a preife one, both of 
them relative to each individual, 302. ufe of the 
precife When, in computation of di ifiant Time, 303 
WHERE, conneéted with Place, 292. its nature and 
chara€ter, 297. co-incides with Wen, 297. 
Where and When called by Simpitctus Brothers, 
298. an enlarged Where, anda precife one, both of 
them relative to each Individual, 302. ufe of the 
precife Where, in computing diflant Places, 303, 
- compared with Quantity; —— 480 
WiuLTon-Housg, its valuable alae me 222 
WV; ifdom, Book of, — — 430 
Words, Things, Ideas, all refpec Ὁ fimple Terms, and 
how, -- -- -- 15, 16 
World, one City or Commonwealth, 230, 231. a 
_ Theatre, 244. made by Reafon, and Defign, 309, 


310 
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x. 


MENOPHON, the Speech he gives to Cyrus, when 
dying, 108, 118. his account of the Earth’s Juftice, 
232. of Virtue, Pleafure, and Hercules, 262. quoted, 

446, 447, 448 


Ζ. 


Zur, Zwa. the firkt applied to Plants, or Vegetables; 
the latter, not applied, and why, 423. 


FiN iI 5. 


ERRAT A. 


P. a1, after the Greek quotation, and before the words, edit 
Splb. infert x2. 

P. 3x, 1. 16, for CaTecorics read CATEGORIES. 

P. 36, in the note, for Anti.pradicamenta read Ante-prad. 

Ῥ 327, 1. 7, for Paralleltpipedon, read Parallelepipedon. 

In the Index, under the article, Astitudes, for Dependence read 
Defponderce. 

== under the article, Motien, after the word, Arifletic, inftead 
of p. 147 read 247. ; 
ine under the article, Power, after the words, or capacity, infert 

477. 
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